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EASTER WN THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


In our boyhood we were taught that 
the observance of Easter was some- 
thing of a Catholic or Episcopalian su- 
perstition. Hence we had no observ- 
ance of Easter as a special day, as is 
Thanksgiving or Christmas. Of late 
years the Protestant churches are be- 
ginning to attach greater importance 
to the observance of Easter. A great 
deal of importance is attached to it in 
some of the more fashionable city 
churches, if we are to judge by the 
display of new spring bonnets and 
zowns. This always seems to us, while 
not a profanation of one of the great- 
est of Christian festivals, as having a 
tendency to detract attention from the 
real meaning of the day. 

It strikes us that our country 
churches could make a great use of 
Easter. Farmers’ wives are not likely 
to detract attention from the service 
or the real meaning of the day by a 
protuse display of expensive and won- 
derful headgear. It has been suggest- 








ed that it might be made a day of 
union im spirit of every family that 
lives in the open country. We are 


Zreaily in accord with the suggestion. 

Some country pastor may ask: How 
would you go about it? irst, having 
found the name and mail route of ev- 
ery family of your community, and 
having taken particular care to be- 
come acquainted with any newcomers, 
we would send them a 
weeks in advance of Easter Sunday, 
which this year falls upon April 7th. 
Without paying any attention to 
whether or not they belong to your 
chureh or to any church, invite them 
to join with you in observing the day 
commemorating. the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus from the grave. This 
is one point upor which all denomina- 
tions agree, and even people who be- 
Jong to ma church usually, at least in 
a nominal way, assent to the fact that 
“Christ has risen from the dead and 
become the first-fruits of them. that 
slept.” We would be particular to 
state that the observance of the day 
would be non-sectarian. . 

We would make the service some- 
what informal. To begin with, we 
would sing songs proper to the occa- 
sion, and by all means have most of 
the singing congregational, even if it 
took weeks of training. Time spent in 
getting congregations to singing will 
be well spent. If there was a choir, 
Wwe would not let them do much of the 
singing themselves, but have them 
lead the congregational singing. 

Then we would tell the simple story 
of the Man who, more than nineteen 
Centuries ago, was born in Bethlehem 
and lived in Nazareth until He was 
thirty years old; and then began to 
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teach in a simple way—his pulpit the 
mountainside or the ship or the home 
or the church—wherever He could get 
the common people together, doing 
things no other man did, and which 
no man who was only man ever could 
do. We would sketch His life in broad 
outline, emphasizing particularly the 
fact that He was, above all things else, 
the friend of the common people, a 
laboring man himself, without a home, 
without property, but who predicted 
that His_teachings would bring upon 
Him the @nmity of men who had fixed 
and unchangeable ideas on religion 
and religous observances, that He 
would be put to death, and that He 
would arise from the dead on the third 
day. We would point out that while 
the disciples never expected this, were 
broken-hearted and believed that all 
was lost, He nevertheless did appear 
to them at various times for forty 
days, and so convinced them of the 
reality of His resurrection and of the 
importance of His teaching, that these 
men have since then changed the en- 
tire face of civilization, and given us 
all that is really worth while in this 
world of ours. 

We would, before Easter, have the 
members so drilled and organized that 
every stranger or non-attendant would 
receive a cordial welcome when com- 
ing to the service, and a kindly greet- 
ing afterwards. The object of the 
whole service, aside from worship, 
would be to convince every person 
present that there was at least one 
great fundamental truth upon which 
all were agreed. 

If we were in a country town where 
there is more than one church, we 
would get the pastors together. We 
would get the address of each family 
in town and within three miles of 
town, and send each one a card, stat- 
ing that the resurrection of the Man 
of Nazareth, through whose resurrec- 
tion only we could hope to have future 
life ourselves, will be observed in the 
various churches; that seats will be 
free, and that there will be a glad 
hand for everyone who comes. 

We believe that it is in some such 
way as this that the country churches 
are to get in touch with and gain the 
confidence of the percentage—which we 
estimate at about 50 per cent—in the 
open country and the country towns 
who never attend church, and many of 
whom can truthfully say when they 
lie down on the bed from which they 
know they will not rise: “No man 
careth for my soul.” 





THE PERENNIAL SEED CORN 
PROBLEM. 

Nearly every year we have a state- 
wide and nation-wide complaint that 
the seed corn is bad. The years in 
which we have good seed corn, like 
the last, are exceptional. This year 
the condition is especially bad. A 
farmer sometimes asks us why it is 
that we have so much trouble with 
our seed corn since we began to breed 
seed corn, since the corn gospel was 
so widely and ably proclaimed over 
the prairies of the west. It would ap- 
pear as though the seed corn train and 
seed corn judging were in some way 
or other connected with poor seed 
corn. And so it is and always will be. 

There was not much trouble about 
the seed corn till men began to im- 
prove it. There were years, of course, 
when seed corn was scarce, but gen- 
erally any kind of ordinary care would 
insure good seed. Before the seed 
corn gospel was proclaimed, we have 
known farmers to go and take their 
corn out of the crib and plant it, with 
full confidence that it would grow, 
which it generally did. 

Why is it, then, that corn improve- 
ment means poor seed corn? For two 
reasons: Since we began to study 
corn and since corn sells for forty to 
sixty cents a bushel, we have been 
trying to grow as much corn and of as 
large a type as we can. In all the 
northern half of the corn belt they 
are growing corn too large for the cli- 
mate. The size of the ear of corn we 
grow any year is determined partly by 
the heat units, the amount of heat 
which the climate gives; and if we 
have not heat enough to grow corn of 
the largest type, it is folly to plant 
that kind of seed. We can grow it, but 
it will be soft or caught by frost, and 
seed from that corn will not grow. It 
is folly to grow the same type of corn 
in central Iowa that you can grow in 
south central Illinois, Missouri or 





Kansas. We have not the heat units; 
and if we attempt to grow it, we must 
expect to have trouble with our seed. 
It is folly to grow the same type of 
corn in Minnesota, Wisconsin ard 
South Dakota that you can grow in 
central Iowa, for the same reason. 


One reason, therefore, whv we are 
having such trouble with our seed corn 
is because we are trying to grow 
strains too large for the amount of 
heat we have in the average year. 
There are exceptional years Last 
year farmers in Minnesota could grow 
the same type of corn that would usu- 
ally grow in central Iowa, because 
they had the heat conditions that are 
normal in central Iowa. There are 
other years in which the farmers in 
northern Iowa can not mature a larger 
type of corn than would grow in Min- 
nesota; years when the supply of heat 
is below normal. 

Another reason is that the type of 
corn that we are growing, even if fit- 
ted to our latitude, does not dry out 
like the unimproved corn. We are try- 
ing to grow corn with a medium sized 
cob, with deep grains, rows close to- 
gether, so as to get the largest quan- 
tity of grain possible on the cob. One 
can easily see that this type of corn 
will Iry out more slowly than the un- 
improved corn with larger spaces be- 
tween the rows. Both the cob and 
will dry out more slowly than the un- 
improved type. Therefore, if we are 
to keep on improving our corn, we 
must very greatly improve our meth- 
ods of saving the seed. 

It seems to be very hard to get peo- 
ple to understand the conditions with 
which one must comply if corn is to 
be kept through the winter safely. It 
must be reasonably mature when it is 
husked. It must be thoroughly dried 
out before frost. It must be kept dry. 
It is apparently very simple; and yet, 
like a good many other simple things, 
it is not so easy as it appears at first 
sight. Many farmers put off gathering 
their seed corn until husking time. Be- 
tween maturity and husking time there 
is likely to be some pretty severe freez- 
ing, and the germ becomes not frozen 
but chilled; and while it will grow, it 
will grow weakly, making poor seed. 

Many farmers, having gathered their 
corn at the right time, hang it up out- 
of-doors, where it can have access to 
sun and air, and forget about it. There 
come a few damp nights, the result of 
a low barometer. Then comes in a 
high barometer and a freeze; and that 
corn, which received so much care, 
will be damaged. Other farmers will 
keep it over a stable, and during the 
winter the moisture from the cattle 
will be taken up by the cob. When 
a freeze comes, the corn is injured. 

We once selected some seed corn 
with a great deal of care, and put it 
on slats nailed across the joist of the 
driveway of a double corn crib. We 
were quite sure that corn would keep 


all right. In February there came two 
or three damp days. The doors were 
left open. This damp spell was fol- 


lowed by a very sharp freeze, and over 
half of that corn failed to grow. Seed 
corn, if thoroughly dry and kept dry, 
will stand a very low temperature and 
not become injured; but it will not 
stand moisture plus a temperature be- 
low zero. ‘ 

Why do we talk about this now? 
Simply because we hope to impress on 
the minds of our readers the neces- 
sity of looking out sharply for the seed 
corn next year. If these suggestions 
had been followed last fall, there would 
have been no ground for complaint 
about the seed corn this spring; but 
in about three years in four there will 
be complaint unless corn is picked be- 
fore there is a chance of frost, unless 
it is dried out and kept dry. 

We are going to have trouble, and 
very serious trouble, about our seed 
corn this spring. We will get the corn 
somewhere. There will be no serious 
failure of the crop on account of it, 
where the farmer realizes the situa- 
tion in time; but when we have to 
get seed corn wherever we can, we 
simply drop back in our corn breeding 
operations and lose the results of sev- 
eral years’ labor. Therefore, let the 
lessons of this year—severe as they 
are, and involving loss no matter what 
we do, unless we have secured seed 
corn last fall—impress upon our minds 
the importance of taking every precau- 
tion to secure seed corn for next year. 
It will not pay to go back to the old 
way of growing any kind of corn that 
will grow. We must improve the qual- 


ity; we must improve the yield. We 
must get to a point in the northern 








half of Illinois and Iowa where we are 
able to put No. 2 corn on the market 
something. we have not done for sey. 
eral years. 

If you have not tested your seeq 
corn, do it tonight, tomorrow—just as 
soon as you can. If it is all right, yoy 
are all right; if all wrong—well, you 
know. 


FARMERS’ WEEK AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 


We had the privilege of being at 
Cornell University two or three days 
during Farmers’ Week, and making 
three addresses. Cornell has about 
five thousand students, nearly fifteen 
hundred of them taking the agricul- 


tural course. It is taking the iead in 
tying the college to the farm, in dig- 
tributing farm literature of the prac- 
tical sort, and in that part of the state 
and to some extent of the nation, in 
giving farmers expert assistamce in 
solving the problems that come up 
from year to year. 

Its Farmers’ Week is unique. It 
lasts through the week. It is intended 
to bring back all the old students, to 
encourage the visits of progressive 
farmers, and of every sort. and class 
of people who are in any way con- 
nected with agriculture, not excluding 
the country preacher and the country 
school teacher. When we left the at- 
tendance of visitors had been about 
two thousand, but it was expected that 
it would reach three thousand before 
the week was over. 

Men from other states, whom it was 
supposed had something to say that 
would benefit the New York people, 
were invited, provision being made for 
the payment of their expenses. it was 
worth a great deal to attend this meet- 
ing, although in the nature of things 
we could take in but a very small part 
of it in two days. ‘With the great 
number of visitors, it was divided into 
sections: the rural school, the rural 
church, the higher methods of educa- 
tion, drainage, dairying, stock grow- 
ing, fruit culture, in short, about ev- 
erything that pertains to the work ef 
the farm and the life of the farmer 
as well. 

It would be useless to try to give a 
detailed account of the different meet- 
ings. It would fill up the entire issue 
and far more. One day was given 
over to the country church, where pro- 
fessors of theology, presiding elders 
and country pastors met and discussed 
the problems pertaining to the coun- 
try church. There were about seventy 
country pastors present, and they took 
a very lively part in the discussion. 
The agricultural colleges are begin- 
ning to perceive the very great im- 
portance of having 4a thriving country 
church, if we are to have thriving ag- 
riculture. The Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College has for three years been 
holding a short course for country pas- 
tors, giving them such instruction as 
will aid them in understanding the 
farmer’s business and thus influencing 
his life. The country pastors at this 
meeting did not agree with everything 
which the professors of theology sug- 
gested, but the discussion was most 
interesting, and will be productive of 
very great good. 

We hope the time will come when 
every agricultural college in the land 
will have not a farmers’ day but a 
farmers’ week; and that during this 
week the discussions will cover not 
only the production and the marketing 
of the products of the farm, but the 
entire life of the farmer—his church, 
his school, his social life. This will 
greatly aid in supplying the greatest 
need of America today, which is not a 
revised tariff, nor reform in court pro- 
cedure, nor an improved banking sys- 
tem, nor any of the other things that 
politicians talk about so much—but a 
new rural civilization, a civilization 
that will make farm life not only 
worth living, but the best living, take 
it all in all, that is possible for a hu- 
man being anywhere on this round 
globe. 








In our issue of March ist, page 26, 
appears an article on Speculation in 
Semi-arid Lands. During the course 
of this article we are made to say: 
“These lands are worth four or five 
dollars a year for grazing.” Of course 
what we meant to say was that these 
lands are worth four or five dollars an 
acre for grazing purposes. Our read- 
ers who preserve their files will kind 
ly note this correction on page 26. 
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GIVE THE YOUNG THINGS A CHANCE 

Ninety per cent of the young things 
that come on the farms during the 
present year will appear within the 
next sixty days—the calves, colts, pigs 
and lambs. On the health of these 
young things depends largely the prof- 
jts of the farm ‘in the next twelve 
months to come. On their thrift -will 
depend whether the boy or girl can 
go to college, whether there will be a 
new piano, or new rugs, whether mod- 
ern conveniences will be placed in the 


home 

Therefore, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that these young things be prop- 
erly cared for when they come. They 
have a right to a fair and decent 
chance. Before man took care of live 
stock, the young things had a better 
chance than they have now, even 
though the wolf and coyote lay in wait 
for them. These were not half so dan- 
gerous as the enemies that are found 
in the majority of stables in the prai- 
rie states. 

Animals are endowed with an in- 
stinct of cleanliness, particularly so 
at the time they give birth to their 
voung and during their early life. The 
wild turkey, or even the half-domesti- 
cated wild turkey, will not roost in 
the same spot of ground two nights in 
succession. She will have a clean place 
to hover her brood over night. The 
cow, even under domestication, wi?l 
not drop her calf on a filthy herding 
ground, but will go away by herself, 
so that her offspring may fall ypon a 
clean spot, and she will get away even 
from that spot as soon as possible. The 
fawn, when it is dropped, will, as soon 
as it has refreshed itself at nature’s 
fountain, move away to a new spot. If 
they are in pairs, the second one will 
move in the opposite directien, and the 
doe herself will move to a point where 
she can see both. You never hear of 
calf cholera in the summer time when 
the calves are dropped in a clean field. 
You will have plenty of cases of it in 
the next two months, when the calves 
are dropped in the stable. 

If we are to have good luck with the 
young things,® therefore, it is of the 
utmost importance that we provide a 
clean place on which they can make 
their entrance into this world. If not, 
there will be calf cholera. Your colt 
may have navel disease, and it might 
as well die—better, in facet. Your pigs 
will become puny and wink out; you 
font’ know why; and you are likely to 
have bad luck with your lambs. The 
reason for all this bad luck is unsani- 
tary conditions, dirt; to put it in plain 
English—filth. 

You have not followed nature. Why, 
even a brood sow, if left alone, will go 
away by herself to make her nest. 
And she will not eat anything for a 
couple of days because she knows that 
if she eats heavily her pigs are likely 
‘to have milk fever and die. Let us 
try to get hold of the wisdom with 
which nature has endowed the mother, 

nd supply the same cleanliness under 
farm conditions that the young enjoy 
in the wild state. 

Whenever a farmer allows his cow 
to drop a calf in a filthy stable, he in- 
vites calf cholera. The calf will come 
all right, but is likely to take what is 
known as white scours, and die prob- 
ably within forty-eight hours. What 
was the cause of this? A filthy stable. 
The disease germs came in contact 
with the green navel. Remember that 
the calf, before birth, was fed through 
the navel cord; and until that cToses 
up, which is a matter of two or three 
Gays, it affords the easiest access to 
zerms. When they get into the sys- 
tem the calf is likely to die. What is 
the’ preventive? Have the stable clean. 
Tie the navel cord as soon as you see 
it: then disinfect it. 

The same is true of the colt. No 
man who expects a brood mare to drop 
a colt should have her put in a dirty 
stable. If you have no other place for 
her, clean out the stable, disinfect it, 
and give her a bed of clean straw, and 
then do with the navel cord as we have 
told you to do in the case of a calf. 
Scottish farmers have noticed a very 
heavy decrease in lambs in the last 
Part of the lambing season. Why? Be- 
cause the enclosures have become 
filthy. 

Give the young things a chance to be 
born, and then give them a chance to 
Start right. Every young thing is en- 
titled to the first milk. Although there 
is not much fecal matter left in the 








bowels of the calf at birth, having been 
nourished through its whole existence 
by the mother’s blood, there is some, 
and nature provides in'the first milk 
a powerful aperient and tonic, medi- 
cine such as no doctor can prescribe. 
This is true of all mammals, human 
beings as well as other animals. If 
the young animal is deprived of this, 
it is deprived of its birthright. Nature 
always provides for the care of the 
young things, and if you will follow 
her methods, you will have success. 
Many farmers allow their calves to 
become puny and weak through bad 
feeding after they begin to feed by 
hand. Some calves are killed because 
the milk of the dam is too rich. The 
balanced ration for the calf is the milk 
of the cow on the open range. If we, 
by long generations of culture, increase 
the butter-fat content of the milk, we 
throw it out of balance for the calf. 
If we skim the butter-fat off and feed 
the skim-milk, that is out of balance, 
and unless we restore the balance, we 





must not expect success. Nature feeds 
the young with a balanced ration, she 
feeds it warm, feeds it sweet, feeds 
it often. If we feed the young calf 
cold milk, if we feed it sour milk, or 
if we feed it sweet milk one time and 
sour another, or if we let the calf al- 
most starve and then give it all that it 
craves in its extreme hunger, what 
else can we expect but trouble? 

Cetrainly the young things are en- 
titled to a chance; are entitled to a 
clean stable, a clean place to be born. 
They are entitled to a well ventilated 
and well lighted place to spend their 
early life. They are entitled to a bal- 
anced ration such as nature would 
have given them if we had not “butted 
in.” They are entitled to a chance to 
stretch their limbs, and play and exer- 
cise. An understanding of the ways 
of nature is of more value than the 
skill of the physician to deal with a 
disease after it has made its appear- 
ance on the farm through the neglect 
of the farmer. 





Where Shall We Get Feeders? 


We spent a couple of days in Febru- 
ary as a guest in a sanitarium which 
classes beef and mutton and pork and 
turkey and chicken and fat goose and 
quail and coffee as in the same class 
of poisons as whisky and tobacco. We 
could not help wondering, as we sat at 
the table and ate purely vegetable food, 
except that they gave us some eggs 
once in a while, with the chemical 
analysis—the protein, carbohydrates, 
fats and calories of energy marked in 
figures above each item on the menu— 
what would happen if the whole hu- 
man race should adopt this kind of a 
diet. We wondered where we would 
get our shoes, the bridles and saddles 
for our horses, leather for our couches 
and traveling bags, our hair mattress- 
es, our gelatin, our glue, a good deal 
of our ivory—and we don’t know what 
all. We could not help but think how 
the general acceptance of this doc- 
trine would change the face of civiliza- 
tion. We don’t believe that the world 
would die of starvation if it was ac- 
cepted, for we can live without meat 
if we have to. In fact, it is easier to 
live without meat than it is to do 
without the by-products of the cattle, 
the hogs and the sheep. 


We don’t expect that this manner 
of dieting will become world-wide or 
even general. We think the people 
will still keep on eating beef and mut- 
ton and pork as long as they are able 
to buy it. The thing that concerns us 
now is where we are to get our feeding 
cattle; for if beef is to be put upon the 
market, it must be fed, and before it 
can be fed it must be grown, and some- 
body must find profit in growing it. 
To grow the very best beef there must 
be rich and abundant grass, more or 
less corn, and alfalfa or other forage; 
and lands that grow these feeds are 
becoming higher priced all over the 
United States, and will be higher in 
price in the future. It is not easy to 
grow a steer on these high-priced lands 
and sell it at a price which, taking into 
account the increased cost of living in 
other lines, the consumer can afford 
to pay. 

It is much easier to say where we 
can not get our feeders than to say 
where we cah, and perhaps this is the 
best way of approaching the subject. 
We can not get them anywhere in the 
tropics, neither can we get them in the 
arctic regions, either north or south. 
We can not get them in the mountains, 
for though mountainous land will grow 
some sort of beef, it will not grow the 
type of beef that it pays to feed. We 
can not get them in the sections that 
are given over to supplying milk for 
the great cities (a constantly widen- 
ing section), for to grow milk with the 
highest profit you must have the spe- 
cial purpose dairy cow, and the steer 
of the special purpose dairy cow is not 
worth feeding for beef. It is not built 
that way. We can not get them on 
lands that do not grow rich grasses, 
no matter whether level or mountain- 
ous. We can not get them from the 
lands that are given over to lemon or 
orange culture, or to other fruits or to 
vegetables or to tobacco. We are 
never going to get very much beef out 
of the cotton belt, for the simple rea- 
son that all these lands are worth so 
much money for the production of the 
specialties we have mentioned, that we 
can not afford to grow beef on them 
at any price. 








We are therefore limited to the corn 
belt, where it is not given-over to milk 
production especially, and to the range. 
If the range, which is our great na- 
tional pasture reaching from the 99th 
meridian to the Rocky mountains and 
from the Canadian line to the Texas 
Panhandle, had been wisely managed 
instead of being mismanaged about as 
badly as it is possible for human mind 
to conceive, we would have had an 
abundant supply of feeding steers— 
double the supply we ever had when 
the range was in its palmiest days. 


Twenty years ago we did our best to 
get the land department of one of the 
great transcontinental railroads, which 
was anxious to dispose of its lands, to 
sell them in large tracts, varying in 
size according to the quality of the 
land, at the prices they were then ask- 
ing, to farmers in the corn belt. They 
could each then have a range of their 
own for growing steers, and could feed 
them off on a feeding-in-transit rate 
with the corn grown at home on their 
own farms. Instead of that, they were 
sold to speculators, and by dint of ex- 
tensive advertising and lying, making 
the bold assertion that “rainfall fol- 
lows the piow,” that “the east is mov- 
ing west,” that “cultivation increases 
rainfall,” induced farmers to put their 
hard-earned cash into these lands. (We 
are now speaking of the high and dry 
lands—not of sections irrigated or sub- 
irrigated.) Believing that they would 
be equally as productive in the future 
as the corn lands of the Mississippi 
valley. 

And what is the result? The range 
is broken up and no longer supplies 
feeders. Hundreds of farmers go west, 
attempt to work a miracle, hang on to 
the very last, and are forced to leave, 
having in their attempts to farm, de- 
stroyed the native grasses, the only 
ones that will grow in that section, 
speaking generally, leaving the soil to 
blow away and to be washed into gul- 
lies by the drenching rains, sometimes 
coming in regular cloudbursts, which 
are peculiar to any semi-arid country. 

The:-result is that with our increas- 
ing population, our cattle supply, take 
the United States over, is steadinly de- 
creasing. In 1910, according to the 
census, we had over 41,173,000 caitle; 
in 1911, 39,679,000, and this year only 
37,260,000, and all the while popula- 
tion is increasing. This refers to cat- 
tle other than dairy cows. Is it any 
wonder that beef is high? 

If we had the range as it used to be, 
the shortage could very soon be made 
up, but under present conditions it can 
not. The wise men saw this many 
years ago, and plead for a leasing sys- 
tem that would avoid the open range 
and the horrible suffering of live stock 
that takes place in bad years, so that 
the farmer, while he could not own the 
land, could occupy it on reasonable 
terms and under conditions which 
would have maintained and increased 
the growth of grass on these great na- 
tional pastures. If congress will pay 
no heed to speculators, and will main- 
tain the best conditions possible for 
those who have already settled, and 
will begin the work of educating the 
publie as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of farming in that section, we 
shall by and by be able to maintain a 
supply of feeders from the semi-arid 
section, of which we stand in such 
sore need, 





The only other source of feeding cat 
tle of which we have any knowledge is 
the produce of the dual purpose cow in 
the corn and grass country. The man 
an high-priced land, say one-hundred 
dollars an acre and over, can not af-; 
ford to keep an average cow for the 
chance of an average calf. He can 
keep the very best cow, under the very 
best management, for the chance of 
the very best calf, that will make the 
very best beef that enters the human 
mouth. But this requires large capi- 
tal and still larger intelligence, and 
there are few who will be able to work 
out the problem in this way. 

There are great numbers of farmers, 
however, who, knowing they can not; 
keep the average cow for the chance 
of an average’ calf, become patrons of 
creameries, and get a double profit: 
from their cattle—a profit from the: 
milk and a profit in growing young 
cattle that can utilize the roughness 


‘on the farm, for which there is no oth- 


er market, at the same time maintain- 
ing soil fertilty. 

When we go out of the stock busi- 
ness, our lands will continually run 
down. Many farmers did not believe 
this twenty years ago, but they are 
beginning to see it now. We do not 
say that it is impossible to keep up 
the land without live stock. What we 
do say is that it is easier and cheaper 
to keep it up with live stock than it 
is without it. 

It is easy to see that this beef prob- 
lem affects us on many sides. The 
world needs the beef. The manufac- 
turers of all kinds of leather materials 
need the hides. There is no by-product 
of the beef that is not necessary to our 
civilization. Hence, one of the most 
important problems is how to grow 
feeding steers that will enable the 
feeders to give the world good beef 
at prices that they can afford to pay. 





KEEPING THE BLUE GRASS PASTURE 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What is the best thing to do with 
an old blue grass pasture which is 
full of dandelions? The pasture is 
over twenty years old, and has a good 
stand of blue grass, but the dande- 
lions are so thick it can’t or dont’ seem 
to do well. It has been well manured 
and is fairly well tiled. I have almost 
decided to plow it up and raise corn, 
as I am disgusted with it as it is. I 
see that you say never to plow up an 
old pasture, but what is best to do in 
a case of this kind? I thought of sow- 
ing clover and timothy, but unless 
there is some means of eradicating the 
dandelions there is no use of doing so. 
If I can help it, I don’t care to plow 
up this pasture, as it is well fenced.” 

A sure way to get rid of the dande- 
lions is to plow and put in corn. But 
if we were in our correspondent’s po- 
sition, we would make an effort to 
crowd out the dandelions by sowing a 
mixture of grasses and clovers. This 
spring as the frost is going out of the 
ground, we would thoroughly disk this 
pasture and then would put in grass 
seed, either with a disk drill or by 
broadcasting and harrowing. A splen- 
did mixture for each acre would be 
two pounds of blue grass, three pounds 
of orchard grass, three pounds of tim- 
othy, two pounds of red clover, one 
pound of mammoth clover, one pound 
of alsike, and one pound of white clo- 
ver. The clovers are especially good 
at crowding out dandelions. We have 
known of white clover in a lawn in @ 
wet season to completely get the up- 
per hand of the dandelions. 

There is another method which this 
correspondent might use to destroy 
the dandelions. He might try spray- 
ing to get rid of them. It wiil scarce- 
ly pay him to do so, however, unless 
he thas a large horse sprayer on the 
place already. The cheapest and best 
dandelion spray is made by mixing 
two pounds of iron sulphate with a 
gallon of water. It takes 50 to 75 gal- 
lons of the mixture to spray an acre. 
The spray blackens every dandelion 
leaf it touches, but does not hurt the 
grass. Neither does it poison it for 
the stock. A month after the spray- 
ing has been done, the dandelions re- 
cover and must be sprayed again. To 
completely kill out the dandelions, the 
spraying must be done four or five 
times during the season. Those inter- 
ested in spraying for dandelions should 
write to the North Dakota experiment 
station, at Fargo, for bulletins on 
spraying dandelions. 
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TH’ =MEDY IN ILLINOIS. 
In our l t issue we gave a synopsis 
‘of a repor. of a rural life survey in 
‘some dozen of the best counties in 


central Illinois, what is known as the 
black belt, a country of deep, rich and 
high-priced land. The 
over the entire counties, but 


surveys were 
not made 
of typical communities in each of the 
counties. 


It is apparent that in all of them 
straight grain farming has been fob 


lowed, that tenancy is increasing, that 
the majority of the churches are stand- 
ing still, dying or dead; that there is 
no distinctively rural social life; that 
the farmer’s sons and daughters go to 
the towns and cities for their amuse- 
ments; that the churches are not so- 
cial centers; and that the whole tend- 
ency of the church life and social life 
is to drive people from the country to 
the town. All this while land is ad- 
vancing in price, while on the major- 
ity of the farms the yield is stationary 
or declining, dve to the waste of fer- 
tility in the soil. 

This is the diagnosis. Who can sug- 
gest a remedy? In the first place, it 
evidently can not be furnished by po- 
litical action. The election of a re- 
publican or democratic governor, or 
president, or legislature, will not make 
a particle of difference. 

It is evident that the improvement 
of agricultural machinery ha. ot ben- 
efited it. A mere!y casual study might 
show that social conditions, fertility of 
soil. size of schools and churches, have 
all been adversely affected by the im- 
provements in agricultural machinery 
and have not been helped by the im- 
provement in agricultural methods. 

Whatever help comes to these com- 


munities or these counties or to the 
corn belt generally must come not 
from without but from within; and it 


must come if the price of land is to 
be maintained. Land can not maintain 
its price in Illinois, if the Illinois soils 
decline in fertility. Any increase in 
production in Illinois or anywhere else 
must be measured by the increased in- 
telligence of the farmers. 

Furthermore, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, if there is to be lasting prosper- 
ity, that the young people find 
recreations in the country instead of 
in the cities. If the young people find 
their recreations in the city, sooner 
or later they will go to the city to live, 
and the class of people on whom the 
future price of the lands depends will 
be lost from the location where they 
could do best for themselves and best 
for the world. 

Therefore, if the landlords, who own 
so mvch of this high-priced land and 
rent to tenants, or the men who own 
the land and live on it, are to be se- 
cure in their earthly possessions, they 
will have to take an interest in the 
welfare of the community—moral, re- 
ligiovs and educational—such as they 
are not taking now. 

Leaving out the churches of the 
towns, in which we have only a sec- 
ondary interest, we might call their 
attention to the fact that in sections 
of I!'inois Where modern methods have 
been introduced in the churches, the 
price of land is increasing in value in 
proportion to the prosperity of the 
churches and schools—for example, 
Plainview, Bement and Rock Creek, 
where the price of land is advancing, 
and where tenants are willing to pay 
a higher rental for the land in order 
to live in a strictly up-to-date com- 
murity. 

Landiords, therefore, have the _ big- 
financial interest in getting the 
churches to adopt up-to-date methods 
and reconstructing their schools, en- 
larging them at least to a point where 
there are enough school children at- 
tending the school to enable them to 
play. A playless school is a school 
that does not pay for the money in- 
vested. The landlords, however, can 
not do it all. The preachers, no mat- 
ter of what denomination they may be, 
will have to adopt up-to-date methods. 
The church that does not furnish rec- 
reation for the young people of its 
membership, or that puts the dollar- 
mark on what it does furnish, will not 
prosper, no matter how much devotion 
there may be on the part of the min- 
ister and church officials. They are 
absolutely ignoring the fundamental 
principles of human nature. 

Again, there can be no improvement 
in those communities where the 
churches are dying or not growing, or 
as long as the building up of a church 
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is regarded as a competitive proposi- | 


tion. Where preachers of one denomi- | 
nation regard themselves as in com- 
petition with the preachers of another 
denomination, they are constantly try- 
ing to build up denominational walls 
out of material not quarried out of the 
rock of Zion. Religion, if it is to be 
effective, must be coéperative instead 
of competitive. 

There will be no great advance in 
rural life in these or any other com- 
munities unless the religion of Christ 
is preached in terms of farm life. The 
people of the present age are not in- 
terested in the denominational strifes 
and rivalries of a past generation, nor 
is there anv reason why they should 
be interested in them. You might just 
as well feed a six months’ old baby 
on corned beef and cabbage and ex- 
pect it to thrive, as to expect people 
to be attracted to doctrines expressed 
in terms of theology which they do not 
comprehend and do not care to try to 
comprehend. 

Make every church a social center; 
adapt the arithmetic of the schools to 
the problems of the farm; teach some 
local geography; interest the children 
in things that go on around them; give 
them an opportunity for recreation and 
sport, and new life will come into a 
community heretofore apparently dead 
—whether in Illinois, Iowa or any oth- 
er state—when the church life and 
the educational life are strictly up-to- 
date. If, as this report in Illinois 
shows, the boys play baseball gener- 
ally on Sunday, the preacher is some- 
what at fault. If he understands his 
business, he should be able to per- 
suade farmers to give their boys Sat- 
urday afternoon for baseball; and if 
the preacher is there himself, there 
should be little trouble about géfting 
them to go to church the next day in- 
stead of playing baseball. 

In short, we have no patent remedy 
for the ills that afflict the farming 
communities, nor can any such rem- 
ery: be furnished by anybody outside. 
People can not be elevated from the 
outside. They must elevate themselves. 
The landlords can do much by insist- 
ing on better schools and paying the 
price; on better teachers, preferably 
country reared, and paying them fair 
wages; and by supporting the church- 
es in the neighborhood in which their 
land is located, and consulting with 
the preachers as to what are the best 
methods of improving rural conditions. 

The preachers can do much if they 
will simply get’acquainted with their 
people and their raw material, and not 
undertake to present the great truths 
of religion except insofar as they can 
present them in terms of farm life, in 
other words, in words and illustrations 
which people who have never gone to 
church or Sabbath school can under- 
stand. They may find it hard to get 
the fodder down to the lambs, but 
they can do so if they will try; that is, 
if they are cut out for preachers in the 
first place—and particularly country 
preachers. 

The school teachers can do much, if 
they will teach in terms of farm life. 
If we are any judge of the future, it 
will not be long until teachers can not 
find employment in the country unless 
they will do this. 

The farmers themselves must realize 
that their work should be codperative 
instead of competitive; and, further- 
more, that they can not afford for lack 
of encouragement to allow a farmer 
to become a poor farmer either in 
property or intelligence. This move- 
ment would be greatly helped if farm- 
ers would organize farmers’ clubs, to 
talk over these matters, and helped 
still more if farmers’ wives could get 
together in clubs and discuss the prob- 
lems which interest them. 

Farmers used to talk about the de- 
mocracy of the farm; that all classes 
were on the same social basis. Agri- 
culture will be ruined if the possession 
of an automobile is allowed to draw 
the line in the country as it does in 
town, between the rich and the poor. 
The most baneful class distinctions 
that exist anywhere, even in the Old 
World, are the class distinctions that 
are apt to arise in the country com- 
munity betwixt the land owner and 
the renter, or between the man who 
owns an automobile and the man who 
does not. For the renter is a human 
being, and often a finer human being 
than the man who owns the land, and 
should be treated as a man. He has 
all the hepes and aspirations, and of- 
ten all the possibilities that lie in the 
human breast. 





Pardon us if we speak on this sub- 


— 
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TIRES 


MADE TO FIT EVERY TYPE AND STYLE OF RIM 


HE up-to-date farmer—(the man -who 
owns an automobile) buys reliable, se- 
lected seeds because he knows that only 
good seeds result in a bountiful, profitable 


harvest. 


In buying Automobile Tires you should 


follow the same plan. 


The price you pay 


for a tire is the seed—the mileage you get 


from the tire is the harvest. 


Cheap tires 


produce a poor crop of mileage—while 
Diamond Tires bought on a Quality basis 
always produce a bumper harvest of Miles 


and Wear. 


Diamond Tires were the first automobile tires 
made in America—and from that day—fourteen years 
ago—to this, more Diamond Tires have been sold 
each year than any other single brand of tires in the 


world. 


And the reason that more Diamond Tires 


are sold each year is because tire buyers know from 
experience that they can absolutely depend on Dia- 
mond Tires to deliver the Greatest Mileage. 


Diamond Tires are built of the very best selected 
materials, in the largest Tire Factory in the World, 
by men who have had a longer experience in tire 
building than any other manufacturers. They are 
rugged, staunch, reliable tires made to fit all types 
of rims and on a Mileage and Service basis are the 
cheapest tires you can buy. 


If you are about to buy a new car, insist that it be equipped 
with Diamond Tires before you place the order. The car will 
cost no more with Diamonds than with cheap tires. 


Remember—the car maker does not guar- 
antee the tires on the car he sells you; his 
responsibility ends there but yours begins. 


There are Diamond dealers everywhere—there’s 


one near you. 


Stations that take care of Diamond tire users. 


And Fifty-Four Diamond Service 


If 


you don’t know who is your nearest Diamond 


Write for our 19/2 Catalogue—It’s Free, 
The.Diamond Rubber @mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 


dealer. 











The PHILLIPS Seven Powers in One 


Stop Buying Pig-Iron. We Sell What You Want—Power 


Can be moved easily to any part of the farm for any work a farmer has to do. 


He 


doesn’t have to call in his neighbors to grind his feed. cut his ensilage or fodder, neither does he have to run 


a GREAT BIG 8 


H. P. ENGLENE to pump water and run his cream separator, that only takes 1+ H. 


P.: he can't afford to do this; it takes too much gasoline. 


Every farmer needs an 8 H. 


P. engine at off times and only 2 horse power most of the time. 


Most farmers can’t afford to put so much money in a big engine, and so limp along with a 2 or 3 horse power 








engine when they would really like an 8 horse power, 
and if they could get a first-class 8 H. P. that 
does not cost any more than the common 6 
AH. P. engine to buy and one that would RUN on 
AS 
ENGINE when doing smal] engine’s work: one that 
the farmer could use anywhere and any place that any 
2. 3. 4. 5, 
either as a mounted engine or as a semi-portable or @ 
stationary, on a foundation, or as a marine engine if 
desired—I say when the farmer can get ALL. THIS 
IN ONE provided the engine is simple and durable as 
the old fashioned kind, he will then have 
ideal farm power. 
PHILLIPS FARM MOTO 
more. 
you more about it. 








LITTLE GASOLINE AS ANY SMALL 


6, 7, $ horse power engine could be used, 









ust the 
THE WONDERFUL 
HK is all this and 
Air or WATER COOLED. Let us tell 
Write for Circular No. 45-G. 














PHILLIPS GASOLINE & KEROSENE ENGINE CO. 


L. C. KUHNERT, Jr.. Pres. 


236 No. Jefferson St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ject with a great deal of earnestness; | for in our judgment the-future of agri- 


culture in the corn belt depends large- 
ly on whether we can develop a dis- 
tinctively rural life, satisfying to the 
old and to the young as well. With- 
out a properly developed social life, 


by which we mean pleasant and cor- 
dial relations between the differen. 
members of the community, life, wheth- 
er on the farm or in the town, is hard- 
ly worth living. 
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LAME Horse? 





Mark the Spot 


WE guarantee to cure your horse of 
any form of lameness. You run 
no risk whatever. Just put a cross where 
the lameness occurs. We will send you 
the Best and Most Reliable Diagnosis 
Absolutely Free. 

All you have to do is to mark, just 
where your horse has a swelling, sore or 
any one of the big number of possible 
causes of lameness,.and send it to us. 
We will then give the coupon to our 
practicing Veterinary Specialist for his 
expert diagnosis. We then inform you 
of the cause of your horse’s lameness and 
the remedy that will absolutely cure 
him. We do all this for nothing. 


Be positive, know what you are doing and 
know that you are treating the right spot in the right 
way. Don’t gisfigure your horse and reduce bis market 
value. Write tous. We send you a $1000 Warranty 
Bond te guarantee you against los—for 


MACK’S $1000 
SPAVIN REMEDY 


Must Cure or Your Money Back 








You cannot afford to neglect this opportunity. We 
guarantee to cure your of Bone or Bog 
Spavin, Ringbone, Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, 
Shoe Boil, Sprung Knee, Lacerated and Ruptured Ten- 
dons, Sweeny and ali other forms of lameness. 

Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy goes right to 
the source of the trouble and quickly restores natural, 
healthy conditions in the bones, muscles and tendons of 
your horse. It cures lameness in just a few days and 
the animal may be worked as usual. Coatains nothing 
to injure or scar the horse. 


Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 3, 1911. 
McKallor Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Gentlemen:—I take pleasure in advising you that I 
purchased a bottle of Mack’s $1000 Spavin Rem- 
edy, and used it on one of the largest curbs I have ever 
seen, and which I thought incurable, but after using 
about one third of the bottle of your wonderful remedy 
he bas become sound, and as smooth as the day he was 
foaled. It certainly is the greatest remedy on the market. 
Yours respectfully, GEO. MOLLOY, 


—— Mark a cross showing 
y; Va where your horse is 
4 
(B 


Ask your drag fame and mail this 


gist for Mack's 
$1000 Spavin 
Remedy—if he 

cannot supply 

you, remit $5.00 direct to 
uw. Anyway, send today 
for our valuable Free 
Book—“‘Horse Sense.” 





McKALLOR DRUG 
COMPANY 
Binghamton, N.Y. 



























Shoes are the best 
known shoes in the world. Seven mil- 


“Star Brand’’ 


lion pairs soldlast year. No other concern 
ever made or sold as many shoes in one year. 
We own and operate twenty big fac- 
tories. Our manufacturing cost is the lowest. 
The saving in cost goes into extra quality. 
The “Patriot’’ Shoe for men is a ‘Star 
Brand” Shoe. It is a finer shoe—a better 
Shoe than others costing a dollar more. 
Made in all leathers and in all the newest 
styles to be worn this season. You can pay 
more but you can not get more in style, fit 
or long wear. 

Get the Patriot—$4.00 to $5.00 
‘Star Brand’’ Shoes are pure shoes, 
honestly made of good leather. No substi- 
tutes for leather are ever used. The Staron 
the heel means as much to you as does the 

Sterling’’ mark on silverware. ,, 

If your dealer does not sell the “ Patriot” 
and other Star Brand Shoes it will pay you 
pn change dealers, Book of 30 new styles 

ree 





' “* Star Brand Shoe Are Better”’ 
Dept. 10-A 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON, ¢ RAND 


: more serious problem: 











The Hand 
Stallion Service Record 


Every. stallion owner needs the ‘‘Hamdy’” 


indexed, and the most convenient - 

Dublished for:horsemen.-* Printed on tough linen 

Paper, durably bound in cloth covers. Jnst fits 

the pocket. Price 75c each. a. Address 
WALLA 





all orders to CES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines,,.lowa. o> 


Record... Contains blanks for 100.mares; fully. 
ever 
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THE BRITISH CRISIS. 


Last week the coal- miners of Eng- 
land, to the number of nearly a mil- 
lion men, agreed to go on strike, the 
reason given being that at the wages 
paid they could not live even on the 
coarsest and simplest fare. Within 
two days this strike threw about 2,200 
railroad trains out of business. What 
the outcome is our readers will know 
before this reaches them. If the strike 
continues, some millions of people in 
England will be on the verge of starva- 
tion, and tens of thousands will die. 
The sailings of some ships have al- 
ready. been canceled, and there is like- 
ly to be the most serious condition in 
Great Britain that he empire has ever 
faced. 

We have reason to believe that there 
is some truth in the statement of these 
miners as to the disparity between 
wages. and the cost of living. We have 
for some months anticipated this strike 
—and not only this one, but strikes 
all over the world. The remote cause 
of it is not government nor tariff, nor 
any other one of the alleged causes, 
but the opening up some forty years 
ago of the western prairies to cultiva- 
tion, and the stimulus given to their 
settlement by the homestead law and 
grants to railroads. The cities of the 
world, and the mining centers of the 
world, have become used to a low cost 
of living, due to the reckless mining 
of the fertility of the soils of the prai- 
ries and selling it at the bare cost of 
mining. In other words, the cost of 
food is the ultimate factor in the build- 
ing up of great cities; and when cities 
are built up on food at about half its 
normal cost, they will have a very se- 
rious time of it when food prices be- 
come normal, as they are now. 

The problem becomes more difficult 
in England, because English labor 
unions have aimed to do just as little 
as they can, with the idea that work- 
ing to their full capacity will decrease 
the amount of labor. In other words, 
they believe that if they work to their 
full efficiency, there will be less work 
left to do, and men will be thrown out 
of employment. In short, they have 
been cultivating inefficiency instead of 
efficiency. 

Before this reaches the eye of the 
reader, he will know the immediate 
result of this strike. The men who 
operate the mines must either increase 
wages and then balance it by increas- 
ing the price of coal, or else the Brit- 
ish government must do as the French 
government did: use military force, 
draft the miners, and put them to pro- 
tecting the railroads. They will not 
dare do the latter, and will therefore 
have to do the former. 

This increased price of coal will put 
the burden of the increase of wages 
on those who use coal, and that is 
everybody. They will be obliged to 
increase the price of things they pro- 
duce with the coal. This will increase 
the entire cost of living, and within 
two or three years the miners will be 
no better off than they were before. 
This is the history of the advance in 
the price of labor in England, and, we 
might add, in every other country. 

This brings us up against a still 
Capital can 
unload its burdens on the general pub- 
lic and thus increase the cost of liv- 
ing. This raises the question whether 
our present system, which has been in 
existence less than a century, is after 
all permanent, and whether we shall 
not be obliged, whether we will or not, 
to resort to the other alternative: co- 
operation where there is small capital 
required, and profit-sharing, as in min- 
ing, railroading and manufacturing in 
a large way, where the essential thing 
is a large amount of capital. 

We offer this simply that our read- 
ers may think over it, as they will 
have to do their part in the future in 
solving the world’s problems. 





GRAIN UNDER THE FOOD AND 
DRUGS A 


In our issue of last week we referred 
to the ruling by Doctor Wiley, which 
put grain under the food and drugs act 
—and suggested the trouble this would 
make for the farmer and grain mer- 
chant. Last week a committee repre- 
senting grain dealers and farmers went 
to Washington and presented this mat- 
ter to Secretary Wilson, with the re- 
sult that he has suspended Doctor 
Wiley’s ruling. ‘Secretary Wilson is 


a practical man, and could quickly see 
' the foolishness of -such-a-ruling. 





THE HIMALAYA BERRY 


A subscriber sends us a circular is- 
sued by an Iowa agricultural paper, in 
whieh the Himalaya berry is offered 
as a premium to any man who will 
subscribe ,for the paper. In this cir- 
cular this berry is pronounced “the 
greatest discovery of the age.” It is 
said that it will grow forty or fifty 
feet a year, and new growth starts 
from the end of last year’s branches; 
that no wood dies, and the old fruits 
every season and keeps on bearing 
year after year. It is further claimed 
that the average harvest is from five 
to ten tons of berries on one acre from 
500 plants, set ten by ten feet apart, 
and that each berry is an inch long 
and has rich, meaty, melting meat, 
with almost no core, etc., etc. 

We have had- no experience with 
this “wonderful” berry, but it so hap- 
pens that last week we received a cir- 
cular sent out by the horticultural de- 
partment of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege. -In this circular it is stated that 
the berries are medium or below me- 
dium in size, decidedly tart- unless 
dead ripe, and with a more tender core 
than is found in most blackberries. The 
quality of the fruit is said to be fair, 
but it has not a delicate flavor. We 
quote from the circular: 

“In our investigations we have had 
numerous reports from this and ad- 
joining states that it winter-kills bad- 
ly, in some sections killing back to the 
ground. Whatever its value may’ be 
for other sections, the evidence so far 
available points strongly to its being 
not sufficiently hardy’ for Iowa, and 
until more sufficient evidence to the 
contrary is available, the lowa grower 
is advised to.restrict his planting to 
experimental purposes.” 

Two reports are quoted in the cir- 
cular, one from Washington county, 
Iowa, and the other from Bremer coun- 
ty. In both cases the growers have 
been trying the fruit of this berry for 
three years, and in both cases it is re- 
ported as killing back to the ground. 
A Johnson county, Nebraska, man re- 
ports that he secured 300 plants of the 
Himalaya berry in 1907. He says that 
he was told at the time that these would 
bear two crates of berries to a single 
vine. He says: “My 300 vines have 
not produced 300 quarts in the five 
years I have been growing them.” 

The New York experiment station 
reports that the fruit is not equal in 
flavor and quality to several of the 





best standard commercial blackber- 
ries. By giving the plant winter pro- 
= they are able to develop some 
fruit. 

A Missouri subscriber writes con- 
cerning this same berry, after he has 
read the advertisement about it: 

“We are going to order enough of 
these berries to set out the farm. We 
may not be able to sell all the berries 
our farm will produce, but we can sell 
enough to become so rich that J. P. 
Morgan’s pile will look like the rem- 
nants of a thirty-cent piece that had 
been to a picnic. My wife is trying to 
persuade me to go a little slow on this 
deal. She wants me to order only a 
thousand plants to start with, aud put 
part of the farm in corn till we see 
how the berries turn out. Wallaces’ 
Farmer has been directing our atten- 
tion to some of the serious problems 
which confront the farmer, but it ap- 
pears to me that this Himalaya berry 
will settle these problems.” 

In the circular issued by the pub- 
lisher of the: agricultural paper, who 
offers to give this wonderful berry 
free to those who subscribe, we find 
the following: 

“To give all sections of my terri- 
tory a chance at these wonderful ber- 
ries, I have allotted only a few bushes 
to your county. I am quite sure that 
my subscribers will snap up this offer 
like hot cakes,.and it will be only a 
few days before the number of plants 
allotted to your county will be exhaust- 
ed. You must, therefore, act at once. 
Do not wait a single moment.” 

We wonder what credulous farmers 
who bite at this hook, baited with such 
imaginary sweetness, will think of this 
—their self-proclaimed benefactor—af- 
ter they have waited in vain for these 
promised tons of luscious fruit, seeing 
the vines die down from year to year. 
Does this up-to-date. publisher not 
know that the fruit is not hardy in 
this climate? If not, he is not even 
intelligent, mucb less.up-to-date. If 
he does know, he is trying to deceive 
the intelligent, humbug the credulous 
and bait the greedy with imaginary 
blackberries in: order to hook a dollar 
out of them this year, and another 
next, by continuing to send his paper 
as long as the post office department 
will let him. Or does he believe that 
“there is a sucker born every minute” 
and that he is entitled to his share, 
whether by hook or creok? 
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Feed LEWIS’ Lye 
to Your Hogs 


Feed Lewis’ Lye—not just lye—but Lewis’ Lye, because 
Lewis’ Lye is best for the hogs. Now when we Say it is best 
we are not simply making a claim. We are stating a fact 
which thousands of hog-raisers know and sayistrue. You ask 
why it is best? Well thisis why. Because it is the purest and 

- strongest and most uniform lye made in the world. If any- 
one questioned this statement we would prove it. This greater 
strength, greater purity and greater uniformity makes it the 
safest, surest preventive of hog cholera and worms, 

Use a little Lewis’ Lye in your hog feed regularly, and 
keep cholera and other diseases away from your drove. Kee 
vour hogs fat and healthy. Lewis’ Lye will doit. It does 
it. Has been doing it for nearly half a century. 


The Value of Lye 
in Hog Feed 


rests entirely in the potash (or lye) con- 
tents. Every farmer knows and has 
always known that wood ashes are 

for his hogs. It used to be that nearly 
every farmer fed wood ashes to his hogs, 
but the progressive and intelligent farmer 
today knows that pure lye is the one pro- 
duct which gives him the element found 
in wood ashes and needed by the hogs and 
he knows that it is more convenient to use 
and more beneficial to the hogs. 

Now then, the only possibile dif- 
ference between one kind of tye and 
another is the difference in their 
strength, purity and uniformity. 
Through all our years of experience in the 
manufacture of lye and with all the resources 
we have had to work with, it is only natural 
that we should have developed the best 
manufacturing processes; it is only natural 
that we should have learned how to make 
the strongest, purest and most uniform lye in 
the world and we have learned how and we 
@re making the strongest and purest and 
most uniform lye in the world and that is 
the only reason we can come to you and say 
that Lewis’ Lye is the best lye to use on the 
farm, whether for feeding hogs, making soap 
or for any other purpose. 

Lewis’ Lye is NOT specially prepared for 
hogs, nor specially prepared for soap making 
nor for any other one of its several uses, 
and let us here clearly, definitely 
and finally wipe out any impression 
which may have been created in 
your mind by the statements of 
some packers of advertised lye to 
the effect that they prepare by ‘‘se- 
cret processes” a “‘special’’ lye for 
use in feeding hogs. 

There is no special lye for hogs. 
If there were any reason for making a 
special lye for hogs or if there were any way 
of making a special lye for hogs, the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company would 
have marketed such a product 1ong years 
ago. We could have prepared a special label 
for hogs but the contents of the can would 
have been just simply Lewis’ Lye—and that’s 
all you want for your hogs. 

You want the best lye your money can buy. That means 
that you want the strongest and purest and most uniform lye, 
the lye that’s always the same, whose high quality never varies, 
the lye whose makers back it themselves, put their name on 
the package and stand back of it as a guarantee of its super- 
iority, and there is just one lye that answers to that description. 
It’s Lewis’ Lye, standard for half a century. 

Read the instructions for feeding Lewis’ Lye to hogs—one 
quarter can to every barrel of feed. Now read the instruc- 
tions on the “Specially pre secret process” lye for hogs 
—“One-half can to a barrel of feed.” 


Figure it out and decide which lye you want to use. 


Lewis’ Lye is backed by the responsibility of the manufac- 
turer, in whom you can put every ounce of faith. No pre- 
miums, no schemes. Just the best lye in the world. Order 


it from your grocer. The Quaker is on every can. 


PE! |NSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manu icturing Chemists PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 







































The Quaker is on 
Every Can 











THE FARMER’S BATTLES 


We have been impressed, especially 
during the last year or two, while read- 
ing our exchanges from different parts 
of the world, with the fact that the 
battle of the farmers, while varying 
in form more or less in different parts 
of the world, are usually at bottom 
over practically the same questions. 


To illustrate: In the same mail re- 
cently came two papers, one from Ire- 
land, another from New England. In 
the New England paper a farmer who 
had farmed in the south and in the 
east, and was familiar with the agri- 
cultural conditions in eight different 
states, is giving his experience in sell- 
ing his products in a New Englard 
town. After speaking of the barter 
system formerly so common in the 
west, but now a thing of the past, he 
Says: 

“But the paralysis of effort by the 
barter system, bad as it is, is not the 
whole story. Unless the storekeeper 
can force the farmer to sell under the 
market price, he does not care to deal 
with him. He will send west and pur- 
chase at the market price. For ex: 
ample, one of our local dealers buys 
his potatoes of a firm in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. He could buy potatoes here 
at the same price, and for barter, too. 
But these serfs must be shown that 
they may not have the market price. 
The rural Lacedaemonians must be 
kept in subjection. It does not occur 
to this merchant that the Olsens, Jen- 
sens and Gundersens who raised those 
potatoes in Minnesota never came into 
his store to order a ton of fertilizer 
with which to raise them; that they 
buy none of his harnesses or his tools, 
and contribute nothing to the prosper- 
ity of his community, a prosperity that 
aids him. He doesn’t know—and it 
makes the man who has lived in the 
very Minnesota where he gets potatoes 
angry because of this ignorance—that 
the west is dotted with towns thrice 
the size of his factory village, which 
village has nothing more in the shape 
of a factory than a grist mill, called 
into being solely by the agricultural 
population around him. Moreover, he 
does not know enough to realize that 
a body of prosperous farmers living 
about his village would add to its 
prosperity. He can not see that if he 
paid the farmers fair prices, and paid 
them in cash, the money would come 
back to him in the increased prosper- 
ity of the community.” 

The other paper was The Irish Home- 
stead, published in Dublin, a paper 
which is making a magnificent fight 
for the agricultural interests, and es- 
pecially for codperation among farm- 
ers in half a dozen different lines. The 


} main battle over there is whether these 


coéperative organizations, such as 
creameries, or what we used to call 
Grange stores, shall be allowed to buy 
wholesale and codperatively their ne- 
cessities, such as seeds and manures, 
or whether they shall be obliged to 
buy them retail from the local mer- 
chants. We quote: 

“The politicians and economists of 
the new Irish school pretend to be- 
lieve that the development of agricul- 
tural industry means the extermina- 
tion of the towns, and with a strange 
disregard of the economic needs of 
Ireland, we find the most passionate 
efforts being made to limit the activi- 
ties of the farmers, to confine them to 
manual labor on the land, and to re- 
tain for the townsman the whole busi- 
ness connected with the supply of ag- 
ricultural requirements, the sale of ag- 
ricultural produce, nay, even to oust 
the farmer from his land and munici- 
palize it. (That is, by starting dairy 
farms for the purpose of supplying the 
towns with milk.—Editor.) The long 
association of Irish politicians with 
the most urban of English parties has 
infected them with ideas of municipal 
socialism, and the only policies we 
hear from them in Ireiand nowadays 
are urban policies. Irish towns have 
been dwindling, and they are to be 
fed up with the trade of the farmer. 
Whether they like it or not, farmers 
are to be driven into the country town, 
foreed to buy there, sell there: and 
they will try and sell on their own ac- 
count only on pain of the severe dis- 
pleasure of the Minister of Agriculture 
and his political friends and the polii- 
ical organizations now openly run in 
the interests of the middlemen. Even 
as David was revived in his old age 
by vaporizing a younger human be- 





ing, so these old, decaying country 
towns are to be revived by vaporizing 
agriculture, the fresh, vigorous, grow. 
ing industry of Ireland. The decaying 
town is to be fondled in the bosom of 
agriculture. There is only one way 
that towns can be preserved and made 
flourishing and healthy, and that ig 
by earning their living, by engaging 
in productive work. * * * ‘Towng 
can never be healthy so long as they 
are mere parasites. * * * Anybody 
who knows Ireland knows that these 
towns * * * are merely mean dis- 
tributive centers, which produce noth- 
ing except headaches from bad whisky, 
They create no wealth, but they insist 
on exacting a toll on all wealth created 
by the farmers about them. * * * 
There is a steady stream of politica] 
and economic opinion flowing from 
the seedsmen and the manure dealers 
to the political organizations accom- 
panied by cash for the promotion of 
these ideas. * * * They (that is, 
the farmers) do not see why they 
should buy worthless and adulterated 
seeds or fertilizers to keep county 
towns from decaying, where there is 
not enough brains in the whole town 
to start a factory or give employment 
otherwise than by selling bad seeds, 
expensive fertilizers and strong drink, 
Irish farmers have put brains into 
their productive industries. They ask 
why Irish towns do not put brains into 
productive work also and learn to live 
without poaching on the farmer’s busi- 
ness.” 

It will be seen from the above that 
whether in New England or in Ireland, 
and, we might add, in any other part 
of the world, the difficulties between 
farmers and others are essentially the 
differences that are likely to arise be- 
tween buyers and sellers. It is the 
business of the buyer to buy and of 
the seller to sell; and it seems to be 
an unchangeable trait of human na- 
ture, that the buyer will buy where he 
can buy cheapest goods which are of 
similar quality, or which appear to him 
to be so, and where he can buy most 
conveniently. Hence the important 
point for the seller of goods of any 
kind is simply to persuade the farmer 
that he can give him better value for 
his money than he can get elsewhere. 
If it is necessary for him to rearrange 
his business so that he can give him 
better value, the sooner he rearranges 
it, the better. 

In solving these problems we are 
getting down to the fundamental facts 
of human nature, which are pretty well 
understood. There is no use quarrel- 
ing about it and getting into a bad 
temper, or losing confidence in each 
other, or listening to people who want . 
to make trouble between men whose 
interests, when we get to see them 
clearly, are alike. The sooner we can 
come to a proper understanding, the 
better off we will be, the better hu- 
mored, and the happier. 





RAPE FOR HOGS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of rape 
for hogs? Is rape of any benefit to 
the soil? How would rape compare 
with cowpeas or soy beans as a: hog 
feed and soil improver?” 


Dwarf Essex rape makes splendid 


hog pasture. Extensive experiments 
at the Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri 
experiment stations indicate that an 
acre of rape will put on about 500 
pounds of hog flesh. It ranks higher 
than any other hog pasture except 
alfalfa, clover, and possibly oats and 
field peas. Cowpeas and soy beans 
make fine hog pasture, but rape has 
an advantage over them in that it 
grows up several times after having 
been eaten down, and may be pastured 
for a much longer season. Experi- 
ments indicate that an acre of cow- 


‘peas or soy beans will produce about 


300 pounds of hog flesh. When first 
turned in on rape, hogs often do not 
take to it readily; but after they have 
been starved into eating it, they make 
splendid gains. 

Rape is not a soil improver, though 
of course, when hogs are pastured on 
it, most of the fertility in the rape is 
returned to the soil, in the manure. 
Cowpeas and soy beans improve the 
soil by bringing down nitrogen from 
the air, and are far superior to rape 
as soil improvers. 
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We 


for Ten 


Guarantee 


Thousand Miles 








Every Rambler 








Subject to the conditions of our signed guarantee which we will give with each car 


Ten thousand miles! . Think what it 


means! 


Step into the Rambler in New York 
and journey across four states to Chicago. 
Take your bearings and strike due west 
across seven states to the Golden Gate. 


Run down the Coast to Los Angeles. 
Turn back over the mountains and on 
through eight hundred miles of desert to 
Fl Paso. Then on to New Orleans and 
back, by way of Atlanta, through eight 
states to the city of New York. 


Strike out again cross country for Chi- 
cago. Then drive your car straightway 
across the American continent to San 
Francisco. Yet you have not exhausted 
the ten thousand mile Rambler guarantee 
backed by a company of known stability. 


We give this guarantee to prove to you 
_ our unbounded confidence in every single 
_ part that goes into every Rambler car. 


The first Rambier Cross Country that 
left the factory made a three thousand mile 
test trip through nine states, over the 
mountains of Pennsylvania to New York, 
Albany,: Boston and back to the factory. 





Equipment 


The Rambler Cross Country—$1650 


—Bosch duplex ignition. Fine large, black and nickel a with gas tank, 
Black and nickel side and tail oil lamps; large tool box; too 
tool outfit. Roomy, folding robe rail; foot rest, jack, pump and tire kit. Top with envelo 


Since then the fame of the Cross 
Country has spread, and its service has 
extended to every state in the Union, to 
every province of Canada, to Mexico, to 
Australia, South America, Europe and 
the Orient. 


Everywhere this Rambler has gone its 
performance has strengthened our con- 
fidence in its ability to fulfill this guarantee. 
That is why we do not hesitate to give it. 


Eleven years of success in motor car 
building has so established the stability 
of this company in manufacturing and 
financial resources as to make definitely 
known the responsibility back of this 
guarantee. 


Such a car with this guarantee, backed 
-by such a company whose liberal policy is 
so widely known, are the reasons why you 
should ‘have..a Rambler. 


Just sit down and write us a postal 
or send the coupon, asking for the catalog. 
It tells all about the Cross Country and 
the other 1912 Rambler models. 






roll with complete 
, $80—wind 


shield, $35—demountable wheel, less tire, with brackets and tools, $30—gas operated self-starter, $50. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Factory 


Cat out this coupon, sign your name and address and mail to 


the Rambler factory at once. 


RS a eres 

















Kenosha, Wisconsin ‘THE THOMAS B. JEFFERY COMPANY, P, 
Keuccha, Wi ; 
Gentl s—Pl d tal describing in detail the Cross 
BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Country and other Ratabler Models for 1912... 
New York, Philadelphia, Sacramento, San Francisco 
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Why You Should 
Get a “Square Deal” 


Post- and hired help are too expensive these days 
to take any chances on the quality of the woven wire 
used in building the fences about your farm. 

Well! galvanized springy wires must be used in mak- 
ing a farm fence that will prove strong. durable 
and rust-resisting. They must be firmly woven 
together into one springy, flexible fabric that 
stretches easily and evenly—then stands up 
ames and trim against all strains, in all kinds of 
weather. 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


is made this way. We draw our own wire, then gal- 
vanize it heavily, then weave it into the best farm 
fence made—so farmers say they have used it for 
years. 

Examine the Square Deal Lock—the knot 
with a grip that will not slip; the one-piece Stay 
Wires that hold the fence always straight and trim 
without so many posts: the Wavy Strand Wires that 
hold the fence tant, yet springy—all these spectal 
features recommend this fence to your careful con- 
siderat 

qiet a catalog and prices on 
Fence before buying. Justa postal brings both, also 
a neat serviceable two-foot folding rule—all free. Send 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
500 industrial St., Peoria, Illinois 


on, When getting ready vo order. 
“Square Deal” 
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] > HOG 
n y Waterer § 


Is 52 feet lon®, 9 inches wide, 7': inches deep. 
{ WON'T CLOG UP. IT WON'T RUN OVER, 

It can be attached to any Tank or Pipe Line. 

It WILL WORK IN FREEZING WEATHER. 


Lael wat, 


@Whis is the Waterer You Have 
Been King Por 


Sold under a guarantee to 
“How to 


vartition fence it will furnish water for two yards. 
\ postal card will bring you more information and our booklet, 
Address 


Set under ay 
do the business 
Raise 1,000 Hogs a Year.” 


Only Manufacturing Co. °¥* Hawarden, Iowa 











YOUR FATHER AND GRANDFATHER 


miiy have done business with us. We have carried the fire insurance of many 
lowa families for forty-seven years—Father—Son—and Grandson. Our Company 
has kept pace with the growth of the state and today is the strongest Fire Insur- 
ance Company in Iowa and writes more than twice the amount of insurance for 
lowa farmers than is written in any other compan You want the best. So do 
we. Quick service in settling losses, and the ot obtainable security. Our 
assets for your protection are over $1,500,000.00. Capital, $200,000.00. Surplus, 
$246,827.92. Losses paid, 57,492,014.10. 


Company at Des Moines. 
Farmer is insured in this company. 


See our agent or write ( 
Wallaces’ 


HAWKEYE & DES MOINES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 














ERE'Sa cures all o 
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SEEDING QUESTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In the -spring of 1910 I sowed a 
piece of land to barley and also seed- 
ed it to clover and timothy. On ac- 
count of the drouth I did not get a 
stand of grass. Last year I seeded it 
to oats and put clover and timothy on 
again, but it again failed. I sowed 
some timothy on this piece in the fall 
of 1910 and got a little timothy. Last 
year I sowed the oats and grass seed 
on top of the ground and dragged it in 
with a harrow a couple of times. I 
should have used a disk drill, I sup- 
pose, but I had none, and my farm is 
not large enough to justify buying one, 
so I am writing you to find out what 
is the best thing to do. I am thinking 
of sowing oats again and sowing al- 
sike and timothy. My thought was to 
mow the hay. Should I get an early 
kind of oats, or will the ordinary oats 
be all right? I am also thinking of 
putting manure on this piece of land, 
which consists of twelve acres, think- 
ing fhis might help get a stand of 
grass. I have a spreader and can put 
it on thin. How much alsike and tim- 
othy should I sow?” 

It seems to us that this correspond- 
ent is wasting his grass seed through 
his failure to give it a fair chance. He 
can not expect to ge. a stand of grass 
seed Without giving a thorough prep- 
aration to the seed bed, and without 
covering it. If he does not have a disk 
drill, he should have disked or culti- 
vated in his oats, then sowed the grass 
seed and followed with the harrow. He 
does not say whether this piece of 
land on which he has raised two crops 
of oats has been plowed since 1910. 
If not, he would do well to plow it as 
early as possible, then sow the oats 
and disk them in or cultivate them in, 
then follow with the grass seed and 
cover with the harrow. He should 
use an early variety of oats, the earli- 
est he can get. If he will read the 
articles which have appeared on this 
general question of seeding, he will 
find that we have covered it quite thor- 
oughly during the past six weeks. Sow 
the alsike at the rate of six pounds to 
the acre, and the timothy at the rate 
of a peck. 





BURNING CHIMNEYS. 


Mr. Lloyd Jones, of Illinois com- 
ments on an article published in a re- 
cent issue on the subject of burning 
chimneys as follows: 

“Twice in six years our chimney 
has burned out. We have a hot air 
furnace in the cellar, an@ burn green 
and dry wood, but not very much of 
the green. A hard, shiny, black crust 
coats onto the chimney and thickens 
until sometimes it takes fire and the 
chimney gets so hot that even the 
wall paper on it is burned. The first 
time, two years ago, the sparks went 
out in showers for half an hour, and 
large sparks, some as big as half doi- 
lars, went twenty rods down past the 
barn. Fortunately, there was snow on 
everything, and the sparks did no dam- 
age. Had it not been for this, we 
would probably have been burned out.” 





An Ida county, Iowa, correspondent 
writes: 

“In a recent issue, in which an Iowa 
subscriber asks for practical advice 
as to how to prevent a chimney from 
burning out, I don’t think your reply 
quite fits his case. We have the same 
sized chimney, and burn wood exclu- 
sively, and have had the same trouble 
he complains of, which is caused by 
the sap in the green wood, together 
with soot, forming a coating on the in- 
side of the chimney, sometimes as 
much as two inches thick, and then, 
when it does get afire, as your corre- 
spondent says, it is a serious matter. 

“The remedy is to burn your chim- 
ney out at least twice during the win- 
ter. The oftener you do this, the bet- 
ter. This can be done by removing 
the stovepipe from the chimney and 
pouring from a pint to a quart of coal 
oil down the insides of the chimney 
and setting it afire with paper, leaving 
the pipe out a few minutes to give it 
a good start, and the chimney will 
soon burn out. The less time you 
give the chimney to coat over inside, 
the less fire you will have when it 
does burnout, and if your chimney is 








This Star On Every Heel 

The “‘ Society ’’ Shoe is tru.y a. par- 

ticular shoe for particular women, but 
better still, it isa” Star Brand’ Shoe— 

Last year “Star Brand "’ Shoes reached 
the largest sale the world has ever known— 
seven million pairs. 

The beautiful patent leather pump above 
shown is style No. 5300. It has short vamp, 
large silk bow, high Cuban heel. Beauti- 
ful —stylish—serviceable. 

All “Star Brand” Shoes are honestly 
made of pure leather. No substitutes for 
leather areeverus.d. That's why 

“ Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 

** Society ’’ Shoes are made in white buck, 
canvas, tans, silk whipcords, and all popu- 
lar leathers—all the newest styles. Prices 
$3.50 to $4.00. 

Beware of impure—adulterated shoes. In- 
sist on having the “‘Society”’ with the 
Staronthe heel. Itmeans as much to you 
as does the “Sterling ’’ mark on silverware. 

If your regular dealer does not sell them 
it will pay you to change en Your 








name on a post card brings 30 new 
styles. 
Dept. A-10 
ROBERTS, ¢ JOHNSON N¢ RAND 
international st. ND 
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Tankage Fed Hogs 


Hogs grow quicker fatter, 


bigger boned—when fed 
Hine’s Digester Tankage with corn 
to make a balanced ration. Saves 
25 to 30% of usual feeding cost. 
Animals ready for market three weeks 
earlier,standshipment with less shrink- 
ageand get the highest topnotch prices, 


HINE § 
DIGESTER> 


TANHAGE 


is of the kind neanenlin and 
used by scores of the best hog 
raisers and experiment stations. Hi 
protein test—made of clean wintendne 
materials. Hasa reputation made by years 
of practica: success in making big hog 
profits for farmers. 


Send for instructive new 
leaflet giving interesting 
information and telling all about 
Hine’s Digester Tankage. 
HINE BROS. CO. 
Dept. 11, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Makers of the famous Hine’s Beef Scraps 
for poultry. 











a, | HIS PREMIUM 


SENT PREPAID 
TO EVERY 
READER 





too. Hasa 


a nest d Set d i ly 
a! 
Point grooved needle, hollow handle. plated 


1b) ding 24 of 
a shuttle and a bobbin hol ng Con 


best waxed linen thread. 
be carried in the pocket. 


& 
Regular price of Awi is $1.00. In order to make you 
amp Fraserps, the 5 Farm Paper, we 


No extra tools 


prepaid,with 's one-year introductory 
only 600. Your refunded if 
will be cent you by cctura mall. AGENTS WA’ 
ARM AND FIRESIDE SPRINGFIE outo 


Harness Leather, 20¢ Per Lb. 


e 120%. Harness leather, 20c per Ib. We tan 
we hiae and make your harness leather, finished 
black, for 20c per Ib.; also lace leather for 12ic aa. ft. 
When bounht from a dealer it costs 60c perft. Your 
hides are good for harness leather at any season of 
the ee. We also tan hides for coats and \e 
Write for free booklet of information on handling 
and shipping hides. 

BAYER TANNING COMPANY 
211-8. W. Ninth S., _ Des Moines, Iowa 


Good Money in Hay Handled 
Mouns Rakes and Stackers handle right. Let 
me show you. W. _MOUNS, Salina, ae 

















Please_ mention this paper_when_writing, J 
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FALL SEEDING OF SWEET 
CLOVER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“] wish information regarding sweet 
clover seeded last fall. I hada fifteen- 
acre field of rather heavy, black soil, 
which, perhaps, was slightly acid. This 
was fall plowed in 1910, and sowed to 
oats in 1911, and seeded with timothy 
and mammoth clover. The clover 
showed very sparsely, and during the 
drouth last summer Killed out entirely. 
During the last week of August, 1911, 
] double disked and dragged this piece 
and then went on with a drill, running 
the drill in the shallowest notch, and 
seeded twenty pounds of sweet clover 
and then dragged the piece again. This 
piece was finished the 30th day of Au- 
gust, and the only place where the clo- 
ver showed at all last fall was in a 
ravine where it was a little sandy and 





gravelly. Now with all the rain we 
had last fall, it seems as though the 
seed ought to have come. The only 
reason that I can see is that perhaps 
I might have gotten the seed in too 
deep, as the ground was in fine shape, 
and by drilling it in, although the drill 
was run at its lightest, it may have 
gotten in too deep. Do you think this 
seed will come up this spring? Last 
fall I went on with a manure spreader 
and spread from four to six loads of 
manure to the acre.” 

Those who have had the most expe- 
rience with sweet clover say that in 
the latitude of central Iowa it should 
never be seeded later than the last 
week in July. The fact that our cor- 
respondent’s seed did not come up last 
fall may have been due to several rea- 
sons. He may, as he suggests, have 
planted too deep; his seed may not 
have been of good quality. But since 





he seeded at the rate of twenty pounds 
per acre, we would certainly expect 
him to get a stand, even if the seed 
were quite poor. Some sweet clover 
seed seems to be much thicker hulled 
than other and is slower in coming up. 
Some growers claim that some sweet 
clover seed will germinate the year it 
is sown; some will not germinate till 
the second season, and some will not 
germinate till the third season. If the 
seed is sown with the hull on, it will 
germinate more slowly than otherwise. 
Everything considered, then, we would 
advise this correspondent to wait till 
late in the spring before starting to 
plow up for some other crop. 





BUYING A SOUND HORSE. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Will you kindly state what recourse 
the purchaser of a horse said to ba 
sound has when he finds a few months 
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later an unsoundness which could not 
have been contracted since he bought 
the horse?” 

if the purchaser can show that the 
unsoundness existed at the time of the 
sale, he can probably ‘compel the sell- 
er to pay the difference between what 
the horse would be worth as a sound 
horse and what it is worth in view of 
the unsoundness. In general, how- 
ever, when a man buys a horse, he is 
expected to satisfy himself at once 
whether the horse fills the representa- 
tions made. He is not expected to 
settle for the horse and keep him sev- 
eral months and then ask for a reduc: 
tion on account of some unsoundness 
just discovered. He should make a 
careful examination at the time of the 
sale or within a day or two afterwards 
and not settle for the horse until he 
is satisfied in his own mind that the 
horse is sound as represented. 





$1200 worth for $900 


$1250 car. The transmission is fitted with F. & S. 


HE several important things that you demand 
in an automobile are power, performance, 
service, wear and appearance. You must 
have a car that has all of the practical things 
—one that will serve your purpose (both for 

pleasure and work) for as little money as possible. 
Let’s start with some of the higher priced cars 
made—say those selling from $1250 to $1500—and see 


annular bearings, which are used on the most expen- 


sive cars made. 
Same as the $1250 car. 


You get a fine Splitdorf magneto. 


he motor itself is a beautiful job. It will never 
give you a particle of trouble. Just as true and sound 
as any of those big powerful engines you see on 


famous racing cars. 


t is of the most modern design, 





if they give you any more practical or useful value 
than this $900 car. We have not the space to go 
over the entire car, but take the five fundamentals—: 
power, speed, capacity, durability and appearance. 

Practically every $1200 to $1500 car in America 
has a 30 horsepower motor. Our $900 car has a 30 
horsepower motor. They all seat five passengers. 
Our $900 car seats five large passengers. In fact, it is 
just as roomy and comfortable as you could possibly 
want it to be. Those higher priced cars seldom 
develop over forty or fifty miles an hour. Our $900 
car will go forty miles an hour with ease and will take 
your toughest hill with just as much ease. 

Nor can the $1200 to $1500 give you a better 
made car. In fact, in some instances it cannot be as 
well made, for most of the other factories are so small 
that they are forced to do work by hand that we do 


by machinery, and every one knows that machine 
work is better and more accurate than hand work. 

This $900 car has a pressed steel frame. Same as the $1250 
car. The front axle is a drop forged I section—drop forged in our 
own forge plant. Same as the $1250 car. The transmission is 
selective—three speeds forward and one reverse. Same as the 


.and as simple in operation as ABC. All the gear and 
crank casings are of pure aluminum, which are found 
only on very expensive cars. The gears are of Vanadium 
steel, found only on very expensive cars. 

In appearance it is just as carefully and thoroughly 
finished. The body is in dark Overland blue. The 
upholstery is of good leather hand stuffed with fine 
hair. A car could not be made more comfortable. 
The body design is graceful, pleasing and right up-to- 
date in stylish appearance. Why should you pay $1250 
for a 30 horsepower five-passenger touring car when 
you can get a car like this for $900? 

And remember, this car is built by the greatest 
organization of skilled men—5000 of them—in the 
largest automobile plant in the world. Our ehormous 
manufacturing and financial facilities enable us to do 
what is impossible for the smaller manufacturers. 


Our handsome and well-written book gives you 
the detailed value of this car. It tells you all about our great big 
factories—shows you interior views of every department and 
contains a colored set of illustrations showing the complete 
Overland line for 1912. It is free. Write for your copy to-day. 
Please ask for book F33, 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 











Wheel base 106 inches; motes ate Resmopenns Split- 

f magneto; transmission selective, three speeds and reverse; 
ons ball bearings, tires 32x3% Q. D.; 3oillamps,2 gas lamps 
and generator. Complete set tools. 
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This booklet will interest you 
and your family. Send us 2 cents 
in stamps and we will mail you 
—besides the book —a trial tube 
of Ribbon Dental Cream (exact 


size shown). 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street 


New York 


Dept. 87 
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- Safe Investments 


G, A first essential in selecting bonds for invest- 
ment is the recommendation of a responsible and 
conservative banking house of large experience, 
having a definite system of safeguards for investors 
from the day their money is invested until the final 
payment of interest and principal. @, We are pre- 
pared to render this service, and in buying bonds 
of this institution the investor secures the benefit 
of the extensive experience and trained judgment 
which have proved satisfactory to what we be- 
lieve is the largest list of individual investors 
served by any banking house in the country. @, In 
addition to this large number of private investors 


We Have Sold Bonds to More than 3,700 
Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies. 


@, The safeguards which have been valuable to 
so many bankers and investors of both large and 
small means should be of special interest to those 
who are now planning their first investments. 
@, Our advice is free, and we give it just as freely 
if you do no business as we would if you were 
an old patron. @, Ask for bvoklet, “Bonds for 
Safe Investment,” or for our descriptive circulars. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. HARRIS & CO. 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


HARRIS, FORBES & CO. N. W. HARRIS & Co. INC, 
NEW YORK BOSTON 





AS TO BUYING GRASS SEEDS. 


The country over, our entire terri- 
tory is short on clover. It is exceed- 
ingly important that we secure a 
stand. To secure a stand most of our 
readers will have to buy seed. About 
this we have a word to say: 

Don’t buy the cheaper brands of 
seed; buy only the best. Buy from the 
most reliable seedsman of whom you 
have knowledge. Get yourself a mag- 
nifying glass. You can get a good 
one for a dollar. Carefully examine 
a sample of your seed. If it does not 
come up to the guarantee of your” 
seedsman, make him take it back, par- 
ticularly so if it contains foul weeds. 
Look up the issue of January 26th, 
giving illustrations of weed seeds. Look 
at them so carefully that you will know 
them when you put the sample of clo- 
ver seed under the magnifying glass. 

We have had a great many inquiries 
this year about blue grass seed. For 
some reason our readers have taken a 
great fancy to sow blue grass. Some 
of them seem to imagine that if they 
sow blue grass this spring, they can 
have a blue grass pasture in the fall. 
Now, they can’t do that. 

We would go slow in sowing blue 
grass, or, rather, we would sow but a 
small amount of it. Sow timothy and 
clover; and if you intend to make a 
permanent blue grass pasture of that 
field, then sow the blue grass. You 
don’t need many pounds; five or six 
is plenty. By the time the clover and 
timothy go out, the small amount of 
blue grass will be able to occupy the 
land. 

If you intend to make a meadow of 
it and turn it under for corn in two 
years, don’t sow blue grass at all. Why 
do you want to put weeds in your mea- 
Blue grass in a meadow is sim- 
ply a weed, that will just as surely 
take the land in a soil that is adapted 
to its growth as any other kind of a 
weed. Sow blue grass only on the 
lawn and where you intend to make 
a permanent pasture. 

You may have a chance to buy al- 
sike clover and timothy mixed. That’s 
about the cheapest seed you can buy 
this year; but remember that on high, 
rolling land, alsike will not take the 
place of red clover. If you can not 
get red clover, buy the other. It is a 
great deal better than nothing, and 
will make you a good meadow, though 
it will not yield so much, nor will it 
give much aftermath. 

For bottom land sow alsike and tim- 
othy mixed. You can not get anything 
better, except by putting a little red 
clover with it. Remember always in 
buying that one bushel of alsike is the 
equivalent of two of red clover, simply 
because it has about twice as many 
seeds to the bushel, and hence will 
grow about twice as many plants. 

In buying blue grass, keep away 
from the Canada blue grass; don’t buy 
that at all. It is poor truck to begin 
with, though better than nothing, and 
it is likely to be infested with Canada 
thistles and other weeds. Now you 
dont’ want Canada thistle on your 
farm. Therefore, don’t buy it. 

Again, grass seeds will not grow un- 
less they get covered sufficiently to se- 
cure moisture. If your land Has con- 
siderable clay in it and you sow it on 
the frozen ground, the freezing and 
thawing will give it sufficient covering 
for that time of the year; but if you 
sow it later, in April or May, then you 
must cover it, because every seed must 
have moisture, heat and air. You must 
therefore cover it deep enough to give 
the moisture. The season will furnish 
the heat, and there is always enough 
air in the soil, unless you get it down 
three or four inches deep. 

We are very anxious that our read- 
ers all over our territory shall be able 
to get good stands of grass this year. 
For grass lies at the very foundation 
of farming. The man who can not 
grow grass, who has not learned to 
grow grass, and the kind of grass his 
farm needs, can not possibly get the 
benefit from his farm that he other- 


-wise would. Therefore, go to grass. 


Get cattle to eat the grass. Get the 
best kind of cattle—dairy cattle, if you 
are dairying, beef cattle where you 
are growing beef. Then take care of 
it and make money. 


‘bushels or a little better. 
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WHITE CLOVER FOR SEED, 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How is white clover harvested for 
seed? Is it seeded on extra strong 
land where it will grow long enough 
to mow with a common mower? fo 
they have machinery made especially 
for mowing and raking white clover? 
How much will it yield per acre?” 

The corn belt proper grows but lit. 
tle white clover seed. The average 
season is too dry. In the United States 
white clover seed is said to be grown 
mostly in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and around Puget Sound, in Washing. 
ton. In these localities an abundance 
of moisture falls early in the season, 
A heavy loam or a moderately stiff 
clay seems to be the ideal soil. We 
have no doubt that during the wet sea- 
sons which prevailed quite generally 
from 1902 to 1908, that white clover 
seed might have been successfully pro- 
duced over a large part of the corn 
belt. 

When white clover is grown for seed 
it is generally pastured till June or 
else is cut back June ist with a mow- 
er. During June the blossoms come on 
rapidly, and the crop is ready to cut 
when most of the blossoms have 
turned dark brown. It is cut with a 
self-rake reaper, or an ordinary mow- 
er, which is better equipped with a 
buncher. Sometimes .a_ galvanized 
platform is attached to the cutter bar 
of the mower. The rest of the pro- 
cess of harvesting white clover for 
seed is much the same as for any 
other clover. As with other clovers, 
the greatest care must be taken in 
handling to avoid knocking off the 
heads and shattering the seed. The 
average yield is slightly less than for 
red clover, running from two to five 
bushels per acre, and averaging three 
The crop 
brings in good money, as the seed, in 
the ordinary season, sells for slightly 
more than red clover. 








Old Jack Frost is death on 


cheap nails. But—he has abso- 
lutely no effect on M.1. F.CO. Nails. He 
cannot makethem rust. They are imper- 
vious tothe attacks of rain, snow, sleet 
and salt seaair. That is because — 


They are cut from refined iron and 
heavily coated with pure zinc. They will 
last as long as the toughest wood, and by 
remaining clean, do not rot the wood in 
which they are driven. 


M.I. F.CO. Nails are sold by your 
dealer in convenient 25 and 50 Ib. boxes. 
If he isn’t supplied write us for the name 
of the nearest one who is and our inter- 
esting book, “ Nail Knowledge.” It will 
be sent free. 


Malleable Iron Fittings Ce. 
Dapt.K, Sanford, Comm. 


MIF CO: 
ZINC COATED NAILS 











Township Trustees and Road Supervisors 


This is What You Want 


What kind of CULVERTS are you going to 
build in 1912? Our forms have come to stay— 
cheap and simple—better than ever. Our sales of 
1911 is our proof. Give us a trial order and see. 
Get catalogue NOW. Address 


C. W. Overturf & Co., Dumont, lowa 
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ROCK PHOSPHATE AND MANURE 
FOR CLOVER. 

A West Virginia correspondent 
writes: 

“We have an 85-acre field that we 
intend to sow to clover this spring 
without a nurse crop. We will cover 
with eight tons of manure to the acre, 
and we intended to spread 500 pounds 
of ground rock phosphate to the acre. 
But we are told by a chemical agent 
of a fertilizer company that we should 
have added the phosphate to the ma- 
nure, as itewas made in the feed lot; 
that spreading it on the ground with 
the manure over it will not get more 
than one-tenth of the value of the 
phosphate the first year. We have 
already bought the phosphate. Would 
you advise our keeping this till next 
year and adding to the manure as it is 
made, or would you advise putting it 
on the ground now, as originally in- 
tended? We will not use a nurse crop 
on this field, as we find that in cutting 
wheat we often lose a good stand, and 
we wish to make sure of the clover.” 

Ground rock phosphate helps soil 
very little unless it is mixed with ma- 
nure or plowed under with a rank- 
growing green crop. The reason for 
this is that ground rock phosphate can 
not be used by plants until it has been 
made soluble by the acid formed in the 
decaying of manure or green manure. 
The fertilizer agent was right when he 
said that the phosphate applied sepa- 
rately from the manure would do very 
little good the first year after applica- 
tion. But when the phosphate is put 
on the ground and the manure is then 
spread over it, we think that the ma- 
nure will come in close enough con- 
tact with the phosphate to do consid- 
erable good the first year in breaking 
it down to a form which may be used 
by plants. The ideal way is to mix 
the phosphate with the manure, but 
since our correspondent has not done 
so, it would be all right for him to 
spread the phosphate on the land and 
then cover it with manure. If he has 
a manure spreader he could sprinkle 
the phosphate on each load. The ma- 
nure and phosphate will doubtless help 
some in the stand of clover this year, 
but the great benefit will not be felt 
till next year and the years following. 





DRILLING COWPEAS IN CORN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T would like to have you advise me 
as to how thick to drill cowpeas in 
corn at the last cultivation. What 
distance would you put the seeds 
apart? What amount of seed would 
it take to the acre? Single rows are 
to be drilled between the corn rows. 
The forage will be used for hog pas- 
ture when the corn is hogged down.” 


We presume our correspondent in- 
tends to drill the cowpeas between the 
corn rows either with a hand drill ora 
single horse wheat drill. This is the 
best way to sow cowpeas in corn at 
the last cultivation. He should put 
the seeds about four inches apart in 
the row. Spaced at such a distance, 
we would expect it to take only about 
a peck of cowpea seed to the acre, and 
possibly less with such small-seeded 
varieties as the New Era. As a rule, 
when cowpeas are drilled in the corn 
rows, two or three rows are drilled in 
and about a half a bushel of seed is 
used to the acre. If the corn is not too 
rank or weedy, and the latter part of 
the season is fairly moist, our corre- 
spondent will have splendid forage for 
his hogs. On account of the cheap- 
ness of the seed and the convenience 
of seeding, we, as a rule, recommend 
the sowing of rape in corn at the last 
cultivation rather than cowpeas. Rape 
does not make quite such good pas- 
ture as the cowpeas, but grows better 
during the late fall weather. 





FERTILIZING VALUE OF RAIN 
AND SNOW. 


Wouldn’t you be delighted if you 
knew that rain and snow each year 
carry down fertilizer value to each 
acre you own to the amount of 90 
cents? That is what four years’ work 
of a Canadian chemist indicates to be 
true of each acre of land in the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where the precipitation 
amounts to about thirty inches yearly. 
The fertilizer in the rain and snow is 
nitrogen. The nitrogen of the air is 





a very stable product. and it is not 
washed down into the soil, but in 
some mysterious way by electrical dis- 
charges, etc., the nitrogen of the air 
is transformed into other products, 
such as ammonia salts and nitrates. 
These are washed out of the air and 
onto the soil by rain and snow. The 
average amount around Ottawa, Can- 
ada, during the last four years has 
been six pounds of nitrogen washed 
from the air into the soil of an acre 
each year. At 15 cents a pound (the 
price which must be paid for nitrogen 
in commercial fertilizers) the yearly 
precipitation of Ottawa brought te each 
acre about 90 cents’ worth of fertilizer. 
Put in another way, the nitrogen con- 
tained in a yearly precipitation on an 
acre is sufficient to replace that con- 
tained in one-half ton of barnyard ma- 
nure. But it is only enough to furnish 
sufficient nitrogen for five bushels of 
corn or seven bushels of oats. 

We have no idea how much nitrogen 
is added yearly to the average acre of 
corn belt land by ordinary precipita- 
tion. We would expect it to be about 
the same as under Canadian conditions 
where like amounts of precipitation 
are falling. We warn our readers not 
to expect any great help from the fer- 
tilizer contained in snow or rainfall. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to know 
that Mother Nature is helping a little 
in unthought-of ways to keep the soil 


Are You Ready for Spring? 


In a good many sections of our ter- 
ritory the winter has been very long 
and very severe. As we write (March 


6th) there is nearly a foot of snow on 
the ground, and it is a common re- 


mark: “How the winter hangs on!” 
and “Haven’t we had about enough of 
winter?” and “Will spring never 
come?” 

Of course it will come. It may come 
before’ you expect it. There are about 
six chances to four that it will come 
before you are ready for it. What do 
we mean by getting ready? Get your 
grass seeds and have them tested. Get 
your seed corn ready, test it, and if it 


fails to respond to the test, get some 
more, enough of it, and if you are wise, 
you will always have a little more than 
enough. You may have to replant, and 
you will be in bad shape this year if 
you have to replant and have no seed 
ready. It means looking after your 
seed oats; having the formalin at 
hand, so that you can just before you 
sow it, treat it for smut and thus in- 
sure yourself against a loss of any- 
where from five to twenty per cent of 


How about the tools? Is your plow 
scoured? If you did not oil the tools 
last fall when you put them away, you 
may have a job on your hands. When 
spring does come, you will not have 
any time to spare. Perhaps you can 
save yourself a day or two by scour- 
ing your plow and getting it in work- 
ing order, having it all ready before- 
hand. j 

Are there any repairs needed? How 
about the horses? Have you been 
hardening them up by giving them ex- 
tra feed and care and exercise, so that 
when the stress of work comes upon 
them, they will not get sore shoulders 
or go back on you? How about the 
harness? Is every set oiled? 

In short, have you everything ready 
so that when spring does come you 
will lose no time? The general feeling 
in the parts of our territory where the 
winter’s snow was deep and still hangs 
on, is that the season will be late. It 
way be; and, again, it may not. No- 
body knows. The important point is 
that spring will come; no doubt of 
that. Are you ready for it? If not, 
then the sooner you get ready, the bet- 
ter; for when this reaches you it will 
not be many days until spring work 
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Harvesting and haying machines 
and tools, as sold today, are the 
result of over fifty yeas of careful 
work by trained experts. Through every harvest 
season these men have followed our machines in 
the field in every grain-growing opuntry, correct- 
ing. all difficulties as they appeared or developed. 
he binders which are the, result of such 
thorough work are now offered to you: with the 
fullest assurance that when you use these machines 
your harvesting will be well done. “Whatever the 
conditions under which your crop must be har- 
vested, whether the grain be short or tall, standing, 
down or tangled, there is an IH C machine whic 
will reap and bind it all; easily, surely, and with 
no annoying and expensive delays. 

I HC harvesting machines as sold today, are a 
finished product as much as any machine can 
ever be finished, All the difficulties that have 
developed up to date are overcome. Our exper- 
ience is your safeguard. You have no experi- 
mentsto make. You take norisk when you buy 
a machine bearing one of these famous names: 


e 
Champion 
e 

Deering 

Take plenty of time to consider, compare all 
the points of all the machines you know of, 
before you buy a binder. If you do this thor- 
oughly, you will become convinced that an I HC 
binder will do the best work for you, be the most 
dependable, efficient, and durable of all the ma- 
chines you investigate. 

There is quality in the material and construc- 
tion of 1H C harvesting machines that only a half 
century of experience can assure. There is a sim- 
plicity in the design which makes the working of 
the machines easy to understand and makes it 
safe to trust them in the hands of unskilled help. 
Last, and most important, I H C binders are 
backed by an organization that insures your getting 
interchangeable repair parts — parts that fit where 


International Harvester Company of America 
* (Incorporated) 


Chicago 


1H C Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, rhe of charge to all, the best information obtainable on 
ter farming. If you have any worthy questions concerning Solis, crops, !al ‘ 
pe Ray ete. make your inquiries specific and send them to I H C Service Bureau, Harvester 


Building, Chicago, U.S. 


OUR EXPERIENCE 
IS YOUR SAFEGUARD 


McCormick 
- Milwaukee 


they belong—quickly in time of emergency. 
I HC harvesting machine owners know that 4 
by accident any part of their machine should 

. happen to break, an exact duplicate of that very 
part can be obtained quickly from the I H C local 
dealer. This point is of the utmost importance 
when the grain is ripening or the harvest begun. 
It does away with all delays, all risks, all possibility 
of losing part of. the harvest profit. 

Their: many years of constant improvement 
place IH C harvesting machines in a class by 
themselves. Whether you choose a Champion, 
McCormick, Osborne, Milwaukee, Deering, or 
Plano binder, you are assured of getting a ma- 
chine built right and tested under every condition 
that you will ever have to meet at harvest time. 

The I H C local dealer handling these machines 
is the man for you to see. From him you can 
get information that will help you to make up 

our mind as to which binder will best insure the 
fall profit of your season’s work. Decide onl 
after the most careful consideration and you will 
surely buy an I H C machine, 


Osborne 
Plano 


When ps have decided upon your binder, you 
will need a supply of binder twine. To get 
through the season with the least, waste and 


trouble, buy one of the seven perfectly depend- - 


able brands of twine— Champion, McCormick, 
Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, Plano, or Inter- 
national—in Sisal, Standard, Manila, 
and Pure Manila grades. 

Your most important work now is the 
selection of ‘machines for this season’s 
harvest. See the I H C local dealer at 
once—today if you can, this week by 
all means. If it is not convenient for 
you to see him now, sit down and write 
or catalogues. A post card will bring 
you full information. 


USA 


drainage, irrigation, 
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Start your ing work right with a Heider Tractor. Stop 
er reons ant uaeo power. Make this year more pro- 
fitable. The Heider Tractor costs much less than 8 horses 
but will do your field work eaiser, better and cheaper. In 
belt work it will run any machine from 1 to 12 horse power 
inclusive. An all-round work-horse and farm hand. 


test, simplest, strongest, most powerful farm trac- 
Mn = every task that can ibly be per- 
formed by power. It's a work horse and hired man of steel 
that cuts your operating expense in two and doubles your 
farm profit L 


s. 
Write for Hlustrated Catalog Fr ee. 
The te tractor book ever wriiten. ives 
how ee i eren Tells in actual dollars and cents 
how this Heider Tractor w 
large or now small your tarm may be. Gives 
@bout this cee f Heider Tractor. 
made and what it will dotor you. Gives actual photo- 
graphs showing the Heider Tractor running sep- 
arator, shelling corn and coms a ooo pan of 
en . 
the profit of farming by power. 
Our catalog proves the p 7° . > 


tT ee ——_—_—_—$— Get this valuable book at once. Write 
BMT ULL 
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Sows Evenly—Does Not Clog 


The Imperial Horse Lift Drill isa uniform seeder and will sow 
fiax in small quantities without grinding, as well as peas, beans 
and corn, all with the same feed case, too. It works the 

ground thoroughly, pulverizing the soil so the seed bed is 
perfect for cultivation. Does not clog in trashy soil be- 
cause of the compact bearings—which permit a big clearance 
between discs. Bearings are made of chilled iron—one oiling 
a season sufficient. Will not cut out if run without oil. 


IMPERIAL ‘irs" DRILL 


LIFT 


The Adjustable Drag Bar permits straightening discs 
on the field—when discs get out of line, loosen two 

















Make your turn, shiftthelever again 
the discs drop into place sad 
machine is in gear seeding away— 
you can trip the horse lift levers 
with your knee—your hands ere 
free. The Imperial is the only 
Grill with the Horse Lift feature 


Big Free Telle All—Send Teday. 
‘Write us today for the :liastrated catalog thet explains 
f 


















: . . ; . 
bolts—bring drag bar into line—tighten bolts and the marvelous festures, such as the horse 9 
go ahead—saves valuable time and repair bills. emeed _— oe rene gg gy bearings—pert: 






LA CROSSE PLOW CO., Dept.W, La Crosse, Wis. 
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The Planter that Wears—No 
<< = \s==> Trouble—No Repairs 


Don’t waste your time with an old worn- 

out planter or risk your entire crop with a 

complicated new one full of fads and fan- 
m@ dangles — get the simple and everlasting 
Hayes. It never misses a hill—it plants 
every kernel exactly the same depth—does 
not cut or crack the corn—never clogs, scat- 
ters or strings. Covers where all others fail. 
Checks with absolute accuracy—cross rows 
Straighter than the way you drive. 

More than 150,000 in use and everyone giv- 
ing time-saving, money-making service. In 
our free booklet of planter facts we make 
it clear to you why the profits of one season 
—the time and trouble saved—the increased 
yield—will more than pay for a new Hayes. 

Think these things over and start investi- 
gating now. Learn the overwhelming ad- 
vantages in Hayes Four-Wheel construction. 
Compare the Hayes with every other planter 
made—ask any Hayes user. egin investi- 
gating to-day by sending for free booklet’ L’ 


HE HAYES has fewer working and 

wearing parts than any other planter. 

It has the simplest and most efficient 
drop. Noclutch to wear, miss and give trou- 
ble No complicated parts to gct out of fix. 
Thousands in use for years without repair 
expense. Malleable iron and steel construc- 
tion. Easiest to handle, lightest draft, turns 
in shortest space. Doesn't require an ex- fyl] of planter facts you ought toknow. A 
pert to operate. postal brings it. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY, GALV. 


HAYES FOUR WHEEL 


CORN PLANTER | 
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From the Hired Hand’s Point of View 


One Who Has Been Through the Mill Expresses 


His Opinions. 


I am a reader of your valuable pa- 
per and of other farm papers as well, 
from which ! derive a great deal of 
pleasure, and, I hope, profit. In all 
of them I occasionally find reference 
to the farm help or hired man. 

I am not a little chagrined, as I am 
also a hireling, to find that most of 
these are not complimentary. I am 
not going to say that they are not true 
—I am thinking that there is a great 
deal of truth in them; but after many 
years of experience in various locali- 
ties and under various employes, I am 
convinced that it is not the whole 
truth. These occasional references I 
have noticed are with few exceptions 
written by or for the employer. I 
have not found any written by the 
hired man, and for this reason it ap- 
pears to me to be somewhat biased. 

Perhaps you may see fit to publish 
a few lines on the other side of the 
question, which I hope will not mate- 
rially affect your subscription list. 

In a recent issue (February 7th) of 
a leading farm paper of the middle 
west Was an article containing a bitter 
tirade on the inefficient farm help. 
Perhaps if the wages were more suffi- 
cient, the help would be more efficient. 
Under the title of “It Takes Brains to 
Farm,” the writer remarks: “No man 
is more impressed with the need of 
improvement in methods of feeding 
and farming than is one who has been 
a student and kept abreast of the work 
done at our agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations (there is one oth- 
er—the hired man). This is especially 
true if he has also large experience in 
farm management. (And still more 
especially if he has had several years’ 
experience as a hired man.) And be- 
cause of declining health or advanc- 
ing age has to depend on hired help. 
(I have known farmers to depend on 
hired help for other reasons. Most 
Jowa farmers employ help; some of 
them are neither sickly nor old; if it 
is a losing proposition, they should 
discontinue it.) He may pay the price 
for experienced help (he may, but he 
does not), but he will need the pa- 
tience of Job and more self-control 
than Job ever displayed, if he can 
hold his peace and always be kind in 
word and manner.” (I have also found 
patience necessary for the hired man.) 

And again he says: “It is amazing 
how many wrong ways of doing things 
such help can find, even when better 
Ways are shown them.” It is true they 
find a good many ways, and they learn 
many of them from former employers. 
I have been struck with the variety of 
methods used, both in feeding and in 
farming. You can scarcely find two 
farmers who do their work alike. One 
farmer, with great care, will instruct 
you to do thus and so. If you follow 
his instructions at your next place, 
the new employer will be amazed at 
your ignorance. One farmer is very 


careful about the grooming of his 
horses; another’ considers it wasted 
time. One will tell you to always 


buckle up the collar before hanging it 
up: another is exasperated at your 
doing so; and they all insist upon you 
doing it their way, considering your 
experience of no value. 

The writer continues: ‘On the farm 
the changes in kind of work and ad- 
justing of machine or tool to the new 
job are so frequent that the proprietor 
must be the adjuster or a valuable 
machine or a team may be damaged 
or ruined in a short time.” In regard 
to the team, I will say that in all my 
experience in working out I have never 
had a team get away from me or per- 
manently injure themselves, although 
I have been a witness to several dis- 
astrous runaways by different employ- 
ers. And oh! those farm tools—the 
ax that will not cut, the saw that will 
not saw, the bit that will not bore, the 
hammer with the broken handle that 
has been used for years, the hay knife 
which the farmer will tell you with 
pride he has had for fifteen years, the 
time wasted in using it during the last 
five would probably pay for half a 
dozen better ones, and the machinery 





with loose burrs and bolts gone, and 
tied up with wire; the plow that has 
laid out all winter and will not scour, 
All of these require a little of that 
Biblical patience and a lot of that $25 
or $30 time, which is the price they 
value it at here in Fayette county, 
owa. 


If you get a farmer started to talk. 
ing about this glorious state of Iowa 
(and it is a glorious state), he will 
wax very eloquent about the wonderful 
production and fertility of the soil; 
but touch him on the wage question 
and he is immediately poverty stricken 
and can not afford to pay over $25 per 
month. If wages continue to rise and 
the cost of living to advance, he will 
have to sell his farm. 


By the way, when you stop to figure 
a little on the present value of farm 
products compared with their value a 
few years ago, and consider the better 
equipment which he has, it is amusing 
to hear him talk about the high cost 
of living. It is true wages are advanc- 
ing, but their advance is much slower 
than the advance in the price of farm 
products. If the farmer could keep 
down the cost of living to himself and 
advance the price of his products, and 
also keep wages down, he might be 
satisfied (?); but wages are rising 
and he can not stop them, anu, judg- 
ing by his groans, the change is pain- 
ful. I realize that what you can af- 
ford to pay for help depends a great 
deal more on your management. After 
my experience in various localities in 
Iowa, it appears to me that the most 
conspicuous thing about the Iowa 
farmer is his almost entire lack of sys- 
tem, the amount of wasted and unnec- 
essary effort on the average farm is 
enormous, partly due to carelessness, 
partly to the wrong arrangement, and 
wrong construction of farm buildings. 
I am glad there has been so much agi- 
tation concerning the conservation of 
our natural resources, but I am con- 
vinced that the conservation of effort 
is of vastly more importance. 

Did you ever stop to figure on the 
little things on the farm? There is 
always a gate that is tied at both ends 
with barbed wire. Suppose it takes 
one minute longer to open and close 
it than it would one properly hung. In 
your feeding operations you open and 
close it five times a day; five minutes 
gone each day; thirty minutes each 
week, not including Sunday; two hours 
each month; more than two working 
days each year. There is always a 
man and team concerned, and some- 
times two men. Then there are those 
baskets of feed that you carry on your 
back across the yard for five months 
of the year—another work day gone. 
Then you take a fork and go after bed- 
ding. You crawl through a fence and 
pull it out of the stack, throw it over 
the fence, crawl back, gather it up and 
wade through the slush to the barn, 
yelling at cows and kicking pigs—an- 
other work day gone. Then there is 
that door that only comes half way 
open, and you haven’t any latch, and 
you have to prop it shut with a board 
—another day gone. And there is the 
big door that comes off the track every 
time you open or close it—two more 
days gone. And how about those doors 
that fasten on the outside with a but- 
ton, and you have to go around the 
barn to open them? 

One of the objections to the hired 
man is his ill temper and profanity. 
Did it ever occur to you that such 
things had a tendency to incite pro- 
fanity? Perhaps you are shocked 
some morning by hearing an outburst 
in the cow barn. Perhaps the hired 
man is beating a cow with the milk 
stool, punctuating the performance 
with profanity. Before you pronounce 
judgment upon him, consider for a mo- 
ment that perhaps it is not so much 
the cow as the fact that he had to 
wade through manure over his shoe- 
tops to get to the barn, or perhaps he 
tripped over a loose piece of barbed 
wire or stepped on a nail that was pro- 
truding from a board. I have even 
known the employer to swear under 
those conditions! If when he has re- 
covered his temper, the cow which has 
been soaking her tail in the drop over 
night curls it deftly around his neck, 
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am @o\tt ae Blass 
—and Save 
All That 
Tire Repair 







drove a 
horse un- “ 
shod, you’d 
expect him to go 
lame, his hoofs to wear , 
out, and his usefulness to be short-lived. 
The tires of your motor car need protec- 
tion, just as do the hoofs of your horses. 
It is asheer waste of money to ride on 
unprotected tires, especially on country 
roads. 


Standard Tire Protectors 





are almost like armor plate around your tires. Made of 
anew toughest rubber and hardest woven Sea Island 
Cotton—the only practicable materials for tire p 
They easily slip on over the tires—and are held fast 
simply by inflation pressure. No mechanical attach- 
ments. Cannot chafe thecasing. Put them on quickly 
with just your two hands and a short wood or iron bar. 
Sand or gravel cannot get between the Protector and the 
tire. These protectorsare proof against puncture, blow- 
out or any other tire accident. They make your tires 
wear years instead of months—save you bundreds of 
dollars. 

A Free Book telling all about 
these money-saving protectors will be sent 
you on request. Write for this free 

books today. 









The Standard Tire 
Protector Co., 














Qne Dollar 
a Wheel 


Puts Empire Low Steel Wheels 


On Your Wagon Now 
Only $4 to have a set of Empire Low Steel Wheels 
on your farm wagon for yous heaviest hauling. 

End your drudgery of high a once bysend- 
ing only $1a wheel! Pay balance after30 days’ trial. 
Your money right back if the wheels are not as rep- 
resented. We pay the freight both ways. 

You are not out one cent. us today 
for our *'Dollar-a-Wheel’’ offer. 

Your name and address on a postal card 
will do. We will send you FREE a Perfect 
Measuring Device to measure your axles 
with. Send for Catalog of 1912 Models of 
our Famous Empire Farmers’ Handy Wag- 
ons. Address (30) 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 536, Quincy, lil. 


C 


Portable, Galvaniz 
Rust Proof—Fire Proo 
Clean, sani and durable. 
Many farm vw &. it also for 
| Spee f bene = he 
use, storage house, e ete. 
Handiest thing on ‘the farm 
ou need one. Write now for 


Big Folder FREE 


Telle how strong ana 
tubstantial it’s made. Can becarried 





































FREIGHT PAID 


Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years 
Made fresh to order. Free trial 
1 eye = your am —_ if 
| mMnot satisfactory. ree paint 
Mad -{(¢ 20) book and color cards, tells all 
. Y about paint ane how to use i+ 


0. L. CHASE PAINT COMPANY 


1220-24 Liggett Bulldi 
110 St. Louis, Mo. 










Make‘25 to *50 Weekly 


Selling the Automatic Combination Tool in 

— home county. Fence Builder’s Tool, 
it Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 

Used F in Fi i 


armers, ‘actories, 
Mills, ee etc. Weight 24 ~~" Coty 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
=. Write for gece offer pe rend aoe 
no . Name county where you 
AUTOMATIC JACK ‘tome 
Box 164 Bloomfield, ind. 











finishing at the mouth—what would 
you advise him to say? 


In this part of the country, a man 
is expected to work from twelve to 
sixteen hours per day, in spite of the 
fact that the law and common sense 
decree that ten hours constitute a 
day’s work. A great many do not ex- 
pect to pay you up in full until you 
have finished, although they may have 
the money in the bank. Did it ever 
occur to you that there was any in- 
justice in an employer drawing inter- 
est on the hired man’s money? 

If I am working for.a man who has 
no more. than a hundred and sixty 
acres of land and five or six thousand 
dollars in the bank, and a hundred 
head of stock, I do not object to donat- 
ing from two to six. hours per day, so 
long as I can just as well as not; but 
I would like to have him appreciate it. 
But, they will tell you, we can not pos- 
sibly get our work done in ten hours. 
That may be true. I have known of 
farmers who never did get their work 
done. I have worked for farmers who 
would accomplish more in ten hours 
than others did in sixteen. Perhaps 
you think this sixteen hour day is an 
exaggeration. My first experience in 
working by the month was for a near 
neighbor. I worked for him so that I 
might be near home. It was in the 
heat of summer. I was about sixteen 
years of age, got sixteen dollars per 
month, and worked sixteen hours per 
day—it was a case of sixteen to one. 
We were up at four and finished at 
eight-thirty or nine, and took a half 
hour to eat our dinner. He had twen- 
ty cows to milk, besides a great many 
other chores. This same man would 
not allow: his teams to work more than 
ten hours, although his wife did as 
much work as any of us. 

It would be strange, indeed, if after 
fifteen years of this kind of experience 
one did not get some ideas of his own 
about farming, and be so indiscreet as 
to express them. I am well aware that 
tuition in the school of experience is 
high, and that a certain class of imbe- 
ciles can learn in no other; but that is 
not the whole truth. There are some 
truths to be learned in this school that 
can be learned in no other, even by 
the brightest of men. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that I am not in favor of scientific 
farming. I welcome the day when the 
farmer shall have a better conception 
of his worthy profession. I do not 
believe in a shallow cultivation of 
either the soil or the intellect, neither 
do I believe that any amount of theo- 
retical education can ever take the 
place of common sense. Farming is 
made up of many trades, of which a 
superficial knowledge is necessary in 
order to take that stitch in time which 
saves far more than nine. Let me 
name a few of the things I have been 
called upon to perform: Carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing, stone masonry, 
plastering, bricklaying, plumbing, pa- 
per hanging, cooking, laundering, 
butchering, etc. Now I know what 
you are going to say: “Jack of all 
trades and master of none.” You do 
not consider it out of the way for a 
farmer to shave himself, but do you 
think a barber would concede that it 
‘was any less a trade than that of plas- 
tering? You think it is perfectly prop- 
er for a farmer to do his own butcher- 
ing; but I fear there would be dissent 
on the part of the butcher if you in- 
sisted that it was not a trade. I don’t 
know of anything more helpful than 
blacksmithing and carpentering on the 
farm. It would be worth the trouble 
of learning the trade just to keep your 
tools in condition. 

There are many degrees of servitude 
ranging from slavery to the presiden- 
tial chair. Some are honored, some 
dishonored—but all seemingly indis- 
pensable. That of the hired man is 
one degree removed from slavery. I 
do not mean to say that the conditions 
I have drawn always obtain. I am 
willing to concede that there are two 
sides to the question. But I do not 
believe that hired men in general are 
getting the consideration they are en- 
titled to. If you will pardon another 
personal reference, I will illustrate: 

I have spent two summers in the 
west in the capacity of hired man, dur- 
ing one of which I had charge of about 
twenty-five acres of potatoes. After 
the preliminary instructions, I was left 
almost entirely to myself. I did about 
nine-tenths of the work, in preparing 
the seed bed, plauting, cultivating and 
irrigating them. I succeeded in rais- 
ing more than two hundred sacks to 
the acre—a good yield, consistent with 





the quality of the potatoes. A sample 
of this crop was sent, together with 
other vegetables and fruits, to the 
Omaha land show. The tract received 
great publicity. from the exhibit. The 
owner of the land, who was in another 
state at the time, and had never done 
a day’s work either on the crop or on 
the land on which it grew, was con- 
gratulated. The man who made the 
collection was highly complimented. 
My employer was favorably mentioned. 
But the hired man was not mentioned 
at all. Do you ever stop to think.when 
you are reading about the enormous 
production of Iowa, that the hired man 
had not a little to do with it? 

In the recent agitation known as the 
“back-to-the-farm” movement, which, 
by the way, was prompted more by the 
cost of. living in the cities than by a 
realization of the purity of the atmos- 
phere, either literally or morally, on 
the farm, there has been great sur- 
prise expressed that the young people 
of the rural districts seem to be flock- 
ing to the cities. This is not due alone 
to their ignorance of the real condi- 
tions of the cities. It is partly due to 
their intimate acquaintance with con- 
ditions on the farm. When in your 
enthusiasm for the farm you are con- 
sidering its advantages, remember that 
something more than pure food and 
pure air are necessary for real living. 
However, having had ample opportu- 
nity to consider both the advantages 
and disadvantages of the farm, allow 
me to say that I am in favor of the 
farm. I confess that I frequently have 
day dreams of a time when I hope to 
be cultivating the soil for myself. 


WHERE DO WORMS COME FROM? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If it is a known fact that hogs get 
worm eggs from watering places, is it 
true that horses and cattle hatch these 
eggs as do hogs? Is there something 
one can put in the troughs through 
which the water runs that will kill 
these eggs?” 

Worm contamination comes mainly 
through water and pasture. Sometimes 
it comes through the feed troughs, and 
in the case of lung worms it is thought 


that possibly it comes through the 
dust in the air of dirty quarters. The 
ordinary infection, though, is through 
the water and pasture. The reason is 
easily seen; the worm eggs pass out 
with the manure. The spring rains 
carry the eggs to the sloughs or the 
pools of stagnant water or else spread 
them over the pasture. The hogs drink 
in the sloughs or stagnant pools or 
graze on the infested pastures. Water 
does not carry worm eggs unless the 
hogs have contaminated it with their 
manure. So far as we know there is 
nothing that can be put in water that 
will kiil worm eggs. Worms in cattle, 
horses, sheep, dogs, etc., infest their 
host in much the same way as has been 
described in the foregoing. Most of 
them come through the water and pas- 
ture. It is interesting to know, how- 
ever, that the worms infesting horses 
will generally not infest hogs; that 
the worms infesting catle do not as a 
rule bother sheep, etc. There are, 
however, several exceptions to this 
rule. 








Ask Me 






When I make a claim that 
hog remedy, conditione 


would have been lost t 
to take my unsuppo 






E. Myers, 
President, 
E. Myers 

Lye Co. Pp 


what Merry War Powdered Lye is doing fo 


purchase a few cans of Merry War Powdered Lye and give it a common-sense trial, 


These Letters Convince—Read 


From Elvis Potter, Junction, Hil.: ‘‘Have been 
using a great deal of Merry War Powdered Lye. 
Find it the best medicine for hogs I have ever used.”” 

Adam Schultz, McLouth, Kans., says: ‘‘I con- 
sider Merry War Powdered Lye the best hog rem- 


Feed Merry War Powdered 
Lye Every Day 


Get a few cans of Merry War Powdered Lye of 
any dealer. Feed night and morning ym +. our 
hogs will improve from the very first feed. It makes 
them immune to disease—fattens them surer and 
quicker than anything else—tones the system—assists 
in perfect assimilation of food—prevents scouring. It 
saves f scause every pound of the food they eat 
into flesh and none of it is wasted. Merry War 
Seaerae Lye is not only the best hog remedy, con- 
ditioner ae the world has ever known—it is 

cheapest. 


also 
How To Use Merry War 
Powdered Lye 


Follow these directions carefully: Mix one table- 
spoonful Mi War Powdered Lye with slop for 10 
hogs, or a half can with barrel of swill. Stir well 
and feed every day, night and morning. If your hogs 
are on a dry feed ration, mix a half can Merry War 
Powdered Lye to each barrel of drinking water. 


At All Leading Dealers 


Merry War Powdered Lye comes in 10c cans; full 
iggists 


ease of 4 dozen cans for $4.80, at Grocers, 
or Feed Dealers Everywhere. There are no substitutes, 


E. MYERS LYE COMPANY, 





—you have a perfect right to ask for 

I know whereof I speak, because 
experience—more than 20 years, making test after test, saving 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of pork profits that otherwise 


won’t prevent a single case of hog cholera, kill a single worm 
4) Or cure one sick pig. But you can have proof—absolute, First, 
read about the experience ‘of other hog-raisers in the letters 
rinted below, and in loads of others printed in my 
How to Get the Biggest Profits From Hog Raising.” Learn 





To Prove That 


Merry War Powdered Lye 
Will Cure Your Sick Hogs 












Mer 
T an 


War Powdered Lye is the greatest 
fattener the _— has ever known 
root, 

speak from a lifetime of 










Oo hog raisers. However, I don’t ask you 
ed word—and all the talk in the world 


























free literature, 


rthem. Then, go to your local dealer, 


edy I have ever used, and the cheapest. It has made 
a@ marked improvement in my herd.”’ 

A. W. Davis, Hamlin, lowa, writes: “ M. War 
Powdered Lye is the stuff to cure cough and ‘hum pe 
and put hogs in a thrifty condition, and I will never 
be without it while I raise hogs.” 


Heed My Warning 


Lots of farmers and hog raisers have been led to 
believe that they could get the same results from any 
lye and have lost their pork profits as a co uence. 

ow, don’t you make this same mistake. There’s 

per ny lye that is absolutely safe to feed to hogs 
—that’s Merry War Powdered Lye—especially pre- 
ed as a hog remedy. No other manufacturer 
nows the secret process which makes Merry War 
Powdered Lye absolutely safe to use in Hog Feed. 
They have not discovered the combination in. Merry 
War Powdered Lye that makes hogs well, keeps 

80; produces highest priced pork. 


Get This Free Booklet 


Most dealers handle Merry War Powdered Lye. 
If Fe can’t supply you, write us, giving your 
dealer’s name and we will see that you are supplied, 
and will also send you, free, a valuable booklet on 
“How to Get the Biggest Profit from Hog Raising.’’ 


Kettle Powdered Lye 
For Soap Makin 
If you want the best lye, exclus' for soap- 


making, scou ° ig » C8, USE 
my famous Kettle Powdered Lye—it makes the best 
soap you ever used—but don’t feed it to your hogs. 


Feed only Merry War Powdered to your hogs. 


Dept. 78 St. Louis, Mo. 
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SAVE-THE-HORS 


1) TEST Save-The-Horse Book—Is our 16 Years’Experience and 
Horses for Ringbone—Thoropin — SPAVIN — and ALL Shoulder, Knee 
Trouble — It is a Mind Settler—Tells How to Test for Spavin—What To Do 


IT COVERS 58 FORMS OF 


TRADE 
MARK 
REG’T. 


VERIES— Treating 87,364 
Ankle, Hoof and Tendon 
for a Lame Horse. 


ILLUSTRATED 


NOTE THE WORK THIS HORSE DOES IN FIVE DAYS. 
Mr. R. H. Williams, of Sykeovitle, Md., Jan. 13, 1912, writes: ** Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. Y.—Have 


used Save-The-Horse five days ; it is wonderful. 


The horse was unable to put heel to the ground, when walked 
she would barely touch toeand then jump with other foot. I 
day and went for load of wood ; got in place where they h: 

ever I saw her. Expected to see her lame next morning, but she was not. 


ve first treatment Sunday. I put her{n team Thurs 
he lifted as hard as 


to do their best or stay there. 58 
1 her?’ 


How long shall I continue to 


WE Originated the Plan of—Treating Horses by Mail—Under Signed Contract to Return M 


if Remedy Fails. 


Our Charges Are Moderate. 


But first write describing your case, and we wi 


send our— aes — Sample Contract, and Advice—ALL FREE to (Horse 


Only)—PUT 


whers and 7 aa 
SE TO WORK AND CURE. HIM NOW. Write! AND STOP THE LOSS. 


Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with contract, or sent by us express prepaid. 
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You Owe This Care 


develop. It flows freely down to zero. 
and carbon-proof. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 










We take infinite pains and employ 
the greatest of care in the refining of 
Polarine Motor Oil. It is the ““cream”’ 


of motor oils. 


We begin to perfect it at the point where most 


oils are deemed finished. 


The machinery for these ertra processes alone cost 


hundreds of thousands of doliars. 


We discarded lately tons of machinery simply 


to better our process a trifle. 


But we make the best oil for every purpose. 


Everyone knows that. Our supremacy lies in our 
facilities and our resources. 
for motors. 


Polarine is our utmost 


It will stand any heat that your motor will ever 
It is clean 


Millions of gallons a year are used. 
There is no care too tedious, no expense too 


great, if it makes for improvement in Polarine. 


Don't you think you owe this care to your car? 


-(olarine 





Tool Box’ Can 
With Standard Patent Spout 


The Saving in 
Barrels 


When consumptioa justifies, a 
neat saving is made buying by 
the barrel and half-barrel. Every 
motor car owner can buy more 
economically this way. 


POLARINE LUBRICANTS 


include Frbre Grease, for univer- 
sal joints, ball and roller bear- 
ings, etc.; Cup Grease, a heavier 
grease for the same purpose, 
and Transmission Lubricants, 
“A’’ (light body), “B”’ (slightly 
heavier than “‘A’’) and “BB” 
(heavy body for transmissions 
and differentials). Allare called 
*Polarine.” The recognized 
standards for motor car and 
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The Standard Oil for Motors 


motor boat lubrication. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (éorsoretion) «4 











Clean and Grade 
Your Seed Grain Free! 





















You just pick out, from my 
catalogue, whichever size of Chatham 
Grain Grader, Cleaner and Sepa- 
rator you want meto loan yougnd 
I'll promptly ship it, freight 
paid—free. I don’t want any 
’ y! It’s a real free trial. 

Clean and grade all your seed 
grain. Keep the machinea month, 
if you please. Then return ma- 
chine at my expense or buy it on my 
Low-Price Credit Offer 

My price is positively the lowest 
ever made on a reliable grain 

1 . Plenty of time to pay. 

Manson Campbell, Don’t pay cash unless you want to. 


Father @ the Chat- 
Wonderful Machine 

























ham System of 





Breeeding Big 
( ded and Savane The Chatham handles over 70 seed 
or of the Chatham | mixtures—wheat, oats, corn, barley, 





Mill. flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes 





dust, dirt and chaff. 


Handles up to 80 bushels per hour. 
running mill on earth. 


= cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed ¥ 
wheat: any mixture from flax; buckhorn from clover; sorts corn for 
drop planter. Removes foul weed seed and a!] shrunken, cracked or sickly grains. Takes out all 
J . Gas power or hand power, Easiest 
Over 250,000 in use in United States and Canada. 





Read These Letters 


By Mark Havenhill, Fox, Ill. 
“With my Chatham Mil! I 
found, saved and sold $197.08 
worth of timothy seed thrown in 
my oats by the threshing ma- 
chine. What do you think of that 
clean-up of good money?” 
By H.O.Gilgore, Swayzee,Ind. 
“Separated 162 bus. of wheat 
from 2% bushels of oats. Am 
not half done yet. Have already 
made enough to pay for the mill 
= am $38.16 to the good, be- 
sides.” 













A Wonderful 
Seed Corn Sorter 


Hundreds of farmers are 
buying the “‘Chatham’’ for its 
corn grading feature alone. 
At state —— colleges 
it has br. = = records in 
sorting corn for drop planters. 
98 hills out of every 100 re- 
ceive right number grains. 

ere grains were sorted by 
other means, only 60 out of 
100 hills were right. 








Chatham 
Grain Grader, 
jeaner,Separator 


Write Me Today 


Get my famous LOW- PRICE - BUY- ON- 
TIME proposition and my big book, 
“*THE CHATHAM SYSTEM OF BREEDING BIG 
crops." Allcomes free. Then, say 
which Chatham Mill and Bagger 
you want and I'll loan it to you. 

PLEDOE WORD THAT YOUR OLY EXPENSE 
ATTACHED TO THIS LOAN {S THE 2c STAMP WHICH 
CARRIES ME YOUR LETTER. Now is the 
time to clean and grade seed grain, 
so write me TODAY. 


Manson Campbell Co. 
Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 








CAN ONE MAN ALONE DO JUSTICE 
TO A QUARTER? 


An Iowa correspondent writes us 
that he has been cultivating a quarter 
section of land for two years, and 
finds it almost too much for him to 
handle alone. As his family is not 
such as to give much help outside the 
house, he wants to know if he can af- 
ford to hire a helper at $25 a month, 
in order to give more time to chick- 
ens and garden. A boy of seventeen 
would cost him $25 a month from 
March 10th to November Ist. . He tells 
us that some of the neighbors laugh 
at the idea of hiring help on a quarter 
section, and he wants us to advise 
him. 

Let the neighbors laugh. It shows 
that they belong to the day of things 
2° are past and will never return; 
to the days which ended about the 
beginning of this century, when a man 
was obliged to farm extensively and 
without regard to the saving of fer- 
tility, in order to keep his head above 
water. That, too, is past. From this 
time on we must farm intensively; 
that is, we must put more work on our 
land if we are to succeed. 

Now, no man, we care not who he 
is, nor how many hours he works, nor 
whether he has the farm in grain or 
is following mixed farming, can alone 
do justice to a quarter section of land. 
He may skim over it; he can mine the 
fertility and make some profit in min- 
ing it now; but he can not remain per- 
manently prosperous on that land 
without robbing it, and there is an 
end to that. 

If he knows how to direct his labors 
he can certainly afford to employ 
something less than two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of labor during the eight 
months mentioned. He ought to dou- 
ble his money on that investment. The 
time has come when the farmer must 
plow deeper, must cultivate more thor- 
oughly, must prepare the seed bed 
more thoroughly, must make a better 
selection of seed, must plow his corn 
four or five times instead of three, 
must put down part of the land in 
grass, must keep live stock, and must 
haul out the manure. If a man does 
all this right on eighty acres, whether 
he has it all in grain or part in grass, 
he will have all the work that he can 
do, or at least that he ought to do; 
and he would make more money on 
eighty acres handled in this way than 
he will on a hundred and sixty handled 
in the old way. If he can get a man to 
do the work on the other eighty, if he 
plans right and can handle help, he 
will find it one of the most profitable 
investments he has ever made. “We 
are assuming now that this boy is a 
good worker and will follow direc- 
tions. 





CHINCH BUGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have been reading with interest 
in your paper about the chinch bugs. 
I was in town the other day and got 
to talking to a retired farmer about 
chinch bugs. He told me about years 
ago when the chinch bugs were in this 
locality. A neighbor of his had a 
wheat field which was thick with these 
bugs. After his neighbor cut his wheat 
they all went into his corn which was 





































You Can 
Have 


—everywhere you need, 


Water on Tap Everywhere 


If you have a spring, a brook, or a well, you can have water 
on tap in the barn, in the barnyard, in the kitchen or bathroom 
It will save you, your wife and 
your men time, strength and hundreds of steps every day. 
Get a Goulds pump and you can keep your tank 
in the attic filled with little effort. That’s because 


GOULDS rumrs 


are equipped with carefully bored and polished cylinders; valves 
and working parts that fit—the whole pump designed to give the 
best possible service and to Zast. 

We make hundreds of different styles to meet every farm condition. 
Let us, with our sixty years’ experience, solve your water problem. 
The whole subject of water supply for the farm is taken up in our 


FREE BOOK—“ Water Supply for the Home” 


Tells the difference between pumps, how to select the right one, how to 
put it in, etc. You'll find it interesting and very valuable. Send for it to- = | 
day whether you think you are going to buy a pump nowor not. Find out, 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO., 98 West Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
“Largest manufacturers of pumps for every service’” 


RELIABLE 























tT, 
alongside of his neighbor’s wheat. The 
bugs were worst in the first four rows, 
He used slacked lime which he scat- 
tered on the corn on the first four 
rows, where the bugs were thickest. 
After he threw the slacked lime on the 
corn the bugs fell to the ground dead 
and he saved his corn from being de. 
stroyed. I would like to know if you 
ever heard of lime being used for this 
purpose?” 

We never heard of lime being used 
in successfully combating chinch bugs, 
A method commonly employed to pro- 
tect corn from chinch bugs is to plow 
a furrow around the field and reinforce 
this with a strip of coal tar or as- 
phaltum. The bugs can not fly and 
this barrier, properly constructed, 
keeps them from migrating from wheat 
fields to corn fields. Slacked lime 
finely powdered might possibly kill the 
bugs if it was sprinkled on them while 
in the corn fields. Fine powders of any 
sort are destructive to many insects 
for they close up their breathing pores. 





CARE OF THE MARE AND FOAL, 


The ideal condition for the mother, 
preceding the birth of a foal, is to 
have access to a pasture where she 
may be watched daily during the lat- 
ter part of gestation. It is true that 
a mare may be worked up to the time 
of foaling, and there are instances of 
the colt being born while the mother 
is still in harness, but this is far from 
being a good practice. Severe exer- 
tion is a frequent cause of abortion, 
and at the best the young colt can not 
receive the proper amount of nutri- 
tion to make him grow if the mare is 
obliged to do hard labor. 

A pasture gives the mother oppor- 
tunity to take plenty of exercise, and 
if green grass is present, her bowels 
should be in good condition, which is 
highly important. 

If it is possible, she should have a 
paddock or pasture by herself. Mules 
are especially annoying, and frequent- 
ly kill young colts. Other mares and 
even geldings may claim the colt and 
“cause trouble. On the open range na- 
ture provides for this, all animals seek- 
ing seclusion during parturition. 

Then, the green grass pasture is 
probably the cleanest place about the 
farm. 

In case of storm, or where it is im- 
possible to provide a*paddock or pas: 
ture, a large box stall may be used. 
There should be plenty of clean straw, 
which may be sprayed with a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, say a tea- 
spoonful to a pail of water. 

The colt should come fore feet first 
and right side up. If in any other po- 
stion, there is something wrong, and 
the mother should be carefully 
watched so that help may be secured 
quickly if it is needed. 

If the colt is born in the pasture, 
and there is no reason to believe that 
the umbilical cord should become in- 
fected, then the cord should not be in- 
terfered with; but if other colts on 
the same farm have developed umbil- 
ical infection, or the colt is born in 
the stable or corral, then the cord 
should be ligated close to the body 
and the stump washed with a one 
per cent solution of carbolic acid. It 
usually pays to call a veterinarian to 
take charge of such cases. 

Ordinarily, it is not best to bother 
the mother with your help or advice, 
but in extremely inclement weather 
the little fellow may be helped up and 
dried with a clean towel; better not 
at all than to use a dirty sack. Later, 
if he has trouble in finding his dinner, 
you may offer some assistance. 

The colt’s bowels should move with- 
in the first twelve to twenty-four hours. 
Constipation is a very common trouble 
and may usually be relieved by an en- 
ema of warm water. ~ 

The mare’s udder should be milked 
out for the first few days, if the colt 
does not take all the milk. Unless 
this is attended to, inflammation of 
the udder may develop and check the 
secretion of milk, so that the colt will 
not receive as much as he should when 
he gains his strength. 

Young mares sometimes refuse to 
allow the colt to nurse because of 
chapped teats, sensitive udder, or 
nervousness. 

Do not try to drench a colt. if it is 
desired to feed the little fellow, pro- 
vide him with a bottle and nipple; 
there is great danger of causing me- 
chanical pneumonia if pouring fluids 
into the mouth 4s attempted.—H. E. 
Kingman, Colorado Agricultural Cok 
lege, Fort Collins. 
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heHOWARDowner — iht"fncet stock and equipment to 
is ready to match _tehad. 
i Th ill tell hat the HOWARD 
seconds with all runs abvclutely true~in spite of hg cae 
t t 3 the jolt 
a ag He tells y a vibration of driving e harvester or trac- 
— tion plow. 
be at time. it is _ The HOWARD is the finest practical 
his word is authority Watchin the world, 
among his associates. iuwawa£' 
Why will any practical man gue factory and a printed ticket ots 
carry a timepiece that cannot be tached—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
trusted out of sight of a jeweler’s in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
indow ? filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel at 
we $150—and the EDWARD HOWARD 
Why should the prosperous far- model at $350. 
mer or stockman, of all practical Ph mag Oe eee ets in your 
folk, have to depend on “‘setting” nent “investment like the purchase of a 
his watch when he comes to town? HOWARD Watch be. neturelly wants 
As a-matter of fact, in the pro- oe was 0S ee ae ae 
gressive farming sections of this iOWARD Watch aaa onty| by legit 
country you will find thousands mate jewelers—and not every jeweler 
anew So 
— —a gi man to know. 
Send us your name on a postal card and we will send vou—FREE— 
our pamphlet, THE STORY OF EDWARD HOWARD AND 
THE FIRST AMERICAN WATCH. It is a chapter of History » 
that every man and boy in this country should read. 
E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
Dept. No. 110 Boston, Mass. 
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Put Your F eet Into Comfort 


WEAR no more clumsy, foot-paining 


brogans at your work—and yet 


enjoy shoes sotough, so hardy, that any 
pair is good for twice the wear other work 
shoes give. 
ease in these soft, pliable, RE-LASTED 
(hence non-shrinking) shoes, and you 
will be amazed at their wearing qualities. Go 
and get you the shoe you’ve wanted—ask for 


You can be sure of foot- 


























again. 
iron. 


Shoes, 








| Don’t take any other 
brand at all, or you'll have 
your old shoe-troubles over 
Get neat-looking 
comfort shoes of honest leather that wears like 
Somebody near you sells and recom- 
mends Star of the West Double Wear Work 
If you know who, deal there; if you 

don’t know, drop us a postcard asking for ¢ 
interesting book. WE GIVE AWAY— 
“Long Live Your Shoes” it’s called, 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY TO 


E. B. PIEKENBROCK & SONS 
229 Main St., Dubuque, lowa 
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When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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RYE PASTURE. 


A western Nebraska correspondent 
writes: 

“As we can not successfully ‘raise 
alfalfa here for hog pasture, and rye 
seems to do’ very well, I would like 
to know how rye compares with alfalfa 
as a forage for hogs. Is there as much 
protein in the green rye as in the al- 
falfa? I have broken out too much of 
my farm, and need more pasture for 
cattle as well as for hogs. I am think- 
ing of fencing twenty acres in hog 
tight and sowing it to rye for cattle 
and hog pasture. I already have twen- 
ty acres fenced for early corn for hogs. 
I intend to turn the hogs in about the 
15th of August, after the rye is gone. 
How would it do to sow rye in the fall 
and then drill in barley in the spring? 
Would corn alone make a proper ration 
for brood sows that are running on 
green rye? Is there any lime or bone- 
building material in green rye? There 
is ho use to sow rape, for the hogs will 
not eat it as long as there are any 
other green feeds. Please tell what 
the chemical analysis of green rye is. 
I know that it fattens stock and makes 
ccws give lots of milk, but just what 
kind of a feed it is, I do not know.” 


According to the chemist’s analyses 
every 100 pounds of green rye forage 
contains about eighty pounds of water, 
two pounds of protein or muscle build- 


er, twelve pounds of the heat and fat 
formers, 1.3 pounds of the bone build- 
ers. One hundred pounds of ordinary 
alfalfa forage contains about 76 pounds 
of water, 4 pounds of muscle builder, 
11 pounds of heat and fat formers, and 
2.2 pounds of bone builders. Both the- 
ory and experience prove that during 
the fall, winter and spring rye pasture 
compares very favorably with alfalfa. 
It ranks high as a bone and muscle 
builder, but is not nearly equal to al- 
falfa, which in these two points sur 
passes any other pasture we know of. 

Surely this correspondent can grow 
alfalfa if he can grow corn. Perhaps 
he has not given it a thorough trial as 
yet. Of course he will have to use 
dry farming methods, giving the alfalfa 
the full use of the land. Perhaps he 
will have to summer fallow for a whole 
season previous to seeding the alfalfa. 
After he does get a stand, he may, 
some seasons, not get such very large 
growth, but he will get fully as much 
from rye pasture and probably much 
more. Alfalfa ranks higher as a drouth 
resisting crop than either corn or rye. 

This correspondent’s plan of fatten- 
ing his hogs by pasturing rye and hog- 
ging down corn is good. He will prob- 
ably find, however, that there will be 
a period during the latter part of July 
and early August when the hogs will 
not have much pasture. Then is the 
time when his alfalfa will come in 
“handy.” He might possibly use cow- 
peas or soy beans to fill in this inter- 
He says that rape is not liked 
by his hogs. Hogs often show a dis- 
like for rape, but nevertheless when 
they are starved to eating it, they do 
splendidly on it. This correspondent 
should also consider sowing sorghum 
or kafir corn for pasture during the 
late summer. We suggest that he read 
our Boys’,Corner of February 9th and 
send for Bulletin No. 95 of the Mis- 
souri experiment station, at Columbia. 
By so doing, he will find many sugges- 
tions which are not adapted to his 
conditions, but he should find much 
that will help him, 

Although we have never tried it, we 
suspect that it would be a good scheme 
to sow rye in the fall, and then in the 
spring drill in barley. This would give 
a@ greater variety of pasture. 





LATE CABBAGE. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know how to grow 
late cabbage. How do you pit cab- 
bage?” 

Any rich corn belt sail should grow 
good cabbage. Putting on ten or twen- 
ty tons of manure the fall before or 
five or ten tons of well-rotted manure 
in the spring will increase the yield 
of cabbage. If it is desired to use 
commercial fertilizer, a good one is 
3-8-6. On good corn belt soil we doubt 
if it pays to use commercial fertilizer, 
although it may under very ‘intensive 
conditions. 

The seed bed for cabbage should be 
prepared as for any other. garden ' 
truck, by plowing the fall before or 


| early in the spring, disking and_har- 


rowing. Late cabbage should be sown , 
‘gbout the middle of May. There are: 





two-ways of sowing it, in the open 
field in the hill, where it is to remain 
permanently, and in the-seed bed from 
which it must -be transplanted. If it 
is sown in the field, the hills should 
be placed about thirty--inches apart 
each way, and eight or ten seeds put 
in each hill and covered about a quar 
ter of an inch. After the plants are 
started in good shape, all but one are 
pulled from each hill. When sown in 
the seed bed, late cabbage is put in 
rows ten or twelve inches apart and 
transplanted when four or five 
leaves are formed. Since the trans- 
planting must be done the latter part 
of June, when the weather is usually 
hot and dry, special pains must be 
taken. If possible, do the work on a 
cloudy day. Pinch off part of the 
leaves, and if the soil is very dry, wae 
ter each plant thoroughly. Give the 
cabbage clean, shallow cultivation ev- 
ery week or ten days. If the land is 
at all weedy, give a hand hoeing or 
two. 

Late cabbage is harvested about the 
same time as the first severe frost in 
October. To store cabbage in the 
field, cut off the heads, leaving stubs 
on the under side about five. inches 
long; then place the heads in long 
windrows on some well-drained spot 
up and down the slope of the land. 
Make the windrows three or four 
heads wide, putting the heads close 
together but not touching. Put the 
heads on their sides with the stubs 
downhill. Then with a plow and shovel 
bury the windrow with five or six inch- 
es of dirt. This should be done some 
time during October or early Novem- 
ber. Then cover the dirt with five or 
six inches of manure. Those who have 
had experience claim that late cab- 
bage will in this way keep splendidly 
through the winter. 











GUARANTEED 
ALL WOOL 





REG.US. 


PAT. OFF. 


$15 Suit, 20 Value 
with Satisfaction. 
Guaranteed 


ERE’S a $15 réady-to- 

wear blue serge suit 

you can have absolute con- 
fidence in. 


Its style is perfectly correct 
for the coming season. Thecloth 
looks and feels and is fine. And 
you can be absolutely sure, be- 
fore you spend a cent, that the 
service will match the looks. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
Blue Serge Special 
N°5130 Mano rastcoion $19 


The signed guarantee in the pocket of every 
Cc lothcraft coat is backed by dealer and maker. 
It certifies the maker's confidence in the clothes, 
and is your protection against disappointment. 
Besides the certainty of fast-color all-wool 
fabric, it assures first-class trimmings and 
workmanship, permanent shape, <atisfacto 
wear and service. It applies to all Clothcraft 
Clothes at $10 to $25. 

The Blue Serge Special No. 5130 is the suc- 
cessful result of a new idea in clothesmaking— 
too big to tell about in this small space. 

Go the The Clothcraft Store, and ask the 
dealer to explain. Examine the clothes. Try 
them on. Be critical. 

If your regular clothier doesn’t sell Cioth- 
craft, write us direct for the Spring Style-Book, 
a sample of the serge, and the address of the 
nearest Clothcraft Store. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 


Founded 1850—Oldest American 
‘Manufacturers of Men's Clothes Cleveland 
631 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 4 
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1%4 Horse Power, 





(see cut abov. which ¢ 
of speed by 
two-minute } 


Rite Line 
Don’t buy ary farm 


Write tor 





Sen for the New 
Sta- tite Catalog 


- Find Out About 
This Great 15- 
age Portable 






Requires no Pulleys or 


Line Shafting. 

UR 1312 catalog—now ready~ 

feati ces the big farm engine || | 

sensation--the new Sta-Rite Port- 
able Power Plant! 
This outfit ¢ nsists of a1} H. P. Sta-Rite Farm 
Engine moun 4 on hand truck with instantly-detach- 
able wheels qu pe d with Sta-Rite Speed Jack 


imply changing sprocket wheels—e 
! 


Cataloc Shows ‘‘No-Battery”’ 
Engines, Too— Complete Sta- 


ou've seen the Sta Rite Catalog. Find out about the 
Sta-Rite Magi ‘to which eliminates ail battery trouble 
and expense! iin - out about the simplicity of Sta- 
Rite construct.on and the binding Sta-Rite Guarantee, 


the now | book new! 


STA-RITE ENGINE COMPANY 
16 King Streot 
We have sto 


cks for distribution everywhere 





Power 
Plant! 


~~ 





ives any one of 16 changes 


No pulleys « line shafting to buy! This 

erfu r smooti. -unning rig is ready for any kind a 

light work th: 1inute you get it on your place— sow | 
torun pump, cam separator, wash machine, grin | 
stone, etc., a! ot exactly the right speed! | 
Don’t miss he catalog! Find out about this | 
all-day husti r—and then see if any one-purpose | 
pump-engine + going to satisfy you! | 


14% to 16 H. P. 


engine at any price until 


La Crosse, Wis. 























C.O.D., subject to 
Money back if not 


Bostro 
149 Madison Ave., 








The Bostrom Improved 


$15 FARM LEVEL 


With Telescope 

A perfectly SIMPLE, ACCURATE and 
DURABLE outfit which includes Level, TEL- 
ESCOPE with magnifying lenses enabling 
you to read target a quarter of a mile 
away—also Tripod, 
Plumb Bob and full instructions. 
and indorsed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

for all sorts of farm leveling. 
If not sold in your town, will ship oe 

receipt of price, $15—or will ship 


AFTER ACTUAL FIELD 
TRIAL. 


m-Brady M 
Atlanta, Ga. 





25 years practical experi- 
ence back of Bostrom’s book 
entitled “Soil Salvation.” 


After studying it, you will 


know how to make useless 


IRRIGA 

FREE to interested land 
owners who write for it—it 
fully explains the use 










* more 
Graduated Rod, Target, 
Is used 





examination. @= 
satisfied . 7s 








Shoe pd on your 


hill planted 2 
ali at the same time, 





antee S to 10 Bushels more 
a uniform depth—your corn to come up 


enty SS to us, and we'll deliver a ” act to 
a nearest Kai'road Station a 
R. KELLER MFG. CO 
Send for our booklet, 3 Weve to Pest Cera." 








Corn Planter. and we'll Guar- 
an acre—every 


or you get your money back. 


NY, Waterloo, tows 




















that afford the broadest possible 
Patents NS ved pr tection. C. J. LOFTUS, Pat- 


ent Attorne Ke 








r bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


| two bushels more of good fruit 





H This department is for beginners. We talk here 
| about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 


how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more. and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 


SPRAYING APPLES. 


Last season most apples were neith- 
er wormy nor scabby. That was be- 
cause frost killled the crop the year 
before, and only a few pests had food 
enough to hold them over. 

But this season most of the un- 
sprayed apples will be wormy or scab- 
by or affected with apple rot or some 
other disease. You can’t keep such 
apples over winter, and in selling them 
on the market you can get scarcely 
more than enough to pay for picking 
them. 

Do you know that in the ordinary 
season sprayed trees will yield about 
than 
unsprayed trees. Down in Kansas a 
year or two ago the average sprayed 
tree yielded four bushels more than 
the unsprayed tree. The yield of the 
average sprayed tree was enough to 
pay for the cost of spraying and $1 
extra. The reason why the sprayed 
trees gave better results was easily 
found in the fall, when the apples from 
the sprayed and unsprayed trees were 
picked over. Twenty-seven out of ev- 
ery one hundred apples from the un- 
sprayed trees were wormy; fifty-two 
out of every hundred were bumpy and 
lop sided because of biting by the cur- 
culio beetle; eighteen out of every 
hundred were scabby; twenty-three 
were affected with apple blotch. But 
of the fruit from the sprayed trees 
only five out of every hundred were 
wormy; twenty-nine out of every hun- 
dred were affected with the curculio; 
one out of every hundred was scabby; 
and seven out of every hundred had 
apple blotch. In this particular exper- 
iment spraying did not prevent all dam- 
age, but it prevented enough of it so 
that the cost of spraying was repaid 
many times over. 

Will it pay to spray your home or- 
chard this year? I am not sure. I 
would say “yes” in a hurry if I thought 
your orchard was a good one, and that 
you would do a first-class job of spray- 
ing. If your orchard has not been 
pruned for five or six years, and if it is 
sod-bound, the chances are you will 
not get much fruit anyhow, but even 
though your orchard is run down, it 
would be a good scheme to read over 
this article or put it away some place 
where you can get it when you want 
it. More and more spraying is being 
done every year in the corn belt, and 
of course you want to know a little 
about how it is done. 

Suppose you have an acre or two of 
good fifteen-year-old apple trees, and 
want to get from them as much fruit 
as possible. They have been pruned 
this spring. What is the first thing 
to do in the way of spraying? First, 
decide what kind of a spray pump you 
will buy. Little hand sprayers can be 
bought for $1; bucket sprayers can be 
bought for $5 or $6; but a sprayer 
large enough to take care of an acre 
or two will cost $15 to $20. There 
should be ten or twelve feet of hose, 
and what is known as a Vermorel 
nozzle. 

Besides the pump, you must have 
the material with which to spray. The 
best stuff with which to kill worms in 
apples is arsenate of lead. You can 
buy this for 20 to 25 cents per pound. 
Make it into a spray by dissolving it 
at the rate of two pounds to each forty 
gallons of water. 

To prevent apple blotch and those 
other fungus diseases which discolor 
apples, use lime sulphur or Bordeaux 
mixture. I think you had best use the 
lime-sulphur, for you can get it already 
mixed and it is slightly better than 
Bordeaux mixture. You can buy it for 
about 20 cents a gallon. It is made 
into a spray by mixing one gallon with 
each forty gallons of water. The best 
all-around apple orchard spray is made 
by mixing forty gallons of water, two 
pounds of lead arsenate, and one gal- 
lon of lime-sulphur. This spray costs 
about two cents a gallon, and it takes 
about three gallons to spray an ordi- 
nary apple tree. 

If I wanted to do a perfect job of 
spraying apples, I would spray about 


—.., 


SERIE Cony AMER RN RS 


Buy the One Plow That 
Will Serve Your Every Need 


Why spend your good money for a 
plow that only answers one purpose, 
when for about the same price you can 
get a real, ALL-PURPOSE plow? An 
implement that will do perfect work in 
any field on your farm. 

What a vast saving and convenience 
to be able to plow (at any depth up to 
8 inches) tame sod, heavy clay, sandy 
loam, mixed soil, stubble fields, old corn- 
fields, etc.—all with one plow! 

The Rock Island niversal Plow 
does ali those ‘‘stunts,’’ a fact to 


which thousands of farmers gladly 
testify. 

Moreover, this remarkable plow 
turns over each slice flatand smooth, 
Leaves no kinks—no air spaces be- 
tween top soil and subsoil to let in air 
and dry up precious moisture. And 
even though hot, dry weather sets 
in, your crop goes on growing, be- 
cause top soi: lying flat on subsoil 
allows moisture to be taken up from 
below, just like a lamp wick takes 
kerosene out of a lamp bowl. 


The Rock Island (€.T. X.) Universal Plow 


has been in use for three years. Under 
the most difficult tests ever given a farm- 
ing implement it has proven its right to 
the title, “‘The World’s Only Univer- 
sal Plow. *? Take for instance: 

Down at Pickering, Missouri, 55 farm- 
ers gathered on a neighbor’s farm to see the 








Note pecniiar corkscrew. uger. -like twist of 
mouldboard. A slice of any thickness spreads 
out evenly without ee and turns clear over, 
burying all t ling into furrow or 








new plow perform. Fifty-five pairs of eyes 
watched it keenly as, their neighbor put it 
through the “paces.” They rendered the 
following unanimous verdict: 

“We, the undersigned, have today wit- 
nessed a demonstration with the Rock Island 
Liberty Gang Plow on Mr. Swinford’s farm, 
and express our unqualified approval of its 
light draft and perfect workin difficult con- 
dition of soil; turning a smooth, flat furrow 
and covering ‘all trash. It handles sod as per- 
fectas a breaking plow and fully oe a 
the title of a ‘Universal’ plow. The C.T 
— is a wonder.’ 55 F. 

he names and addresses of theese fifty-fiv: 
can be had for the asking. aioe 


Write ! Don’t tie up your money in sev- 


eral plows when you can get 
one plow that does the work of three or four, 
and at reasonable cost. Send for complete 
story of the * “Universal” and detters from 
farmers who use “Universals.” We gladly 
send this information free. Merely say on 
postal, ‘“Tell me more about the new plow.” 
Then put your name and address below and 
send postal to 


sloppin, ol onto land. Lightest draft and 

eas a a horses of any plow. We own the pat- ROCK ISLAND PLOW co. 
ents on these mouldboards and they cannot be 444 Second Ave. Rock Island, tll. 
had on any other plow. (44) 





Make Something: 





Save Something: 





OU CAN DO BOTH by taking the 
agency now for ‘*Empire” Fertilizers 
which are good sellers because of their 
long established reputation for giving re- 


sults that pay. 


Any farmer will take 


pride in selling these brands because he 
knows he is giving his friends a good 


bargain. 
sure every pound. 


Our years of experience in- 


Send a postal card for our proposition; and our 
representative will call and talk it over with you. 


Empire Carbon Works 


423 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Rubber Roofing & 


ONE-PLY «-+> Weighs 35 Ibs., 


TERMS CASH: We save you the 
pecial prices only hold 


eatemmmuntiiitn Hea 


Ala. Be a 
ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 
TWO-PLY --- Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 


good for immediate shipment. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPARY, Dept. 703 , East St. Louis, Ills. 





For y-Five Years. 
FREIGHT PAID =: Pe an 






Wyo. La., Ga., 
ST Pis., "0 on alt orde of three rolls or 
day Ftp, 






per roll. 
Tuese 





wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. 
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Satisfaction 













When writing advertisers pease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hello, iv 
Mary me | 


Can You 

Go to Town 
With Me, 
Tomorrow ? 


to b 

the receiver and LQ 

talk to your friends, ‘W 
to get market and 
weather reports, to rush @ repair 
part for @ broken machine from 
the nearest dealer. You can 
your corn to town when the ice 
js right. You can call the doc- — 
tor instantly in case of sudden. 4 
iNness or accident. You can 
order supplies that you need ina 
hurry. You can avoid loss of crops 
by storm. Makes rot | day longer 
with more money earned, 


Stromberg-Carlson 


INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
For years Stromberg-Carlson Telephones have been 
making farm life safer, more profitable, brighter and - 
pleasanter. Today over a million and a half instru- 
ments are giving complete satisfaction with bigger in- 

stallations goingin every day. 
. aa 
Long Distance Transmi 

is assured with a Stromberg-Carlson Transmitter—the 
vital part—which has an unexcelied recotd for serv- 

- py ice efficiency. 

telling how 
! 




























Ps Teen 1s DI 
js W: J ; Book Free ‘<l'ss bow 
i Pw Niji} more can have an indepen- 
i. \% Lo) Il] dent system of their own. 
| <a. 3 Al Write for it todav—ask for 
Edition No. 13. 


ny Hy \ Stromberg-Carlson 
AY ae ! Telephone Mfg. 
1) 78 Company 


her. 
Le y book. 


Seg! it 
| 


Rochester, N.Y. 
U.S.A. © 





















Made in all 
Sizes 
—One 
For 
You 


The Harrow You Need 
To Use On Plowed 
Down Corn Stubble 


because the sharp, sloping knives cut 
through, chopping the corn stubble and 
trash, leaving it buried where it has the 
greatest value as a fertilizer. ‘There are 
no lumps or air spaces between the 
furrows where the “ACME” is used, The 


ACME 


Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 

Crusher and Leveler 
cuts, crushes, levels, turns and in 
one operation, working equally well on all soils. 
Sizes 8 to 174g feet wide. The least strain on 
horses; light in weight and in draft, lowest 
priced riding Harrow made. Let us send You our 
combined catalog and booklet, ‘Preparation of 
the Soil”—free. It tells how to make bigger 
profits. Ask your dealer about the“ACME” Har- 
zow. Or address 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc. 
238 Division Ave. Millington, N. J. 


General Agents JOHN DEERE P1.0W CO. 
Omaha, Neb. Sioux Falls, S.D. Des Moines, 
lowa. Moline, Illinois 











Wormy Once—Healthy Now 


Koon, your hogs heakthy—rid their intestines of 


those destructive WORMS. They kill their power of 
digestion; kill their power of sesimilation— absolutely 
deteriorate their insides so that they can’t take on ful 
weight. That is what WORMS do to your hogs. 
you could see the intestines of the most of your hogs 
then you would know why you lose them. 


WORM destroyer. Quick and effective. : 0 
AY. It’s 10c—that’s all. Cc 


IOWA WORM POWDER 
Absolutely harmlessin any event. Don’t 
1OWA STOCK FOOD CO., Dept. & . JEFFERSON, IOWA 


in oar “‘Test Tube’ 
worry a minate longer over those ho, 
WE SHIPo»APPROVAL 
with the freight 
, AL. 





’’ tests five hogs. It’s a safe, sure 
ay) them NOW! Get ‘‘Test Tube” To: 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRI 





om highest grade 1912 mode! bicycles, 


gh 
FACTORY PRICES foie 


@ pal tires from anyone at any price 

fj until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder /ul proposition op Grst 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS soiiir tie 
i exhniting snd sellin, icycl 





four times. The first time would: be 
in the spring, just as the’ leaf buds 
are opening, but before the pink has 
come into the flower buds. This kills 
the worms that eat the leaves of ap- 
ples and destroys the spores (seeds) 
of many of the diseases which make 
scabby fruit in the fall. The second 
spraying, and it is the most important 
of all, is given just as soon as the blos- 
soms have fallen. The main object of 
this spraying is to keep cut the cod- 
ling moth worm. The moth lays its 
eggs at the blossom end of the small 
green apple; the worms hatch out and 
eat. their way into the apple. If you 
do a good job of spraying, this part of 
the apple is covered with poison (lead 
arsenate) and the worm dies with its 
first mouthful of green apple. For this 
reason it is important that the second 
spraying be given so thoroughly that 
the end of every little green apple is 
struck by the poison spray. Lime-sul- 
phur is used in connection with the 


ilead .arsenate in the second spray so 


as to kill the scab and blotch which 
may be starting at this time. The 
third spraying is given about three 
weeks later. The first brood of the 
codling moth is still bothering at this 
time, and the scab and blossom dis- 
eases are still waiting to do their 
work. The fourth spraying is given 
about ten weeks after the blossoms 
fall. It is for the second brood of cod- 
ling moths and for worms which live 
on apple leaves. There is not much 
danger from diseases at this time, and 
for this reason the lead arsenate spray 
is usually given alone, and not mixed 
with ‘the lime sulphur. 

If you don’t have time to give all 
four of these sprayings, but neverthe- 
less wish to give spraying a trial, use 
just the second one. Give a thorough 
spraying just after the blossoms fall. 
This will prevent most of the trouble 
from worms, scab, rot, etc. Fruit 
growers think that the other three 
sprayings generally pay for themselves 
—although none of them do nearly so 
much good as this second spraying. 

I don’t ask you or any other boy to 
go into this spraying business blindly. 
I know of one boy who got his father 
to buy him a spray pump, hose, noz- 
zles, arsenate of lead and lime-sulphur, 
amounting to about $30 worth. In this 
particular case it Was a mistake for so 
much to be spent on spraying materi- 
als. If this boy and his father had 
talked over things carefully, 
would have known that they would not 
have had time to spray properly later 
in the season. It worked out that they 
had time to give one good spraying, 
and then did not go near the orchard 
the rest of the season. I am sure that 
it would pay some of the boy readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer to carefully spray 
their home orchards, but they must 
talk the matter over fully with their 
fathers. If you are thinking seriously 
of spraying, it will pay you to drop a 
post card to your state experiment sta- 
tion and the United States Department 
of Agriculture for bulletins on spray- 
ing. Some especially good bulletins 
are: Circular No. 136 of the Illinois 
experiment station at Urbana; Circu- 
lar No. 17 and Bulletin No. 174 of the 
Kansas experiment station, at Man- 
hattan; Circular No. 109, of the Ohio 
station, at Wooster; Circular No. 21, 
of the Indiana station, at Lafayette; 
Bulletin No. 106, of the Nebraska ex- 
periment station, at Lincoln. You 
should also send to the manufacturers 
of spraying machinery and spraying 
materials for prices and descriptions. 
You will find their advertisements in 
the Farmer. 





GROUND CORN FOR CATTLE. 

An Iowa boy writes: 

“Will you please explain whether or 
not cattle get all the use of corn if it 
is fed not ground?” 

A pound of corn meal is worth more 
for feed than a pound of ear corn or 
a pound of shelled corn. If 100 pounds 
of ear corn are fed to cattle, about 
fifteen pounds will go through into the 
manure without doing the cattle any 
good. But if 100 pounds of corn meal 
are fed cattle, only about six pounds 
will go out into the manure. If there 
are hogs following the cattle, this corn 
in the manure does not go to waste. 

Over in Illinois they fed ten steers 
on ear corn and hay; ten other steers 
on shelled corn and hay, and ten other 
steers on corn meal and hay. The 
steers getting the corn meal made 12 
pounds of gain from each 100 pounds 
of corn, and the hogs following made 
.7 of a pound gain. The steers getting 


they : 








Visit the Staver Factory— 


Come as my guest. Ask for me personally. If I can 


ssibly find time, I’ Il take you through the plant myself; if n 
ll see that you are taken care of and shown atone plier sce Ay me 


I’ll guarantee to make your visit one that you'll re- 


member for a long time. Our great factory is one of the show 
places of Chicago. e home of the STAVER isa place to be proud 
of—the most modern and expensive machinery, the most skilled men in 
the country, from superintendent down to machinist. 





6 Models : . 
35 H. P. ag 
and 40 H. P. $2250 


CHICAGO 


I want you to see exactly how a STAVER caris made. 


I want to show you some insidé facts about automobile construction 
that will open your eyes and may save you hundreds of dollars when you 
come to buy. 


You will be amazed when you learn the lengths to which we have 
gone to uphold the STAVER reputation, 


We had to do it. Every farmer in the country knows that for 33 
years we have been building the best carriages made in America That 
Tepytation is worth millions.of dollars to us.. Do you think we would dare to offer 
_these same farmers an automobile bearing the STAVER name unless we knew, beyond 
the slightest possidility of a doubt, that we had a Perfect car? Yon know we Wouldn't. 


But, whether you come or not, be sure to send for the new 
STAVER catalog. I'll send you, with my compliments, a copy of the 
famous Transcontinental Route Book and_the story of the blazing of the Conti- 
nent-to-Continent Roadway by the STAVER. Let me hear from you, 


Harry B. Staver, President 


Staver Carriage Co. 


Dept.3983 














TON OF HAY 


ONE MAN LOAD IN 12 MINUTES 


HAYE the Wixcel Automatic Hay Loader do the whole job 
from picking up in the swath or winrow to distributing on the 
wagon—saves the work of an extra man. 





The Wixcel Automatic Hay Loader has heen tested for years alongside 
the best of its competitors. Beats all others because it saves the time and work of 
one man—elevates high—distributes evenly all over the load—pulls none of the hay 
back—and even though doing all this extra work it is the lightest running and most 
simply constructed loader in the world. Two horses handle it easily in the heaviest 
fields of timothy, clover or alfalfa. Patented automatic hitch detaches loader 
quickly without stopping horses and a small boy can attach it instantly with ease. 


FREE Send for book on ‘‘Modern Haymaking.’’ 


illustrated in colors, giving facts about hay farming 
early, now while you have time to read it carefully. 


which will mean real money to you. Get this book 
end for it today. 
We set cirest avers Wixcel Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Marcus, lowa 


















= 's Test The Original and Unequaled Evener 

von © The Gamble Equalizer is so true in principle and so accurate in 
Evens The its evening that you can hang it up anywhere, attach weights 
Pull as in picture and see it balance. Imitation eveners 


can’t make good on this test. Mr. Gamble 
worked 20 years to attain this perfection. 


lizers 


RLS LTE IOS 
Other styies for 3, 4 and S horses to 
use with farm wagons, manure spreaders, 
all kinds of plows and harrows, seeding 
and harvesting: machinery, etc. talog shows 
full line. Send for free copy. When you write 
tell us dealer's name and if he handles 












RINE RO ROR EOE S: 

Gamble Equalizers divide the pull 

evenly between 3, 4 or 5 horses, make pos- 
sible bigger day’s work and save you work and worry. 
Plenty of room. Nochanceforinjury. Noside 
guaranteed. Style illustrated is for use on 16, 18 and 
20 inch sulkies, with cross clevis hitch. Alsoon 12 
and 14 inch gangs and 12 and 14 inch disc gangs. Equalizers. Get the evener. it isthe 
Puts one horse in furrow and three on land. best—best made and unequaled in efficiency. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 5 - - Carpentersville, Ill. 
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You Ought to Put Rubber 
Tires on Your Carriage 


Think how comfortable a rubber tired 
earriage is! Think how much longer your car- 
riage will /ast when equipped with easy-riding 
vubber tires! And how greatly rubber tires will 
improve the appearance of your carriage and 
your driving team! 

Rudber tires a cost much. And good ones 
fast a a 2. —_. Why not put rudder tires on 
your carri 


(oop<YEAR 


“Wing” Carriage Tires 


People everywhere are putting Goodyear 
“Wing” Tires on their carriages. 

More Goodyear “Wing” Tires are sold — 
@eason than x... 4 other kind of rudder 
Because they est. he secret of their 
amazing pa Pomel lies in the fresh, itvely rubber 
of which they are made, and in the “wing” 
€eature. 

Note the “wing’’— how it gresses against the 
aides of the channel and completely frils zt. It 
keeps out all water, mud, dust, dirt and gravel, 
which otherwise would work into the chasnei 
and cut out the tire base. 

Goodyear “Wing” Tires will fit your carriage. 
Any dealer can easily put them on. The whole 
job costs but very little. And once you've tried 
them you'll wonder how you ever put up with 
commonplace, hard-riding steel tires. 

Our “Eccentric” 
Cushion Tire 

Por light runabouts {\\ 
we recommend ourg®\\\ 
“Eccentric’’Cushion 
Tire, a remarkably 
easy-riding tire; and, 
> ag & = zZ 
hole is ow the ” 
center, it insures a The Goody ear “Eccentric 

greater wearing depth. This tire gives 3 = 
cent more service than any other cushion . 


Postal Brings Book 


Goodyear “Wing” or “Eccentric” Cushion 
Tires can be had at most carriage dealers. 

Send postal today for Book on Buggy Tires and 
mame of neavest Goodyear dealer. (527) 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Rubber Tires tn the World. 


ROOFING 


GALVANIZED 
CORRUGATED 


Will Last 30 to 40 Years 


Lightning proof, fire 
proof, hail proof and 
weather proof. Anyone 
can put it on, over old 
shingles or on skeleton 
frame, Cut to fit any 
shape roof, Be ‘st roofing 
for barns and all kinds 
farm buildings. No paint- 
ing. Write for prices, cat- 
alog and samples. today. 
STEEL ROOFING & 


STAMPING WORKS 
506 S. W. 2d St. 
Des Moines, lowa 




















(Sold with or without elevator) 


CRUSH ear corn (with or ss 
i monROeD of kinds of 
Mave Conical Sha 


RUNNING 


(Our Circular Tells Why) 


Mandy te Operate. 10 Sizes— 
2to 25h p. Capacity 6 to 200 bushels. 
We Also Make Sweep Grinders. 


FREE Poot sca acnures 
N. G. Bewsher Co., South Bend, Ind. ~ 














WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 


for general rm work and to assist in the care o 
roughbr . herd Short-horn cattle and Daroc 


Teey hag eferences required. 
Osage, lewa 


J.A.K! KE, 
on this paper when writing. 





Please m 








shelled eorn. made ten pounds gain 
per 100 pounds of grain, and the hogs 
following made 3.6 pounds gain. The 
steers getting ear corn gained just 
the same as those getting shelled corn 
but the hogs following made only one- 
half as large gains. 

It costs about 6 cents a hundred to 
shell and grind corn, so if I were feed- 
ing steers with hogs following, I would 
not, as a rule, grind. But if I were 
feeding dairy cows or fattening steers 
with no hogs following, I would almost 
certainly grind. 





PREPARING FOR THE CORN CON- 
TE 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“I am ten years old, and would like 
to be in a boys’ corn contest this year 
and try to raise the best acre of corn. 
Where will I have to write to enter? 
I can take an acre of sod which has 
never been plowed. What would be 
the best way to get a fine seed bed?” 

All Iowa boys who wish to enter a 
corn contest this coming season should 
write to Mr. E. C. Bishop, of the exten- 
sion department, Iowa Agricultural 
College, at Ames, Iowa. 

The very best soil on which to raise 
a prize acre of corn is that which last 
year or the year before was in clover, 
and on which was spread manure at 
the rate of ten to twenty tons to the 
acre, and which was plowed six to 
eight inches deep last fall. Lester 
Finch, the boy who won the first prize 
this year by growing 99.67 bushels of 
air dried, shelled corn to the acre, 
grew his corn on land which was in 
corn the year before. But this land 
was rich, heavy loam soil, with much 
fertility left in it. 

I fear this boy will be disappointed 
in his selection of an acre of sod land 
which has never been plowed. Sod 
land is usually very rich, but when it 
is plowed in the spring, it rarely 
raises the very best corn. It is hard 
to get sod land into shape. It must 
be disked and harrowed many times. 
If the season is dry, a heavy sod, when 
turned under, will often interfere with 
the water coming up from below. Also 
there are such insects as cut worms, 
web worms and wire worms which are 
more likely to bother on sod land than 
on any other.. If I were selecting an 
acre of land on which to grow corn 
for a contest, I would not take sod 
plowed this spring. I would take sod 
plowed last fall, or land which was in 
corn two years ago, or possibly stub- 
ble ground. If this land were fall 
plowed, I would consider that I had 
a better chance. If it were not plowed 
last fall, I would plow as. early as pos- 
sible this spring. Then I would disk 
or harrow every ten days or two 
weeks till corn planting time. This 
stores up moisture in the soil, which 
may come in handy during July and 
August. 

What about manures and fertilizers? 
I would consider myself lucky if ten 
or twenty loads of manure had been 
spread on the acre before the land 
was plowed last fall. It would help if 
five or ten tons of well rotted manure 
were spread on the land this spring. 
I would not plow under coarse, strawy 
manure this spring, because I would 
fear that if the season were dry, such 
manure would interfere with the wa- 
ter coming up from below, and my 
corn would fire. Lester Finch reports 
no manure or fertilizer used on his 
acre, but his land must have been very 
rich to start with. The champion corn 
grower of the south, a South Carolina 
boy who grew 220 bushels to the acre, 
used nearly $100 worth of fertilizer. 
On page 18 of our issue of January 
5th, another southern boy tells how 
he grew 195.5 bushels to ‘the acre. He 
used about $10 worth of fertilizer. 

If I wanted to secure the largest 
possible yield of corn per acre, I 
would use large amounts of commer- 
cial fertilizer as well as manure. A 
week or two before corn planting time 
I would drill in, or sow broadcast and 
harrow, 300 to 500 pounds of what is 
known as a 3-8-2 fertilizer. Such a 
fertilizer may be bought from commer- 
cial fertilizer manufacturers, or can be 
made by mixing 55 pounds of dried 
blood, 20 pounds of sodium nitrate, 
200 pounds of acid phosphate, 200 
pounds of bone meal, and 25 pounds 
of muriate of potash. The dried blood 
and bone meal may be bought through 
the packing houses; the sodium ni- 
trate may be bought of the Nitrate 
Agencies Company, Chicago. Potash 
is sold by the German Kali Works, of 
Chicago, We are not sure that corn 








Siiedin—~iatehanen— 
Adds Fire Protection 


These are the three BIG reasons that have led thousands 
of farmers and manufacturers as well as the big railway 


systems to use 





years ago. 


suburban -stations, 
for your farm buildings? 


Send for Our Free Booklet on Roofing 


and the name of a NEPONSET dealer near you. He 
is reliable. Send postal today. 


F.W. BIRD & SON, (%) 151 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
ats Plant: Hamilton, Ont, 


New York Washington 


NEPONSET 


PAROID ROOFING 


It has stood the test of the hardest service in every 
climate for years. The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
laid NEPONSET Paroid on one of their train sheds seven 
Last summer when the shed was torn down the 
NEPONSET Paroid roofing was found to be in so good con- 
dition that it was cut in strips and used to re-roof several 
Isn’t that the kind of a roof you want 
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LAST MONTH 
FOR PRUNING! . 


"TREES bear better — 

gain strength and health 
through proper pruning. The most com 
and efficient line of pruning saws is DIS 









TOOLS 


y 
ence. Contains 
tions om saw and 


Write for i now. 


STON: 


DISSTON 


SAWS FILES 
made of DISSTON 
Steel, in the Greatest 
saw and tool works in 
existence, set the standard for farm 
use, as they do for every varied re- 


quirement throughout the world. 
Sold by All Progressive 
Dealers 





Write today for this “DISSTON Farm Tool Book.” 
Especially published by DISSTON for farm refer- 
information 


and sugges- 


tool for the 
uu Sines 4s bikeyp unread eas eae —— 


order. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS 


oe seen aun tee TOOL, STEEL AND FILE WORKS 
. © P.O. Box 1370 Philadelphia, Pa. 











to 30 bu. per hour. 


Two compiete mills tn one; one; tras dowbie 


—_ of a a mitts. 


line 
“The largest ears ~ ges these 
for our free catal 


Two-horse mill has tegen ben 
and grinds from 25 to 50 bu. per hour. 


@urabie and fastest 
coleman nat No. pd ge) 


Anti-Friction Four-Burr Mills 


Double the Capacity of Geared Hills. 


burrs (two sets), all ee = once, 
. Four-borse mill grinds from 60 





3 A FORRACE WORKS. 185 Bth St., Watertes, —— 
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AOTC SO BER 
Prevents 
Sheep Scab 


At the first signs of Sheep Scab start in im- 

ediately and use Di. Hess Dip and Disin- 
ectant. ‘This parasite and skin remedy is 
very effective, meeting the requirements of 
the U. S. Government as an official dip for 
scab and is always uniform in strength, 


DR. HESS DIP 
And Disinfectant 


destroys vermin of all kinds—prevents skin 
diseases—keeps horses, steers, hogs and 
sheep in a clean, thrifty condition. Splendid 
remedy for mangy dogs. Spray your stables, 
henneries, sinks, troughs, etc., with Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant— it purifies the air and 
wards off disease. Send forfree Dip booklet. 








gl This book 

contains 
practical talks on the care 
adjustment and use of modern farm 
implements. Every farmer should get 
this book and keep it. 

Deere & Mansur Corn and Cotton Plant- 
ers, Disc Harrows and Hay Loaders 
No. 9 Edge-drop Planters, Model B Dise 
Harrow—single and double—are the world’s 
best sellers, id medal winners at every 
exposition. Get Quality and service—John 

Deere Dealers Give Both. 


. : Tell us what tool 
alts aie a, | 


54 (ih P i i MN 4 'p 
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«for big book, 
Ene No, X28 

Deere Plow Co, 
Moline, Ill. 
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TOWER'S FISH BRAND 
REFLEX gay 






THE SERVICE COAT THAT 
KEEPS OUT ALL THE RAIN 


Even the nt of this Slicker is 
WATERPROOF. See our patent REFLEX 
. out of sight when coat is 
uttoned, that guide every drop 
4 down and off. Another proof of 


FisH BRAND QUALITY 
$3.00 EVERYWHERE 


SATISFACTION WER 
pes 
= 

























GUARANTEED 
A.J. TOWER CO. 
BOSTON 2 


Tower CANADIAN LTD. 
si2 . TORONTO. 
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Engin a. ee 
Binder =. Yost 


Operates at 0c to 50c a day. &>> 
Saves horse flesh. All 
ye dois draw the bind- 

.. Always ample power, 
weighs under 2001b8. b 
isanall-pur engine 
for any work from 1 to 

h.p.,as well as being 
the original binder en- 
~ ni consumes gasoline 
cordin work done. Send 
for free book. — 











will yield enough moré to pay for the 
extra expense, of commercial fertilizer. 
On the rich é¢orn belt soils of Iowa 
and Illinois I very much doubt it, but 
they certainly will increase the yield, 
and in a contest where only the larg- 
est yield is considered, it will prob- 
ably pay to use at least 200 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer. But where the 
cost of producing the crop is also con- 
sidered, as it was in the Iowa contest 
last year, it may possibly be that it 
will not pay to use commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

For the largest possible yield, corn 
should be planted thicker than it usu- 
ally is in the field. In the field the 
hills are generally placed three and a 
half feet apart each way, and three 
kernels dropped in each hill. To se- 
cure the largest possible yield, I would 
put four or five kernels in each hill, 
and would put the hills a little closer 
together; on very rich land as close 
as three feet each way. If I were drill- 
ing the corn, l would put the rows 
about three feet apart and the kernels 
nine or ten inches apart in the rows. 
Of course, if the season were dry, 
such a thick planting would not pro- 
duce quite as large a yield as a thin- 
ner planting, but in the ordinary sea- 
son I would get my largest yield on 
rich ground by planting thick. 

I would cultivate this prize acre in 
much the same way as ordinary field 
corn. If possible, I would go over it 
with a harrow just before it comes up. 
The first two cultivations I would give 
deep, and the rest I would give shal- 
low. Perhaps four cultivations may be 
enough, or maybe it will be better to 
give five or six or even seven. That 
depends on the season and how weedy 
the ground is. Probably it will be 
best to give one hand hoeing. Don’t 
sucker the corn; many suckers pro- 
duce ears. 

If the season is at all favorable, 
boys who follow these directions on 
good corn belt land should produce 
over 100 bushels to the acre. 





ILLINOIS BOYS’ CORN CONTEST 
FOR 1912. 

We have just received a pamphlet 
put out by the Illinois Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which states that there will be 
this year a boys’ corn contest in the 
Illinois counties of Champaign, Coles, 
De Witt, Douglas, Macon, Moultrie, 
Piatt, and Shelby. Any Illinois boy 
living in these counties between the 
ages of ten and eighteen, who is a 
member of some boys’ corn club, and 
who has regularly attended school, and 
who agrees to study the instructions 
of the farmers’ coéperation work of 
the Depaytment of Agriculture, may 
enter the contest. Any Illinois boy in- 
terested in corn contests should write 
the Illinois Bankers’ Association Sec- 
retary, Rookery, Chicago. 





* TESTING A THERMOMETER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can WalHaces’ Farmer tell us how 
much salt and snow to use in testing 
a thermometer? I used equal parts 
once,’and it ran away below zero. I 
thought I had a réliable thermometer, 
I used light snow, but someone said 
it ought to be real wet snow. Can 
you tell us?” 

A thermometer may be tested in a 
rough way for freezing point by sur- 
rounding the bulb with snow or packed 
ice, arranged in such a way that the 
melting water may drain away. Do 
not mix salt with the ice or snow, for 
this will lower the temperature far be- 
low freezing point. Thermometers 
may be tested for the boiling point by 
holding the bulb in rapidly boiling wa- 
ter. The most satisfactory way of ac- 
curately testing thermometers is by 
comparison at different degrees of 
temperature with a standard thermom- 
eter—one such as is used by the Uni- 
ted States Weather Bureau. 





USING A GRADE STALLION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a two-year-old stallion that 
is an excellent individual but not’a 
pure bred. Is there any law to pre- 
vent me from using this horse on my 
mares or to let my neighbors breed 
to him?” 

In our issue of January 26th we pub- 
lished the law governing stallions, that 
went into effect on January 1st of this 
year. All of our readers who have 
stallions which they ase for public 
service should turn to this issue, read 
the law carefully, and then comply 
with its provisions. - 


ON ie od io ot 
Suit Your 
Pocket 
Book 


In Sizes to QUMEry 
Meet Your 
rowes QUEZULL 


Needs 


Let Us Tell You The Newest 
Facts About Tractor Farming 


E HAVE a book that will open your eyes. It tells how an off saves at least a 
dollar an acre on*plowing—saves at least 40c an acre on seeding—saves 35c or 
more per acre on harvesting—saves over 70c out of every dollar you now pay for 
hauling. It proves that the is the only tractor that successfully burns lowest grade 
kerosene—selling in most localities for 5c to 7c per-gallon. It proves that the should 
not only replace horses but gasoline and steam power everywhere—and that it is doing 
it where the facts are known. 
It shows that the off is the solution not only of the farm labor problem but the drought 
problem, the deep tilling problem, the early frost problem and the quick-maturity problem. 


Yes Sir, YOU Gan Now Farm 
With The Best Tractor Made 


There is an of in a size and price for you, whether you farm 160 acres or a many 
thousand acre ranch. The quarter-section man with an can farm ona duszhess basis. 
He can greatly lower the cost of raising and marketing crops. He can make big money 
doing work for neighbors. Let us tell you how one of our customers made $2000 clear 
profit in one season with _his —by plowing for neighbors after his own work was done. 
And remember, the off is a complete power plant on wheels—ready always 
for discing, harrowing, seeding, harvesting, silo filling, sawing, threshing, 
pumping, grinding, etc. Its simplicity, ease of operation and great 
strength enable boys to run it as well as men. 


This Great Book is Free [655° 


Prove them in the light of your own knowledge of farming. Face 

them fairly andedecide if you can afford to be without the Oil Pull 

—the only tractor with the famous Secor-Higgins Carbureter—the 

solution of perfect oil-combustion, 

Your copy of this great book—“Tolling and Tilling the Soil’ is 
_ ready—and it’s free, Our bureau 

of farm information gives you 

solutions to your farm power 

Py se by return mall. Write 

v3 book 
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READ THIS TESTIMONY 

Mr. J. O. G. Knight, of Manitoba, Can., writes: 
“The Oll Pull greatly exceeds my expectation, in 

wer and simplicity. My landis very hilly, and 
the Oil Pull drew six plows, plowing seven inches 
deep, on steep grades where another make of 
engine stuck with three plows, and with their own 
expert operating it. For wer, durability, 
simplicity and economy, the Rumely Oil Pull 
has no equal on this continent, in my opinion."’ 





today. Postal will do, 






M. RUMELY COMPANY 
6533 Main St., 
La Porte, Ind. 






















The corn crop fooled Jots of farmers 
last year. 

Many fields looked good but fell down 
on the yield. This was owing to a lack 
of available Potash, for Potash is primarily 
a producer of grain. 

Your corn must have enough quickly available 
Potash to produce well-filled ears as well as stalks. 


A corn fertilizer should contain at least 8% Potash— 
better 10%—no matter in what form the fertilizer is 
used. Kainit, 75 to 100 Ibs. per acre, drilled in with 
the seed, will keep away cutworms and root lice. 

If your dealer can’t furnish brands rich enough in Potash 
and won't carry Potash Salts so you can supplement your 
stable manure or strengthen the brands he does carry, write 























Se. to us for prices, 

(of ~ We will sell direct in any amount from a 
C tives } Rene 200-lb. bag up. Write for free book of 

ogg ta n fertilizer formulas and directions. 
HL eee yy +GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc, 

i itneeeag50Gg 000g) BD oop ppo9s Continental Bidg., Baltimore 

VANS 8wCaagI0aqee iLLE Monadnock Block, Chicago 
\Wnttan2000 3906: Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans 











S P R AY Use oaw fell econ in —. 7 need'this traction mee, 8 os 
our ac 
The IRON AGE single or double ‘talline antial outa ehh They ove ioe 


slippa, other. The solution is al kept thor ixed 
Traction i inl Algal ch tds somten ts tne comas eeaaed to oor aoe 
~ have 55 and 100 gallon 


reliet valve, 
TRON tanks, 4 or 6 row sprayer 


equipment, ae rigs for grain, pickles and other 











Traction Sprayers 





crops, attachment, adjustment for different 
wih rows, pressure gauge and center drive from 
w 





Seethis sprayeron yourdealer’sfloor. Writeusat once 
for . You owe it to yourself to know 
all ut this machine, A post card will bring the 
information, We make a complete line of potato ma- 


chinery, garden wheel hoes and drills, etc. 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box1499 Grenloch, N. J. 


















' an More-Corn Sorter” ; 


Wonderful Time Saving Money Making Invention 

: ES THE GOC DISCARDS THE BAD. 
Eecreasee both quality and quandiy, soxtecors ia 
hill Ld times out ot 100. None yb it. 


GOOD SEED 


2 n 
© aM The price is chea 
In *- M™ factory to you. t my special low sreignt pre- 
paid price, and my special free trial offer and 
guarantee. Write for illustrated circular and 
price today. Address 


W. E. Voorhees, Mgr. Standard Mfg. Co., 403 








State St., Cedar 





Palls, Ie. 

















When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


South Side Poultry Farm 


SHERIDAN, MISSOURI 
s stock disposed of. Booking eg¢ orders now 
spaeetaii ‘grom our "High Qualits” 
BUFF WYANDOTTES AND 
ROSE coms &. I. REDS 


81.50 per setting. #% per 100. White Indian Runner 
Socks #4 per 12; Fawn and White Runners, $2 per 12. 
Guarantee 4 pure white egg strain. 








COCKERELS For Sale — Barred 


1000 Rocks, White one ari Black Lang- 
shans, +. C. Rhode Isiand Keds, R. Rhode Island 


Reds. &. C. Buff Orpingtons, White ama. White 
Ply mouth Rocks. E ges for setting inseason. Every 
urchaser gets a Se box of our Germikil (Roup 
Bemeay ) free. Catalog free. AYE BROS., Blair, 
Keb. seed Corn Center of the World. Box No. 2. 


BUFF ROCK — absolutely proven 

er layers of good color 
and quality. Beauty A ‘acitity combined. M. B. 
turkeys of — weight and quality, headed by 
a 35-lb. young tom. Eges and chicks, reasonable. 
M. J. HENNINGSEN, Dike, lowa, R. 1. 


GGS—Our mating Ist is now ready to mall. We 
have 4 pens of high scoring 8. C. Rhode Island 





with show records. Trap- 











Reds, also 4 pens of Barred Piymouth Rocks. Our 
birds not only have fine feathers, but have large, 
vigorous bodies. We do not force our breeding pens, 
bence they bring strong chickens. We have 15 fine 
8. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels yet: price low to 
move them. Can fill orders for eggs atonce. Write 


to get our list. Prices reasonable. The Gateway 


Nursery Co., Le Mars. lowa, 


PURE-BRED Chickens, 

AA BREEDS Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, also in. 

mage Supplies. and Collie 
Send 4c for large Poultry Book, 

~ H.H. 


r Catalog and Price List. 
HINIKER, Box 36, Mankato, Minn. 


Wanted—500 Indian Runner Ducks 
Describe and price what you can offer. 
P. W. FRESHE. 
(Pure Bred Poultry Dealer), Clarinda, lowa 

















= ) varieties pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
dC Geese end Turkeys. Northern raised, 
hardy and fine plumage. Prize winners at the 
world’s largest shows. Lowes prices on stock 
and eggs, incubators, brooders and poultry 
7 Large Illustrated Catalog 4 cents. 
€. wood, Box 35, Dundee, Minn. 


atoms Before removing my plant, will 
sel! 1,000 pairs Homer pigeons 
(working dally) at $1.50 per pair. Kasy mone 
raising squabs. WALNUT GROY E SQUA 
FARM, Hoopeston, I1). 








QILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs—two high class 
i pens: also farm range Embden geese, Pekin 
duck and Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Eggs in season. 
Booking orders now. A few choice toms. Mrs. J.J. 
Lunbeck, Dyersville, lowa, K. No. 2v. 

NGGS for batching, $1.50 per setting, from Rose 

4 Comb Black Minorcas and Brown Leghorns; 
$2.50 for two settings from prize winning stock; fer- 
tility guaranteed, Also a few cockerels left. Per- 
sopal attention given all correspondence. Oak Brush 
Poultry Farm, Templewn, Iowa. 











pure bred chickens, ducks, 

yveese and turkeys. Northern raised, hardy and 
very beautiful. Fowls. eggs at low prices. Large 
catalog free. F. R. NEUBERT CO., Mankato, Minn. 


48 BKREEDS-—Fine 








ww" TE Face Black Spanish eggs, 15 for $1.50, 30 
for €2.50, 100 for $5.00. Good stock for sale. 


Louella E. Jaqua, Portiand, Ind. 








OCKERELS—Single Comb Anconas. Indian Run- 





J nerdrakes, Mrs. Frank Wallace, Weldon, Ia, 
Si VER Laced Wy andottes, Embden geese—stock 
and eggs. C. E. Courter, Allendale, Il. 








NIN F s. ¢ 
wits. 


age Single. Columbian Wyandottes. — 
Cochins. Plenty of good ones. Write. W. 


Casey. Knoxville, lowe. 


. White Leghorn pullets, White Holland 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 











C. BUFF and Black Orpingtons. Buff Rock and 

















le Rose Comb White Leghorn eggs forsale. Mating 
list and prices on application. 1. E. Miner, Bussey, Ia. 
\ C. BUFF Orpingtons and Muscovy ducks. Eggs $2 
OO. per setting. L. W. Harkins, Menlo. lowa. 
T OSE Comb Brown Leghorns and Reds, Eggs, $3.50 
1%. Mrs. Ida Harrison, Armstrong, lowa. 
YOLLIE puppies, Buff Leghorn cockerels and eggs 
cheap. Hanson, Dean, lowa. 
LACK Rose Comb Minorca—the wonder egg pro- 





ducer. Eggs per setting of 15, $1.50. Clarence 
Witmer. Tipton, lowa. 
IFTEEN eggs, 81.50. Buff Orpingtons, Single 


Black Minorcas. M. Milton Wagner, Dundee, IL. 





7 LT LOUSE geese—eges, $1.50 setting. Rose Comb 
leds, #1, 61.50 and $5 setting. A.C. Bryngelson, 
Dunbar, iowa. 





NDIAN Runner duck and §. C. Rhode Island Red 
eges for hatching. Write for particulars, F. L. 
McKay, Ida Grove, lowa. 








LEGHORNS. 





—_— 
OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching: 
strong, healthy stock—the kind that lay all 





winter—15 for $1, 100 for #4. Mrs. John L. Roberts, 

Chapin, lowa. 
OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels all sold. 
Eges in season. L. A. Hodsdon. Clarksville, Ia. 





~ C. WHITE Leghorn eggs.85 per hundred. Baby 
e chicks forsale. J. F. Gracy, Truro, lowa. 
C. W. Leghorns exclusively. Selected pen, farm 
. range, $1.50 per 15: general flock, $4.00 per 100. 
Mrs. C.J. Johnson, Bondurant, Iowa. 


ee aoe R. C. White Leghorn eggs. 
M. 1. Page, Gilmore City, lowa. 











exclusively 12 years. 


YOLDEN Buff Leghorns 
G $5.00. Agnes 


Nothing Detter. 100 fresh eggs. 


Smiley, Braddyville, Page Co., Iowa. 





OR SALE—Rose Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
$1 tog2each. Eggs in season. LeRoy Cottew, 
Alta, lowa. 





R°= Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
winter layers, $1 for 15. J. W. Osborn, Hanion- 
town, lowa. 





from strictly 


S C. WHITE Lechorn eggs 
ey iW up. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, la 


stock, 63.50 per 





Poultry Department 


raisers are tnvited to contribute their ex 
relating to 


Poultry a 
ence to this department. 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








CLEANING THE BROODERS AND 
BROOD COUPS. 

There is a difference in having the 
brooders and brood coops clean, and 
sanitarially clean. Scrubbing and 
scraping, shoveling and sweeping will 
clean out all the visible dirt, but it 
will not clean out the germs of dis- 
ease which may have lingered from 
last year, and it will not clean out the 
mites. To make things sanitarially 
clean, some disinfectant must be used, 
or, if the house or coop can be made 
perfectly tight, disinfect with formal- 
dehyde gas. 

Spray, or thoroughly wash with a 
scrub brush wet in the solution of 
disinfectant, all parts of the house, 
making sure that the knotholes and 
eracks are well treated. Let the house 
stand for a couple of days and repeat 
the disinfecting treatment. 

For disinfecting with formaldehyde 
gas, make the room as tight as poas- 
sible by stopping cracks, keyholes, etc., 
with pieces of cloth. Use a metal or 
earthen dish for a generator of suffi- 
cient size so the liquid will not spatter 
or boil over on the floor. Choose a 
day when the temperature is above 50 
degrees; sprinkle boiling water on the 
floor, or place a kettle of boiling water 
in the room, to create a moist atmos- 
phere. Use twenty-three ounces of 
permanganate and three pints of for- 
maldehyde to each 1,000 cubic feet of 
space. Spread the permanganate even- 
ly on the bottom of the dish, quick!y 
pour in the formaldehyde, and close 
the house or brooder tightly. Leave 
closed half a day or more. Be sure that 
everything is in readiness for hastily 
leaving when thus treating a house, 
as the fumes will quickly overpower 
one. Make sure that the house and 
litter are thoroughly dry before putting 
the chicks in. 





CHICKEN SCRAPS. 


Refuse from the table can be used 
to best advantage for the chickens if 
it is kept carefully. A mess of scraps 
from the plates, crusts of bread, vege- 
table parings, etc., are neither as pal- 
atable nor. as nourishing in the mass 
as when separated. It is well to have 
a flour sack hanging in a warm, dry 
place, in which to put all pieces of 
bread or biscuit. When enough have 
accumulated, run these through the 
meat grinder, or toast in the oven un- 
til crisp and crush with the rolling 
pin. 

These make good feed for the baby 
chicks. The shells of boiled eggs dried 
and crushed are also good feed for 
chicks. Vegetable parings are relished 
more if run through the grinder or 
chopped. A green bone cutter puts 
small potatoes in fine shape for the 
chicks. Orange and lemon skins, and 
other wastes of no food value to the 
chickens should be burned. We have 
seen chicken runs made foul with the 
rinds which chickens could not and 
would not eat, and which only made 
breeding places for flies and filth. 
Large pieces of fat, or other meat, 
should be cut up, and bones either 
run through a bone cutter or burned 
and broken with a hammer. Soft 
scraps add relish to the mash. Table 
scraps are sometimes too rich for lit- 
tle chicks, but make the best of tid- 
bits for the breeding stock and the 
laying hens. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


“When I have tested out my eggs 
from the incubator for the second time 
should I cover the empty part of the 
tray or not?” 

We prefer to put a flannel or burlap 
cloth over the wire tray when setting 
the eggs, and if many are tested out, 
to cover the empty side of the tray 
with two thicknesses. 





A subscriber writes: 
*T can get sawdust for the hauling, 
for use on my house floors. Is 





there any advantage in using it for 
absorbent qualities instead of straw?” 
Sawdust is a good absorbent, but it 
becomes damp with excrement, and 
sticks to the feet of fowls and attend- 
ant. The manure loses in value by be- 
ing mixed with sawdust. Straw or 
leaves are much better because such 
litter permits of the grain being put 
in the litter, thus inducing exercise. 


“Some of my hens are eating eggs. 
Can you suggest a cure?” 

See that the hens have plenty of 
nests, at least one to every four hens. 
Give limey grit and oyster shell, and 
if the trouble is general, feed the egg 
shells from the incubator in quanti- 
ties. It often happens that but one or 
two hens are guilty of breaking the 
eggs, but they soon teach the others 
the habit. Cutting the beak until it 
bleeds, making a dull end, not a point. 
stops the habit until the beak grows 
again, when, if the birds are on free 
range, or have plenty of exercise, they 
may forget it. 


“Is it a good sign to have the heat 
run up the last twelve days?” 

‘We think it is, when the animal heat 
in the eggs is sufficient to increase the 
heat with the same regulation, and 
flame, the chances are the germs are 
very vigorous and will hatch well. Dif- 
ficulty in keeping up the heat the last 
twelve days usually indicates a poor 
hatch. 





en eee 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Wilson's “‘Red Red Sirain’” B.C. R.l, Beds 


Always to the front—winners in the la 

east and west. Get mn quick with youreggorder 
pullets and hens scoring 91, matedto cockerelg lan 
specially saving for own use next season. $5 per —y 
Some grand cockerels forsale. Send me¢2 for a 
large bird and let me select him. Ifi do tet oy 
money returned. Get in on these eggs, wil) do you ult, 
much good. Stock have won at Indianapolis. 912 94 
cock. 4th pullet and 4th cockerel, silver trophy, Ai 
Des Moines I won 3d pullet, 34 and 4th cockere], . 
Ez. A. Wilson, Cainesville, Harrison (o.. ae 


$. €. Rhode Island Reds 








Tom 
Write for descriptive circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, lowa 





R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Cherry red strain. Eggs for hatching from § 
choice pens and utility yard; scored and unscored, 
Cockerels and pullets for sale. HARRY Cc 
BL AKE, Maquoketa, lowa. 








1GGs from 4 hi " RL 

4 R.. pens. Eggs from tae ee and 4 
Runner ducks, 85 for 100. A few good cockerelg 
left. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 





CS. 8S. C. Reds, the long back birds pend 
A lay the eggs; winner of two silver cups in ¢ 
shows; 15 eggs, $2; 100 eggs, #8. H. C. Gilliland, me 


Vernon, Iowa. 


OSE Comb Reds, Sibley strain. 
year. Eggs—fifteen. #1: 
J. W. Jensen, Exira, lowa. 





My fifth and best best 
fifty, $3, hundred, 4 





“> Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hateh- 

ng. Strong, healty stock, the kind that lay al 

in 15 for 61, 100 for $5. 
Viola, Illinois. 


ge Comb Rhode island Reds—Prize winners 
\-) wherevershown. Eggs by the sitting or hundred, 
Fertility guaranteed. Send for circular. 
Payton, Lynavilie, lowa. 


C. Rhode Istand Reds. Eggs for hatching. Ww. 
« P. Nicholas, Kirkwood, Ill. 


Mrs. Jobn §. Pinkerton, 





Spencer 








PERFECTION SANITARY CIRCULAR 
METAL BROOD COOP 


” made entirely of geivapised iron 
— will last a life time. They 
ptoperis ve ventilated, and are 
Rat’ easel and 
at. Hy the coop you 
ooki oor. Write for dveuler 
pee Fe intred 


Forjection 4 Metal 
Con, y. F. 















dealer and if he cannot 
supply you send us ¢4 and 
we will ship you one di- 


“ BAIER’S” AYTOMATIC CHICK 
rect. Mention paper. 
Baier Bros. Mfg.Co. 


FEEDER 
he great time and labor-saving de- 
vice for the farmer and poultryman. 
This feeder works ny 
and 1 supply from to 400 
Cis perday. It is 23 feet 
wide, 2 feet high, and 
a 
ee | 
i i il 
av Wi : due 
am Ciesna Park, All. 
s 
Feed Sour Milk 
And Increase Your Egg Yield 25% 
Government Station Results—All about 
it in Free Pamphlet 
Address Box 124-JF, Brown’s Mills, N. J. 
-B: 
50 * Best Paying Varieties Is ESeeon 
ory te vee ea Lee Dogs 
- All at Prices. 
Bend ae. fc iru my 1 3 rE which gives reliable 
information worth dollars to you 


many 
W. A. WEBER, Box 923 Mankato, Minn. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Elm Hill Barred Rocks 


Weight with quality. 100 choice exhibition and 
breeding cockerels with great size and bone com- 
bined with best of shape and color. New blood for 
former customers. Eggs in season. Send for 1912 
mating list and prices. J. €. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa. 

















GGS—Barred Plymouth Rocks; 12 Ib. males, 10 

lb. femaies. Free catalog, showing prize win- 

ners—real photos. Moderate prices. eo D. Murphy, 
Essex, lowa, Vice-President State Poultry Assn. 


a -TO-LAY Barred Rocks, utility and beauty 
Eggs from five pens. Send for mating 
list. oeenl Zeur, Washington, Il) 








ARRED Rock pullets, full grown layers, $1.50 
each. Geo. F. Blake, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


TURKEYS. 


HITE Holland toms,@5each, Fine large birds. 
Mrs. H. R. Owens, Homestead, lowa, 











OR SALE—Bourbon Red turkey toms, also White 
Rock eggs, by Mrs. Chas. Snyder, Effingham, Kas. 





7HITE Holland male turkeys, #5 each. Culver- 
dale Farm, Red Oak, lowa. 


False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
ples from farm sed and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies ‘ 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy @ Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 


FOX TERRIERS 


reatest varmint destroyers on earth. Have some 

* ferrale puppies for sale. Natural ratters from 
working parents, $5 each. 

Nevada, towa 














OSE Comb Reds. First pen—15 eggs, $2; second 
—15, $1; 100, $5. Extra layers. Albert Hille- 
man, State Center, Iowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes My tei ees: el: 

marked cockerels at 

* each or 3for @&. Twenty-four years a breeder. 
O. M. HEALY, Bedford, lowa. 


gp id Wyandottes Winners at Des Moines, Oska- 
loosa, Burlington, Grinnell. Eggs, $2 per 15, 
Stock for sale. Karl L. Johnstone, Knoxville, lowa. 











y y HITE Wyandotte cockerels, pullets and hens for 
sale. Hens, $1.50; eggs, $3; utility eggs, $1.50. 
A. H. Honeyman, Box 161, New Hampton, lowa. 


PARTRIDGE Wyandotte cockerels, $2 each. Eggs 
season. Send today for free mating list. 
Fred L. Reeder, Tipton, Iowa. 


OR SALE—Few nice White ae — 
els, $1.25 each; eggs, $1.00 per 15. M. M. Starry, 
Webster, Iowa. 











Geo Wyandotte cockerels, $1.00 each. Alice 


Hall, Central City, lowa. 


hey Wyandottes—well bred. Eggs—15, $1 and 
100, $5. E.G. Brockway, Indianola, Iowa. 








vas Wyandotte eggs. #1 per setting; $5 per 100. 
C. H. Jackson, Avoca, Iowa. 





pr RE bred ai Laced Wyandotte choice eggs 

for hatching. Best laying strain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Hoffman, 
Birmingham, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


S. €. WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Kellerstrass strain. Standard size, fine color, good 
type. Eggs, $3.50 and $5.00 for 15. 


S. B. LILLARD, Macksburg, lowa 


5. 6. BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 


Cheice eggs for hatching $2 per 15, $8 per 
i” Famous Cook strain, the great winter layers. 


R. JOHNSON, Easton, Minn. 


Silver White Orpingtons 


exclusively. Eggs for hatching from six pens. We 
also have some fine young cockerels for Po cheap. 
Write for prices and mating list. O’LAUGHLIN & 
GRIFFITHS, 535 West 40th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


7 ELLERSTRASS Crystal White Orpingtons. Eggs 
from pen headed by cock from Kellerstrass $30 
setting. Birds scoring 92 to %, eggs $3 per 15; utility, 
$1.50 per 15. Also three young cockerels at $2 each. 
Chas. Glascock, Holliday, Mo. 

















a .E Comb Crystal White Orpingtons—100 pure 
bred, farm raised cockerels and pullets for sale. 
Eggs in season. Mrs. J.J. Baldwin, Ipava, Ill., R. 1. 


OOK strain S$. C. Buff Orpington cockerels and 
/ pallets from high scored birds, $1 to $3; eggs, 
10c each. Andrew Limage, Hanover, I1]. 








he AL po ype ‘ere Kellerstrass strain. 
Stock and eggs, . $3.00 and $5.00 setting. 
M. C. Stephens, i ag Neb. 


ELLERSTRASS strain White Orpingtons. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15,87 per 100. Ed Leclere, Central 





City, lowa. 


INE White Orpingtons. Eggs, $1.75 per 15. F. E. 
Miller, Muscatine, lowa. 


RPINGTONS—solid buff. Mammoth size, fine 
quality, farm raised. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $7 per 
100. Herbert Rudd, Forrest, HL 











DUCKS. 


7 ANTED—500 Indian Runner ducks. Describe 
and price what you can offer. P. W. Frehse 
(Pure Bred Poultry Dealer), C' Iowa. 


NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white; also 8. C. 
White Leghorn hens. Morse Kennels, Oxford, Ind. 











R. C. REED, 
wf Fox and Wolfhounds. P: 
H Guaranteed a ee Young and old = 





days trial allowed. R. F. Johnson, Assumption, Ill. 
COTCH Collie es at reasonable prices. 
Barker.Bros., Iowa. 





ge yt Runner ducks—white egg “yyy $2, 

15. Valuable instructions free to 
tomers. Write. Matinglist. Dora Louisa Sheldon. 
Scranton, Iowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








’ 


March 15, 1912. 


WALLACES’ FARMER. 


(21) 525 
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The he Result-getting 


‘SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 
built UncleSamsWay 


e by results—by the number 
ene raisable chicks it hatches, the great 


Sure Hatch Incubator 


is actually worth more than other machines on the market 
Measured by Durability, by the years of ETE service 
it gives—by its low cost of operation—it far the 
cheapest ia the worl } 
The Sure Hatch is the only incu- , 
de Uncle Sam’s Way. The Government 
Buperts 1a Farmer’s Bulletin No. 236, tell the 
definite —e 35 succor Incubator must 
ave. The E HATCH alone 
has every gt a them. 
This is a virtual endorsement of the 
RE - Cc = by the {| 
ment—the most conc ~ 
Pre possible proof that it is ae 


:CT. 
PERFé aw 


Let us show of pa the results the 
> oH) pee 2} 





SURE HATCH bas actually gotten 

for thousands of other pou? 

raisers. Then let us PROVE it 

ie beat for YUU by pening i. 

try one 60 days at our 

freight paid to your or rik, 
Poultry brings in overa 

billion dollars@ year. 
Early hatchee gct the 

biggest share of this 

money. Free catalog 

Write today. 

Sure Hatch Incue 

bator Co., Fre- 

mont Neb. 

















* i 


Lt agi | 
i| ANG vt 


Let Me Surprise 
You With My 1912 


Off It took me 25 years tomake 
er such an offer as this. Will 

you write for itnow ?1’l] guar- 
antee to send you a welcome surprise. If1 
told you my low, factory price here you'd 
think my machines were like thecheap kind. 








biggest poul- 
try profits for 
owners. Write me. My 
book is better than ever. 
My offer will please you. : 
My machines, my ex- jf 
perience and help will 
insure your success, 
5. W. MILLER CO. 
Box 308, Freeport, ili. 


Mandy Lee 


The Incubator 
of cortie ti 


Operated by rule. 
novice gets the same ex? 
cellent results as the ex- 
perienced operator. The only incuba- 
tor with the open-front poultry house 
plan of ventilation. Only one applying 
the vital principle of low moisture 
with high temperature and high moisture when 
heat runs low. All regulated automatically. 
Send for latest book, describing the new features— 
Risia, practical, helpful. 

Write us for mating list and prices on S. C. White 
Leghorn stock and eggs from the Mandy Lee farm. 
CEO.H.LEE CO., 1141 Harney St.,.Omaha,Neb. 


GET YOUR SHARE 


of the enormous Poultry and Egg Prof- 
its. Start mow. Make $1000 to $5000 extra 
each year. Experience not necessary. 


Stahl’s Excelsior Incubator 
gets largest hatches at least cost. Has 
many important exclusive features. 

Write TODAY for my FREE BOOK. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 449 Oak Street, Quincy, Ill. 














rec Mankato ll 





and Almanae for 1912 has 224 pages with man 
colored plates of fowls true to ite It tells 

about chickens, ‘their prices, their care, diseas- 
es and remedies. All about Ineabators, their 
and their operation. All about poultry 
and how to build them. It’s anencyclo- 
a st chickendom. You reed it. Only 15¢, 
SHOEMAKER, Box 696. Freeport, Til, 





BREEDING FOR EGGS. 

We have been greatly interested in 
the work of the Maine experiment sta- 
tion for some years, especially in the 
effort to breed poultry for egg produc- 
tion. Some years ago we purchased 


eggs for hatching from this station, 


from pullets hatched from eggs laid 
by 200-egg hens, and male birds from 
200-egg hens. As might have been ex- 
pected, the fertility was poor, but three 
chicks hatching from a setting of eggs. 
These we raised, and while the pullets 
—there were two pullets and a cock- 
erel—did not make phenomenal rec- 
ords, they did lay beautiful brown 
eggs, and their progeny and the prog- 
eny of the cockerel inherited this trait. 

A recent bulletin from the Maine 
station summarizes the work of the 
past thirteen years along this line, and 
states that the mass selection for high 
egg production on the basis of the trap 
nest did not result in a steady, con- 
tinuous improvement in the average 
flock production, and that the daugh- 
ters of 200-egg hens with from six to 
nine years of selected ancesyy behind 
them were no better layers, on the 
average, than birds bred from the gen- 
ral flock. Results showed that there 
was no evidence that either the meth- 
od of housing, feeding, the fact that 
the chicks were throughout the period 
of experiment hatched in incubators 
and reared in brooders, or that some 
degree of inbreeding was practiced, 
had anything whatever to do with the 
outcome of that experiment. In fact, 
there was, contrary to the general im- 
pression, no evidence to show that the 
years of hatching and rearing by arti- 
ficial means had in any way deterio- 
rated the vitality of the strain. 

An experiment in outcrossing to de- 
termine whether the infusion of new 
blood gave vigor to the flock failed to 
produce any change in the egg produc- 
tion of the progeny. 

A new plan has now been adopted 
at the Maine station to further the 
experiments in breeding poultry for 
egg production. Having ascertained 
that it is impossible to tell from the 
laying record of a hen whether. its 
progeny will be good or poor layers. 
this station is seeking to discover by 
means of pedigree analysis those indi- 
viduals of the general flock which pos- 
sess ‘high fecundity in inheritable form. 
These individuals are then to be iso- 
lated and propagated, and improve- 
ment thus brought about. In this work 
there has been isolated and are now 
being propagated lines carrying high 
egg productiveness and lines carrying 
low productiveness, the character ap- 
parently being definitely fixed in the 
pedigree line or strain in each case. 

Women who keep in close touch with 
their chickens are often quite familiar 
with the peculiarities of certain hens, 
and are able to pick out the chicks of 
these hens from their resemblance to 
their mothers. When it is possible to 
so trace relationship, it is most inter- 
esting to compare the records of the 
mother and the daughter. We know a 
lady who can tell the eggs laid by each 
of her twenty-five hens. She also 
knows her hens and their peculiarities 
as a mother knows her children. When 
she was offered a large sum for a 
beautiful prize winning hen, she most 
frankly told the would-be buyer that 
the hen only laid a dozen eggs in her 
life, and was no good as a breeder, as 
none of the eggs were fertile. This 
lady has been remarkably successful 
as a producer of winter eggs, and she 
claims that all of her hens the past 
year were the progeny of one hen of 
exceptional laying quality. In fact, 
she says she has only had one good 
hen in all the years of her breeding, 
referring to this Wen, because she re- 
produced her own good qualities. By 
watching our hens this summer and 
pedigreeing the chicks, we, too, may 
find some exceptional layers that re- 
produce their good qualities. 





WHY CANDLE FRESH EGGS? 


Fresh eggs for private trade par- 
ticularly, and-for the general market 
as well; should be candled before de- 
livery. This is not because there is 
any question of their freshness, but 
for the reason that it is not only pos- 
sible for different foreign substances 
to be enclosed in the egg, but it is 
also common, and private customers 
who are paying a premium for choice 
eggs should never receive an egg that 
shows before the candle that- it con- 
tains a dark spot. Tte foreign sub- 








These shoes 
combine style, HOES 
f Bor rine ce - 
~ fort, service an u 
Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are not on nly ; 7. P. MenWomert | 


stylish looking, but dependable for and Children= 


wear. 


They are “built on honor.” 
The choicest leather is selected for 


the uppers, the soles are of special tannage, f& 
the materials and oe through- 


out high- grade. Cannot 


where at: t 


equalled any- 
e price. If youwant-the dressiest and 


best emanate shoes obtainable, demand Mayer Honor- 


bilt Shoes 


WARNING—Look for the Mayer. Trade Mark on the 
sole—if your dealer cannot supply you write to us 


Merit’’ brands—also Mayer 


*Yerma Cushion’’ and 


Mayer “Martha Washingion Comfort Shoes.” @ 


We make Honor bilt Shoes for men, women and Z 
children, including “Leading Lady’’ and “Special / 


FREE OFFER—Send the name of a dealer who does gif 
not handle Mayer Honorbilt Shoes—we will. % 
send free a handsome picture of } 


ashington—size 15x20. 


F. Mayer Boot: & Shoe Co. 


= Mayer Trade Mark on the sole. 





| 
THREE MACHINES IN ONE 


Automatic Feeder, Water Fountain and Chick 


Protector. 


Write for our catalogue telling you how you can 


Taise 500 chicks our way easier than you could raise 50 the old 


way. 


We have Incubators, Brooders, 


Sheet Metal 


Brood Coops, Water Fountains, Grit Boxes, Gal- 
vanized Smoke Houses. Galvanized Portable 


>, 


MA 
Department 


Steel Hen Coops, etc. 
, > of these different articles. 


Write for catalogue showing all 


rt POULTRY SUPPLY CO 
Macomb, Illinois 








The book entitled The History of White 


or bowel trouble, the cause, and tells a cure. 


RAISALL REMEDY CO., 





WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE 


tte Diarrhoea, or 
sent absolutely free by return mail to any one sending us the names Of five to eight of their friends 
that use incubators. This book can save you $100.00 this summer. 


Book absolutely free for the names. 


Why Incubator Chicks Die, will be 
It describes White Diarrhcea, 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. 











stances sometimes found in the egg 
include blood streaks or spots, blood 
clots, bacteria, worms and foecal mat- 
ter. Perfectly normal hens lay eggs 
containing blood spots, especially in 
the spring.’ “The blood which makes 
the spot probably comes in most cases 
from the ovarian follicle. When this 
ruptures a little blood escapes in the 
oviduct and is caught up in the albu- 
men. The so-called liver or meat spots 
are in nearly every’ case thoroughly 
hardened and packed-together blood 
clots.” 





WATCH THE MALE BIRD. 


One cause of infertility of eggs is 
that the male bird sometimes does not 
get sufficient feed. In his anxiety to 
feed his mates, he calls them around 
him and rops the grain at their feet 
until the supplies are gone and himself 
unfed. Either coop such a bird each 
night and feed him alone, or nail_a tin 
cup high enough for him to reach, but 
too high for the hens, and keep this 
filled with grain and beef scrap. Male 
birds that are cooped by themselves 
and fed grain alone will lose. weight 
and vigor. Lean meat and bologna 
sausage are good appetizers. 





A FRENCH EXPERIMENT. 


The influence of cold and heat and 
some other conditions were studied 
with reference to the hatching of eggs 
in a series of tests published by the 
French minister of agriculture. It was 
found, in tests made with an incubator, 
that eggs which were repeatedly cooled 
and warmed, hatched much better than 
those which were kept at a warm tem- 
perature all the time. In one experi- 
ment the eggs were cooled by expos- 
ing them to the air for an hour and a 
half daily during the whole period of 
incubation. This treatment retarded 
the period of incubation three days. 
The eggs became quite cold, and it re- 


quired about twelve hours to bring 


them up to 104 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the temperature of incubation... Of 
sixteen eggs thus treated, thirteen 
hatched vigorous chicks. The incu- 
bator had previously been used with 
unsatisfactory results. 

From a second experiment it was 
inferred that the gradual heating of 
the eggs was as essential as the pro- 
cess of cooling. Twenty-five eggs that 





had been laid on very warm days were 
placed in the incubator and exposed to 
air as in the preceding case. The tem- 
perature was such that the eggs were 
warmed up to 104 degrees in two or 
three hours. This temperature was 
maintained until the brood hatched. 
The chickens pierced the shell, but 
they were so weak that they died be- 
fore leaving the eggs. 

As regards the effect of extreme 
temperature, a French investigator 
who studied the influence of freezing 
on the development of the embryo in 
hens’ eggs found that low ‘temperature 
produced marked changes in the em- 
bryo, and that when the eggs hatched 
monstrosities were numerous. 


Stop! 


Justa Minute, Please 


This Zittle ad tells you how to 
get the dig incubator bargain. 


Write me a postal for “‘Hatching Facts” and ample 
proof of superiority of my famous 


World’s Champion 
‘cry 140-Ege Incubator 


Has double walis and door $ 55 
Reon RT WA 


— dead air space all over, 
FREIGHT 


PAID 
East of recone 








copper tank, hot water heat, 
self- regulator, **Tyeos” ther- 
mometer, egg tester, safety 1, 2 
lamp, nursery, hih legs. rs 
lam going to sell ane As | months’, 
machines out on 4, 2 Home 
months’ Home Test this year. Test 
ou want to be one o 
the lucky testers! If so, Fo 
today. I will surprise you with 
the proofs of the wonderful 
of this machine. Why 
pay more fora machine that 
can't compete with mine in the 
championship class? My ma- 
— makes ~ money from 
sta: a small outlay. 








ing Facts”’ totey. oF 
‘ou_may send price direct from this ad— 
same home test—same guaran 
tee. Money backif not satisfac. 
tory. Thousands buy this way. 
Address, JIM ROHAN, Pres. 





FREE BOOKLET Scticmots RI Reds, Reds, Pipmesth 


rns. Andalusians, Lady eye nw thy and 
sey $1. rn oy up. Box 1023, V 


©’ Bonnell poultry Farm 
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‘BOY. 


~Two gold medals, at two 
International Expositions, in 
open competition with the leading 
manufacturers, not only of this 
country, but of every nation of the 
globe. THAT is real proof 
that the Waterloo Bey 
Gasoline Engine is the best 
engine built today. And the real 
importance of this great double 
victory is the fact that it was won, not by 
a specially designed engine prepared and 


primed particularly for the contest, but 


SZ by a regalar Waterloo Boy TAKEN FROM STOCK. 


Thousands of these engines are in regular daily use on farms all over the 
world, and you can buy an exact duplicate of this medal winner for your own 
work, This supreme make-good quality of the 


WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


is built into it—it is best from foundry to testing room. Best and simplest in 
material, in workmanship and in many important features of design 
which are found on no other engine inthe world. . 

The speed lever which works like the throttle of a locomotive and regulates the 
speed while the engine is running, is an exclusive Waterloo feature, and it alone 
adds $20.00 to $50.00 to the value of your engine. or pond features are co 

i hich does away with the expense and bother of a pump; new type ignite 
Me pee hnearapetcn ed aA fuel regulation making it the cheapest to run; frost proof construction. 
Burns either Kerosene or Gasoline: starts easy in the coldest 
weather. All parts are interchangeable and it is so simple that a child can run it. ; 
The Waterloo Boy is no experiment—it is the olden: successful farm 
4 for nearly 100,000 farmers for over 1 
engine on the market and has made code ie - = 
of the biggest engine factories in the world, 
with a capacity of 130 complete engines per 
day, nearly 40,000 per year. 

Let the other fellow experiment—you 
use his experience and buy a Waterloo 
Boy in the first place. Getthe certainty 
of absolute satisiaction et the lowest 
price ever made on a reliable engine. 

5-Year Guarantee. Catalog 
and full details Freez. Write today. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE 
ENGINE CO., 


186 W, 3rd St., WATERLOO, IOWA. 







































































rep hotg are made in 12 and 16 gauges (6 shots,) 
solid frame and take-down, many grades and styles, with special models for trap and field 
ing, etc. The most extensive line of repeating guns in the world. 

Every Hlardin repeating shotgun has the Z&arven solid top, side ejector and closed-in breech. It can’t 
freeze up with rain, snow or sleet; rain can’t run into the action and swell the shells in magazine; dirt, leaves, 
twigs and sand are also excluced from the action. Simple, strong mechanism; one-third less parts than any 
other repeater. The double extractors pull any shell. Handles rapidly, guaranteed in shooting ability—and 
the automatic recoi! safety lock makes it the safest breech loading gun built. Be sure you get a Darlin. 
DO IT NOW! Send three stamps postage and G 
get our big catalog of all ZZzr/i7 repeating eC LLOaATITNAS 

rifles and shotguns by return mail. 115 Willow Street New Haven, Conm, 

















bufted 
Send right fer copy ef our handsome 1912 Art alo 
Western. W will alo at your mame on our list for free subscription to “The Tattier, 
oathly azi most val bie to ail who are looking into the automobile question. , 
AUTOMOBILE » Dept. V 





GREAT WESTERN 


-50 Buys This Elegant 
Top Buggy. 

pol Fg 200.0, Pastas oa 
have cat out our Jobbers, our Whole- , 


salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 


their profit. 4 Delivered for our == —— GZ 
Free Gata ered Prices. (Aso —h-- NSOF SS 
ee ong Harness Mfg. Co. INS RIAN 


Station 128a East St. Leuls, IIL = as 
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Reminiscences of Doctor Knapp 


BY H. W. WHEELER 


The most strenuous years of my 
life were spent in Iowa, following the 
panic of 1873, which was Known as 
the great Jay Cooke panic. I was a 
victim of that panic, and after recov- 
ering sufficiently to sit up and look at 
the ruin around me, I accepted an 
offer from an Ohio firm of manufac- 
turers to act as their agent in intro- 
ducing a newly patented windmill and 
pump in Iowa and Nebraska. I ar- 
rived in Cedar Rapids in August, 1877, 
where I was to make headquarters. 
The whole western country was then 
feeling the worst effects of the panic. 
Farmers were pinched for money; 
business men could not meet their 
obligations; corn was 10 to 15 cents 
per bushel, wheat 40 cents, oats 10 to 
15 cents, hogs $2 to $2.50 per hundred. 
Everybody wanted to sell. Farms 
were offered at ruinously low prices, 
but no one had money to buy. 

I established an office in Cedar Rap- 
ids, with the state agent of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. This man 
made loans for the Aetna, looked after 
the mortgages and collected the in- 
terest due. The company had mort- 
gages on a great many of the best im- 
proved farms in the state, and the 
agent put in most of his time fore- 
closing. A great deal of personal 
property was covered with chattel 
mortgages, and the growing crops had 
been mortgaged to get feed and to get 
credit for the machinery which the 
farmers had to have. Implements 
were all bought on time, and the notes 
were endorsed by the implement deal- 
er and turned over in payment for the 
machine. As a result, the manufac- 
turers found themselves spread out too 
far, and could not get money to run. 
Not an implement dealer in Iowa, Ne- 
braska or Kansas was rated first-class 
by the commercial agencies. 

I have painted a true picture of con- 
ditions at that time. Contrast it with 
the conditions in Iowa and Nebraska 
today. Well, I began my wor. of sell- 
ing the wonderful windmill and 
pump. It seemed to be just the thing 
needed, but when it met the stiff west- 
ern winds, it could not stand. My in- 
structions were to sign a contract with 
every purchaser, guaranteeing satis- 
faction for one yéar, and, if neces- 
sary, for two more years of good be- 
havior. I sold on one year’s time, but 
I did not undertake to make collec- 
tions. 

I had placed an advertisement in 
the Western Stock Journal, of which 
Doctor S. A. Knapp was editor. The 
Journal was published at Cedar Rap- 
ids, but Doctor Knapp lived at Vinton, 
where he had charge of the asylum 
for the blind. He was also running a 
small stock farm in the _ suburbs. 
Knowing that my mill and pump busi- 
ness had failed to make good, he made 
Mme a proposition to work for the 
Journal, so we went to work, with lots 
of faith but not much money. I had 
a small salary and a good percentage 
on all the business I could secure in 
the way of advertising and subscrip- 
tions. I was on the road most of the 
time, looking up sales, writing up 
herds, and assisting in making cata- 
logues for the breeders. Doctor Knapp 
did a good deal of work in getting up 
copy and securing letters and articles 
from the best farmers and experts. He 
was optimistic himself, and his great- 
est effort after instructing the farmer 
was to keep him feeling well and 
cheerful. He never allowed us around 
the office to be long-faced and despond- 
ent. He always had a kind and en- 
couraging word for women and chil- 
dren. He always seemed to be study- 
ing how he might assist in helping the 
hard-worked woman, child or man to 
make the burden lighter. 

After I had been with the Journal 
about a year, Doctor Knapp made me 
a proposition to locate in Crawford 
county, so as to be near the demand 
for pure-bred stock and work a new 
territory for the Journal. At this time 
there were very few agricultural pa- 
pers taken in those western counties, 
and they were just beginning to feel 
the need and feel the profit of im- 
proved stock. We established a thor- 
oughbred farm stock exchange for the 
purpose of making public sales in 
these western counties, thus bringing 
the stock to the farmers for their in- 
spection in carload lots, and saving 
them a trip east. These western farm- 
ers were poor, but we gave them a. 


year’s time, and the banks, recogniz- 
ing the amount of good that we were 
doing the farmers by our efforts, dis- 
counted the notes; so we had money 
to do business on. After standing the 
discount which the banks insisted on, 
and the expenses of buying and ship. 
ping in the stock, there was not very 
much left for Doctor Knapp and my- 
self, but we were both interested in 
the work, and felt that we were per- 
forming a real service. In this way 
we visited and worked up all the ter- 
ritory along the Northwestern railway 
from Boone to Omaha. We made auc- 
tion sales, two at Denison, one at Dun- 
lap, two at Logan, two at Council 
Bluffs, and one at Omaha, and sold 
large numbers of animals at private 
sale in the other towns along that 
road. Doctor Knapp preached the gos- 
pel of good farming and good stock to 
the farmers of thosa western counties, 
like Carroll, Crawford, Shelby, Logan 
and Pottawattamie, and I am sure his 
missionary work was largely respon- 
sible for the high class of stock and 
the good farming which has been done 
in those counties ever since. He could 
run a Methodist revival, an education- 
al campaign, a domestic economy class 
or an agricultural and fine stock meet- 
ing with equal success. He was al- 
ways master of the situation. I have 
never been connected in business with 
such a resourceful, all-around man. 
His personality impressed everyone he 
met with his honesty and desire to 
benefit and instruct. I think we did 
not have a man in the United States 
who did more for the farmer than Doc- 
tor Knapp. He was a kindly man, con- 
siderate of everybody’s welfare and 
happiness, and when we did not do 
very well on some sale he would say: 
“Wheeler, for your sake I am really 
sorry this did not pan out better, but 
as long as you do not get discouraged 
it is all right. It will teach us to bea 
little more careful the next time, and 
we may as well remember that what 
is our loss in this case is the other 
fellow’s gain, and we ought to be 
thankful that we have done someone 
good; it will be our turn next.” 

Railroad transportation in those 
days was very costly, and the accom- 
modations were not of the best. Col- 
lecting, shipping and delivering the 
stock to the purchaser was a hard and 
disagreeable job, but Doctor Knapp 
always kept cheerful. At the ‘town in 
the country where we were advertis- 
ing the sale, he would be there a day 
or two in advance, making the ac- 
quaintance of the farmers and in- 
structing them in better farming and 
better stock raising. He pictured farm- 
ing as a fine art, and in a plain, prac- 
tical way showed the great possibili- 
ties for the farmer of the future. It 
was his constant endeavor to lift the 
load of drudgery off the farmer’s wife 
and children, and inspire them with 
the idea that it Was an ideal life. He. 
looked ahead and saw present condi- 
tions. He saw prosperous homes, well 
tilled farms, intelligent children get- 
ting a good education, labor saving 
devices of all kinds to make farm work 
lighter. Sometimes when I would get 
discouraged, he would say: “Wheeler, 
it must be; it will come in your life 
and mine. It is only a matter of time.” 
Doctor Knapp was a true prophet. The 
three or four years which I spent with 
him gave me the best education I 
have ever had. Peace to his ashes, 
and honor to his noble life. 


CANT FREEZE UP 














INSTANTLY 


What makes a water cooler hard to start is the ac- 
cumalation of frost on firing pins. Backed by 
5-year guarantee. Shipped on trial. Your word 
is good with us; don’t send a cent until you are 
satisfied. 1¢ to 12H. P. 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO. r 


Iewa Falls, lowa 

















322 Main St., 
that PAY. $378,140 made by clients. 
Instructive 112-p. Guide book Free! 


PATENTS iscsi fs Clie Sat 


E. E. Vrooman, Pat. Atty., 840 F 8t., Washington, D.C. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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SEARS, ROE BUCKICAND CO. 
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: Greatest 


Buggy 
argain 


It’s a fact. Only $33.65—full purcnase price—for 
Ever Made this beautiful, latest style Twin Automobile Seat | 


Top Buggy, absolutely guaranteed for one year. Did you ever hear of such 3 
a tremendous bargain as this? We actually sell you a regular $50.00 Twin 
Automobile Seat Top Buggy for only $33.65. And, remember, thisis simply j 
one instance. This is just a sample of our amazing bargains on every kind 4 
of vehicle you can think of. Our 1912: Price Reduction Vehicle. Book, the }@ 
greatest vehicte publication of its kind in the world, contains more than 


ONE HUNDRED 
SUCH AMAZING BARGAINS. 


Positively the greatest, most startling price making in the history of the 
vehicle business. We have always led the world in low prices on high grade 
buggies, road carts, surreys, farm wagons, etc., but never before have 
even we been able to offer you such unheard of bargains on high grade 
vehicles as are shown in our 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book. 
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A guaranteed top buggy as low as $29.90; a guaranteed runabout for 
$23.80; a guaranteed surrey for $50.50; a big guaranteed farm wagon for 
only $51.00; a guaranteed road cart for only $10.35. The same smashing 
bargains on spring wagons, road wagons, trucks, etc. We lead the world 
in vehicle prices because we sell ; 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY Thirty Days’ Trial and Long Time }j | 





TO YOU 


That is the secret of our remarkable low prices. No agents’ 
commissions for you to pay; no jobbers’ profits; no extra 
dealers’ profits; no so called factory distributers’ profits. You 
pay only the rock bottom price based on scientific manage- 
ment and direct selling. You actually pay less than the dealer, 
less even than the jobber, and we ship from one dozen 
distributed warehouses, cutting freight charges way down. 

If you want a buggy, a runabout, a surrey, a phaeton, a 
farm wagon—no matter what kind of vehicle you want, we can 
actually save you all the way from $20.00 to $50.00 in cash 
money, and at the same time give you a vehicle of the highest 
grade ever placed upon the market, built in the largest and 
finest equipped vehicle factory in the world and backed up by 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s ironclad guarantee. 

























‘THIS GREAT BOOK IS YOURS FREE 
Send Coupon at Once — 


Don’t delay. Simply fill in this coupon at once, today, and get 
our great 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book, the book of one 
hundred amazing bargains. This book is the greatest printed vehicle 
showroom in America, describing in detail the largest, most stylish 





{ 
1 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
and up to date line of buggies, phaetons, runabouts, road carts, surreys | your big 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book No. 65W81, together 
and farm wagons ever manufactured. Yours for the asking. Sent | Mj 't? Special Prices. 
een free and postpaid by return mail. Tells all about our amazing bargain i ™ 
ah as ROEBUCK AND? prices on all kinds of vehicles, our great thirty days’ trial and road | si i aaa ia aac ia aati a i 
A; gee oh test and our sweeping guarantee. So write now. Use this coupon ; — 
or send a postal card. ‘ een eee Penne she datwannnennsrmmnasn teneAs ane ee a nae 
' 
: R. F. D. No. GO Sinsctisintiaucdaawagrontndecssaoae 
‘ 
i P.O. Box eee Sines pede igen nth a-chgr giganto tee ote 
t end This Coupon Today for Great Vehicle Book, itis Free, 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK AND C0., CHICAGO 





















Guarantee 


Furthermore, we will positively ship you any vehicle in our 
immense stock on THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. Try it out to your 
entire satisfaction for thirty days. Give it a good hard test on » 
your own roads. Compare it with any and all of the over priced 
makes you can find around and then if you are not convinced 
that you have secured the greatest bargain you ever heard of, 
ship it right back to us and it won’t cost you a penny.’ We will * 
even pay the freight charges both ways. 


If you decide to keep it, we also ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 
ANTEE your CONTINUED SATISFACTION. We guarantee 
it will outlast any other similar vehicle of any other make around 
your neighborhood. If it doesn’t, send it back and we will 
return your money. We make this broad, sweeping guarantee 
because we know we are selling THE FINEST GRADE OF 
VEHICLES EVER PRODUCED. 


wwe meee we ee ew ee eww we eH ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee reese 


VEHICLE BOOK COUPON. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, III. ; 
Gentlemen:—Please send me, free and postpaid, a copy of 
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The Boy tiie a Man— 
With an Emerson Standard Mower 


cuts Zacres of hay mevery mile trav- 
elled by the team—at a saving of 530 

per cent of your mowing cost? 
Don’t you think a boy becomes a man 
he, alone, can cut enough hay to 
hay crew and a fast hay press 


’ ON’T you think a boy becomes a man— 
D at least in the work he does—when he 


keep a 
busy? 

Don't you think a boy becomes a man 
When he takes a man's place in the field? 


The boy—any boy—your boy—if he can 

, drive a team—can @o all we have men- 

tioned above—if he has an Kmerson New 
Standard Wide-Cut Mower. 

Let us prove it to you. “Read the facts 
—then decide for you 

The Emerson New Standard Wide-Cut 
Mower is the easiest handled mower 
made, It is the only mower on which the 

entire weight of the machine, cutter bar 

and driver is carried on the drive wheels. 

The more weight on the drive wheels the 

- greater the traction power and that means 
greater cutting power. 

Our patented cutter bar and compen- 
jsating lever and spring makes our cutter 
‘bar when cutting as straight as a mathe- 
matical line. There’s the secret of our 
frictionless knife and why a knife in the 
Emerson: Standard outlives that of any 
other make. 

With the operator in the seat, take hold 
of the front end of the tongue on the new 
Emerson Standard. You will find there 
is no weight on the tongue and the cutter 
bar is on the floor. Now raise the cutter 
bar off the floor. You will find no more 
weight on the tongue than there was when 
the cutter bar was on the floor and the 
only other parts of the machine that are 
on the floor are the wheels, consequently 
the weight of the cutter bar must be on 
the wheels. 

You can adjust this tension so the cut- 
ter bar merely floats over the surface of 
the ground. The suction of the grass will 
hold it down against quite a heavy ten- 
sion and you need have little fear of get- 
ting your spring too tight. 

Any farm team will handie any of the 
wide-cut Standard Mowers and work no 
harder than they will in plowing corn. 
This fact we will guarantee and prove to 
your satisfaction. 

To further prove to you that there Is 
absolutely no side dra and no neck 
weight to any of our machines, we will 
(take the neck yoke off and cut across your 


meadow without the tongue hitting either 
horse, unless the drive wheel drops into a 
hole or runs against some obstruction, but 
so far as the actiou of the cutter bar is 
concerned, it is absolutely balanced and 
carried on the wheels as proven in the 
foregoing statements, 


The machine for you to buy is the ma- 
chine that will enable you or your boy 
or hired man to cut your crop in as short 
a space of time as you can provide help 
for putting it away. 


You will be interested in this letter 
from A. C. Thompson, Manager 
——_* & Live Stock Co., of “Bartlett, mis 
raska. 


“We have 17 Emerson No. 8 8-ft. mow- 
ers which have run all through my haying 
season without any repairs. They have 
cut approximately 18,000 acres of wfid 
prairie hay on the Beaver Bottoms. They 
are the best machine I have ever had any- 
thing to do with. There may be better 
machines but I have never had them. 
They are the best ‘machine I have ever 
had. From now on I will buy no other 
machine than the Emerson No. 8 8-ft. 
mower.” 


And here ts another interesting letter— 
from Mr. R. M. West of Courtney, Texas: 


“I consider it the best trade I ever made 
when I ught a second-hand Standard 
Mower and Rake. The machine I have 
was bought by a of mine in 1898 
and I bought it from him in 1902 paying 
him $35.00 for the Mower and Rake. A 
few weeks after I bought them an experl- 
enced mower man offered me $40.00 for 
the mower alone. This machine has cut 
somewhere between 1,500 and 2,000 acres 
consisting of Johnson Grass, Alfalfa, 
Prairie and Grass, Sorghum, 
Oats, Weeds, Pecan and Persimmon 

uts as large as 1% inches = diameter. 
Most of this work was on light sandy 
land which is very hard on A, main 


I trust this information may be of serv- 
ice to intending buyers of mowers.” 


Now—from the facts here—don’t you 
think the Emerson New Standard Wide- 
cut Mower is worth your most sincere in- 
spection? Don’t you think it worth while 
to get the facts about a Mower that must 
mean so much to you? See the Emerson 
dealer in your town. But in the mean- 
time write us for the Emerson Mower 
Free Book. Now ts the time—your name 
and address and “Mower Book” is all you 
need write. Address 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM COMPANY, 45 fron St., Rockford, fil. 









































Edwards “REO” Steel lg 
“Tightcote” Galvanized 


LAST FOREVER because all four ed 


ges as well as the weather side and under 


side are galvanized by the famous Edwards“Tightcote” process. Each and every 
Edwards“REO” Interlocking Steel Shingle is dipped in molten zinc—after the 
shingle is made. Not a particle of the shingle but that is thus protected by the 
beavy coat of galvanizing. The lowest priced roof NOW and for years to come, 


We Have a Special Cash Money-Making Proposition for Qne Man in Your Community 


Stang of pour buildings need roofi aare 
the m Send dimensions of your idings 
and we e will quote sou cost of an Edwards . 

ag = You get your roof at agent's 
the offer today! 

The shingles are made of hich-grade Besse- 
mer stee] in sheets 5 to 12 feet long and 24 
inches wide. Either painted or galvanized. 

ytoputon. Hammer and nails all that 
is required. Anyone can do it. Can be applied 


Ask for Free Roofing Catalog No. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFAC 


Lergest 


Over wood shingles or on sheathing 12 inches apart. 
wy 3 10000 tronstad tronclad Bond Lightning 

e agree to refund the amount Le ng inevery cass 

where @ roof restos ith Edwards Interlocking 
Reo" Steei Shi 

1 = by lig 

nin 8 gaara’ 

is backed —<— $10,- 

000 Ironclad Boad 

and stands forever. 

No. 376 


ACTURING COMPANY 
326-376 Lock St., Cincinnati, 
Manufecturers of Stee! Roofing Matertel in the Wortd = (66) 








SAVE YOUR BACK 


High lifting tires and wears 
you‘out. Avoid it by Senne an § 


Electric Hand 


Thousands have prove it Wa a . 
and best wagon oe farm work. 

down, d tires, steel toe he 
complete okie Strength for all 
ba ¢ Breakdowns and no repairs, 


“ELECTRIC WHEEL CO 
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We will fit your old 
ELECTRIC 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 


pend make your wagon into a low down handy wagon. We fit 
meyany axle. A set of wheels at little cost gives you a wagon 
Sy gool as new. Write for catalog and particulars, 

Ask for our Calipers and Rule to measure accurately 
your azrles, on request, 
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Orphan Lamb Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note in your last issue that a 
party from Buchanan county has trou- 
bie with orphan lambs. I “have been 
I have not lost a single one. This will 
I have not last a single one. This will 
work if followed: Catch a ewe that 
has a new lamb, put a hame strap 
around her neck, and rope and tie her 
up as you would a horse, by herself, 
with her lamb with her. Put your 
knee up against her and start your 
orphan to work. You must do this 
before they get chilled. After two or 
three times all you have to do is to 
put your knee against the ewe and 
your orphan will be there. After a 
week he will be stealing it himself. 
Turn him out with the flock. Feed him 
a little straight, rich cow’s milk. Add 
some cream to it and it will be better. 
If you have a number of ewes, your 
orphan will steal all he needs. I have 
had ten orphan stealers in a bunch of 
sixty ewes, and never fed them a drop. 
The point is, at any rate, do not feed 
them cow’s milk for at least three 
days; then if you start gradually, you 
will have no trouble. 

If a lamb gets chilled, warm him up, 
but don’t feed him anything but ewe’s 
milk. If he gets badly chilled, evea 
with the ewe, he will pine away with 
constipation; but this is easily pre 
vented by watching and using an in- 
jection. Many lambs die each year 
from navel troubles. I lost several 
before I learned what it was through 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Watch for this 
and constipation, both of which can 
be prevented. Don’t feed anything for 
three days but ewe’s milk. It takes 
fussing and patience to take care of a 
bunch of lambs. Last year I lambed 
100 ewes in February, and saved 136 
lambs—in just an ordinary barn. I 
am satisfied that if a man will feed 
them this way and watch them, that if 
they are born right, about every last 
one will pull through. I feel a good 
deal safer with my lamb crop than I 
do with my pigs. 

. F. DRACKLEY. 

Hardin County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your Iowa correspond- 
ent in regard to raising newly born 
lambs on the bottle, I will say that I 
do not practice this kind of lamb rais- 
ing if I can possibly help it. ¥or this 
reason, you can take a little lamb when 
newly born and start to feed it by 
hand, and you have to feed it till it is 
large enough to take care of itself, 
and that is generally till the middle of 
July. If you do this, it means to feed 
it three times at least, and five if pos- 
sible, a day, seven days of the week, 
and every week till time is up, and 
then you can turn it loose and say 
good-bye till you sell it. 

Now, on the other hand, if you take 
the little fellow that has lost its moth- 
er, or perhaps she has not enough milk 
for both of her lambs or even one, and 
put him with a ewe that has plenty of 
milk and has lost her lamb, place the 
ewe in a small ppn and tie her very 
short, so she can not move very far 
away from the little fellow. The pen 
does not need to be over three by five 
feet; this will keep the lamb close to 
the ewe. Now, perhaps the little fel- 
low will have to be fed with the bottle 
for a day or two, and then he will be 
able to stand a few knocks from the 
ewe and will be old enough to make 
suck without any trouble. The ewe 
will have to be fed and watered twice 
a day and given the best of care. While 
the lamb will have to be made to suck 
for a few days till he is used to his new 
mother, and the ewe will have to be 
held and watched very carefully for a 
while til she thinks that it is her own, 
and that will not be over a week or 
ten days, and then you can turn her 
out and say good-bye tili fall. Here 
are the two ways—either feed all sum- 
mer, or a little care for ten days. 

If no other way will do except to 
feed by hand, I always like to do as 
near to what the mother would if she 
Were a good one. I take the little fel- 
low, put him in a warm place, and 
take some milk that is pure lamb food 
which is from the ewe. You can find 
some sheep that has more milk than 
her lamb can take. I then feed the 
lamb about one-fourth of a pint of the 
milk; in about two hours I give it the 
same, and do this for at least ten 
hours, and then increase the feed as I 





think best. Of course it does not necq 
to be fed so often after that 

I find that it is the best to feed it 
ewe’s milk for a few days if it can be 
had; if not, cow’s milk will do all right 
—but put no water in it, as it will be 
weak enough without it. A fresh cow's 
milk is my choice if I can get it, but 
no matter how rich, I never mix any 
water with it. I aever give a lamb 3] 
the milk it wants, no matter how hun- 
gry it may be, for if you will watch an 
old ewe, she will not let the little fe]- 
lows suck long at a time, but often, 
and I find that they will do much be ot. 
ter this way than to give them all they 
want. 

I never lose ary that I feed by hand, 
nor have them to scour very often. I 
always take pains to be sure that their 
bottle is washed out clean every time 
after feeding, as a sour bottle will give 
them the scours in a short time, and, 
aiso, the milk does not dare to get too 
hot or at ali curdle, for this will go 
against the little fellow’s stomach and 
cause him to scour and waste away 
very rapidly. 

I have found during my life with the 
sheep that a disease among the sheep 
will cause the lambs to do this way, 
but I can not name the disease, yet I 
think that it is due to the care of the 
ewe before lambing. Salt is one of the 
main things that a sheep wants in the 
winter with dry feed. 

I have not been raising sheep as 
long as some of the older men, al- 
though I have been at it for about fif- 
teen years, and so will be glad to see 
someone else write an article on this 
work, as it will give our brother sheep- 
man more than one idea of this work. 

FRANK I. FELGAR. 


Hancock County, Mlinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to Mr. Gibson’s request for 
orphan lamb experience, will say that 
two ounces (four tablespoonfuls) is 
plenty of milk for a young lamb. This 
amount should be fed at intervals of 
four to six hours. In each feed put 
from eight to ten drops of camphor. 
In this way he will save nearly every 
lamb. The milk alone gives them the 
colic, and the gas sours the milk. This 
results in derangement of the digest- 
ive system. I have used camphor for 
five or six years, and very rarely lose 


a lamb. 
E. C. REYNOLDS. 
Harrison County, Missouri. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If your Buchanan county, lowa, sub- 
scriber, when trying to raise orphan 
lambs by hand, will take one-third of 
a teacup of fresh cow’s milk, without- 
putting any water jin it, and put it in 
a bottle, using a rubber nipple, and 
feed his lambs every two or three 
hours, he will have no trouble with 
them dying on account of scours. As 
they grow older, increase the milk. 

J. S. SHINKLE. 

Taylor County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having seen Mr. Gibson’s inquiry 
concerning young lambs, I will give 
my experience. I have raised eight 
or more of them, and have never had 
any trouble with them. If he only 
gave them a tablespoonful of milk at a 
time, I would think that they starved. 
I never limited them as to quantity, 
but let them take what they would, 
which, at first, is from one-fourth to 
one-half a bottle, according to their 
size and vigor. It is not many days 
before they drink the bottleful and 
beg for mere. But I never increased 
the amount beyond that, as we have 
too many other calls for milk. I use 
a baby bottle and nipple, and feed them 
every two hours, like a baby, at. first; 
feed all through the evening and very 
early in the morning. I keep them in 
a box in the kitchen at first, then in a 
barrel in the woodshed, till warm 
enough to turn outdoors. One can 
gradually lengthen the time between 
fedings until one is feeding five times 
a day, and finally, when grass is good, 
to three times. I do not think hand- 
raise lambs are as well satisfied as 
these that have their mothers’ milk, 
for they always seem so hungry; but 
they grow just as fast. I have always 
used fresh cow’s milk, and if the cow 
was not as lately fresh as the sheep, 
I gave the lamb a teaspoonful of cas- 
tor oil at first. I do not know how I 
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‘CURES SCAB 


ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 

TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 

NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 

NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 

NO SICKENING. 

WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 


AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS ? 


KRESO DIP NOI 
INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
OF SHEEP FOR SCAB ——~ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


PaRKE, Davis &Co. 


OEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 

































































A Safe, Sane Hoist 


« that LOCKS ITSELF 


J 
4 Here's a bully work 
30 Da ’ Free Use saving device and a 
, great plan for trying it out. This device 
oe Oee everything from stretching wire fences 
; + to lifting the yy while you're shifting 
y, the gears. -hoist it’s a winner. 
r\ Strings ’em ae is’em up alone. Saves 





ime, mone. muscle 40 ——_ ways 
: be beat—can't let go. It’sa 


<@> JUMBO 


Safety Hoist and Wire Stretcher 


Earns Cost—Costs Little. It lifts loads like ordi- 
nary block and tackle. But the minute you let up on 
gull rope the automatic locking device of the 

umbo grips onto the pull rope and it’s f. he 
heavier the load the tighter that gri It’s the grip 
that can’t slip! It treats all ropes a ike, . 
whether they're old, new, wet or frazzled. 









Adjusts itself to size of rope. ade of 
best steel, critically tested and inspected 
before shipment. Shipped for days’ 





FREE use anywhere; guaranteed every- 
where. Nine different sizes; capacity 

4 ibs. to6tons. Mail your name er: 
and your dealer's tor the catalog rae 
and that BIG FREE O ‘ * 
FER-right now! (3) 


HALL MFG. CO. 


153 Main St., Monticello, la. 





















‘His is the last advancement in manure spreader 
construction. Built on correct principles; « two 
H. P. machine that tracks with a common wagon. 
Large high speed beater. Force feed and double 
power. Front wheels pivot like automobile wheels. 
No polé whip, Removable tongue: heavy oak frame; 
Driven from both 





direct pull from axle to axle. 
sides by steel gears. Norachets in hubs. Al! parts 
in plain view. Short coupled. Pulls easy. Rocking 
front bolster. No twiston the box. The simplest, 
handiest, strongest and most durable spreader on 
the market, Write us for full description 


OGBURN MFG. CO.,424 W. Marion St., Newton, Ja. 





Mc Mahon’s 
Absorbent 


Has No Equal for Cure of 





injured tendons, bone- 


spavin, curbs, splints, 


ringbone, sidebone 
thoroughpin, bog- 
ney nose if 


it fails. Mail’ $1.00 for this 
great remedy today. 


spavin, windpuffs 


and other en- 








will come out this year, for we will 
have no fresh cows, but I would think 
one might continue to give a little oil 
for a few days. I have never added 
any water to the milk, and feed it 
quite warm. 

I do not think, if Mr. Gibson’s lambs 
are strong, and if he has a fresh cow, 
that he ought to have any difficulty. 

MRS. W. P.. COON. 

Story County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your correspondent wo 
asked about_the care of orphan lambs, 
will say that we have been quite suc- 
cessful with them. First, we let them 
have all the ewe’s milk they can get. 
We feed them by holding any ewe that 
has a young lamb, and letting the lamb 
do its own milking. This should be 
done about once each hour at first. In 
this way I think he will have but little 
trouble raising orphan lambs. 

If he must feed them cow’s milk, he 
can have fairly good success by giving 
them cow’s milk diluted with water, 
equal parts. Put one teaspoonful of 
sugar to each pint of milk and water. 
If the lambs begin to scour, add the 
white of one egg to each pint of feed 
and use honey to sweeten instead of 
sugar. Be sure to never give a lamb 
all the cow’s milk it will take until it 
is two weeks old, and do not feed it 
oftener than every two hours. The 
cow’s milk has a larger amount of 
casein than ewe’s milk, and it is hard- 
er to digest. The lambs must be kept 
in a reasonably warm place. 

FRANK RODHOUSE. 

Pike County, Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Tell your subscribers who have had 
trouble in rearing lambs by hand that 
they must not dilute the cow’s milk. 
Feed nothing but fresh, sweet, warm 
undiluted cow’s milk, and only in smalJ 
amounts and often. Do not feed 
enough to distend the abdomen or to 
make them pot-bellied. See that the 
lamb’s bowels are free. If they are 
not, give a small amount of pulverized 
oil meal in the milk, or a drop of cas- 
tor oil. Do not feed a lamb when it is 
chilled (if the inside of the mouth is 
cold, it is chilled). Warm them up 
first. Feed a little oil meal and corn 
meal after the first week, and when 
two weeks old place some good clover 
or alfalfa hay and corn meal where 
they can get it. I repeat not to feed 
too much, as more lambs are kilied in 
the start that way than any other. 
Cow’s milk is all right, for I have tried 
it, and even kept lambs alive with con- 
densed milk for ten days, or long 
enough to get them to the ranch. Use 
judgment, and you will find there is 
nothing mysterious about it: 

W. D. TITTSWORTH. 

Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to say in answer to J. 
Gibsons’ inquiry about raising pet 
lambs that we have had some experi- 
ence, and have had the best success 
in feeding them warm milk, all they 
will take, every two hours. At first 
we killed them by feeding too often. 
Then I watched the clock, and fed 
every two hours, and they did finely. 
We raised four last year. Then we 
had six sheep that got foundered, and 
one died.’ For the others we mixed 
up one raw egg in about half a pint of 
warm milk, and about twenty or thir- 
ty drops of turpentine, and they all 
got well. This is also a good remedy 
for constipation, as we found by ex- 


perience. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think if Mr. Gibson will feed his 
lambs coffee in the milk, say about a 
third, and feed five times a day, about 
one-half pint, he will not have any 
more trouble. I have raised them that 
way. 

MRS. W. H. LONG. 

Johnson County, Missouri. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in your valuable paper that 
Mr. J. Gibson wants to know how to 
raise orphan lambs. He feeds them 
a tablespoonful of milk—nearly enough 
to wet their mouths. 

I have raised about thirty thousand 
lambs. We keep all extras, such as 
twins, etc., on milk, until a ewe has 
a dead lamb or something happens to 
kill one, when we put the skin of the 
dead one on one of the orphans and 
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CONCRETE WALK AND DRAIN 
PORTLAND 


ATLAS cEMENT 


“THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER MAKES ARE MEASURED” 


Be sure of your cement. There are many brands and all of 
them are ‘‘ Portland Cement.’? One brand is the standard 
by which all other makes are measured, and that brand is 
ATLAS Portland Cement. 

The purity and uniform quality of Atlas is known the 
world over. It’s the choice of big engineers everywhere— 
the brand that’s being used for building the big dam across 
the Mississippi at Keokuk, Iowa. It’s the brand used 
for the Panama Canal. Don’t experiment. Get the proved 
article. Get Atlas. 


“Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm” 
Our free book for farmers 
tells you how to improve your farm by the use of concrete, 


and also teaches you that the real success of concrete con- 
struction—the permanent success—demands the best cement. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atla®-write to 


tue ATLAS porttano CEMENT company, dept. 15 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the wopgQ Over 50,000 barrels per day 





Kole ANQ lop 


<<" PORTLAND i 


‘ATLAS 














This Spreader Costs Less 
Per Year Than Any Other 


OU must figure the cost of a manure The massive construction of the Great 
spreader by the years of service and Western makesitthe lightest draft spread- 
the kind of service you get out of it— er. Youcan’t putona load heavy enough 

adding the cost of repairs. It’s the cost to make any part “give’”’ or‘ “hind, ” And it 
year that counts. Thatis the basis on which is not the weight as much as the “Binding’’ 
we build the Great Western. It costs more that causes draft. Figure it out along this 
to make a Great Western than any other line and you’ll soon see why the ordinary 

The Great Western 


spreader, therefore it spreader uses up 
Great Western| 
has fewer parts, too, 


may cost you a little horses, causes more 

more at the start than trouble and soon 

one of the “tempor- costs more for re- 

ary,” troublesome, pairs than it is worth. 

than any other spreader. That means less 

triction—less draft—less wear. Itis the ori- 

ginal Endless Apron Spreader, easy rolling 

because it has three sets of extra large 

rollers, positive feed constantly; absolutely 
automatic, simple, mistake- proof. 

Write For The Proof 
Don’t let anyone persuade you to buy a 
spreader on snap judgment. ead our big 








light weight, heavy 
draft spreaders. It 
is the few extra dollars in quality that has 
made the Great Western known everywhere 
as the spreader that séands the strain. 

The Great Western is used and endorsed 
by 100,900 practical farmers—also bythe U.S. 
Government and State Experiment Stations. 

We gucranteeevery Great Western Spread- 
er tostand 50 per cent more strain and require 
50 percent less repairs than any other spread- 
er. Write it in the order if 
you wantto. Weknowthat ms 
there is more oak—hickory = 
— malleable wrought iron 
and steel in a Great West- 
ern than in any other 
spreader, 





test a spreader. See the letters from those who 
: know. You want this book whether you buy a 
|} Great Western or not and we want you to have 
)) ff it. Send name today. Address 

W713 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY, 
4428 Second Ave. Rock Island, IM. 14 4 
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NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 


INSURES HORSES AND REGISTERED CATTLE 


COVERING 
SEASE OR ACCIDENT 


DES MOINES, 


AGAINST DEATH 


ADDRESS HOME OFFICE, 


FROM OD! 
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™ spreader book first and learn how to really § 
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THE BEST LINIMENT 


OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 
& 
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Sores, Bruises o: 
t @ ses Felons Roliabie Remedy 
Exterior rg ceetipsens for 
or € 
Human foros: Sore Throat 
CAUSTIC weggne cr yore: 
u as 
Body 2° unc] | Chest Cold 
Backache 
We ony 4 say a Neuralgia 
a it doe *. 
a tontzin a partic! Sprains 
Peisoneus substance} 
jand therefore no harm : Strains 
can reset frem its ex- Lumbage 
ternal ust. Persistent, . 
| jong od use will cure Diphtheria 
many or 
ailments snd it can be Sore Lungs 
used on any case that Rheumatism 
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perfect safety. all Stiff Joints 



















REMOVES THE SORENESS--STRENGTHENS MUSCLES 
# Cornhill, Texr.—‘One bottle Caustic Balsam did 
my rheumatism more good than $120.00 paid in 
doctor's bills.” OTTO A. BEYER 
Price 81.60 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent 
by us express prepaid. Write for Booklet R. 
WILLIAMS COMP. 


The LAWRENCE- ANY, Cleveland, 0. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


AND INDIGESTION ™°U2"#5, 


A Safe, Permanent 























‘ tate Indigestion causes Heaves 
NEWTON’S Heave, wee Dis- 
temper and Indiges- 
tion Cure gets at the root of the trouble by 
Indigestion, and is therefore 
Death to Heaves. 


. 
Heaves is not a Lung Trouble. Heaves is 


brought on by Indigestion caused by overfeed- 
ing bulky food or violent exercise on an Over- 
taxed Stomach. Overfeeding enlarges the 
Stomach and Diaphragm, retarding thecirca- 
lation and nerve force of the Gooa 
feeders and good workers only have Heaves. 

Newton's cures Chronic Cough, oa by 
Indigestion and the after-effects of Distem per. 
It cures Distemper by driving the poison 
from the blood. Newton's, correcting 
Stomach and Bowel troubles, makes {t @ 
Grand Conditioner. map Intestinal Worms, 
cures Colds, Acute one Cotte, 
Staggers, etc. A Blood , cures Skin 

Economical to use; dose is emaii. 
Equality effective for all stock. 

Put up in screw top cans, 50c & $1.00. Large 
wan contains 2); times as much as small and is 
recomme Heaves and Chronic Cough, 

by all Dealers or sent direct prepaid. 

Newton's isastandard Veterinary Medicine 
backedbyTwenty Years’ Record ofgood results. 

Setiefection g 4 ta every can, 
Book with full explanation sent free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obie. 








No matter how old the blemish, ("8 
how lame the horse, or how many d 


have tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—your money 


refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 
go sound. Most cases cured by a single 4- 
minute application—occasionally two re- 
wired. Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike, Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send ft 
free. Read it before vou treat any kind of 
lameness in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
sEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
211 Union Stock i ards, Chicago, Tl. 
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Don’t Cut Out ASOEB? 


will remove them and leave no 
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pen the ewe close; they will usagally 
own the orphan at once. 

The trouble with Mr. Gibson’s lambs 
is that they starve to death. Give the 
lamb all the new milk it will take five 
or six times a day. Have the milk 
warm, and feed it straight. Use a 
bottle with a rubber nipple. Sheep 
eat more than perhaps any animal of 
their size... There is no such thing as 
feeding a lamb too much unless’ he 
has been too long without eating. Feed 
them until they are full. 

T. H. ORCUTT. 

San Bernardino County, Cal. 





BROOM CORN. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I know absolutely nothing about 
broom corn seeding, cultivation or har- 
vesting. I will be pleased to receive 
some information on the subject in 
your eolumns.” 

It will not pay the average farmer 
to grow broom corn. It is a special 
crop, and the price varies greatly from 
year to year. Sometimes the brush 
sells for much less than $100 a ton, 
while again it may run as high as $200 
aton. Moreover, it is a crop requiring 
considerable experience as well as the 
investment of several hundred dollars 
in a drying shed (a corn crib may be 
made to do‘for this, however), press, 
racks, thresher, etc. But many farm- 
ers who have never grown the crop 
will, no doubt, find it interesting and 
profitable to grow broom corn on a 
small scale. In growing it, they must 
remember that the one great essential 
to success is harvesting the brush 
when it is in full bloom, and then dry- 
ing it out, so that it may retain the 
fresh, green color which the market 
demands. In order to be sure that the 
crop may be harvested at just the 
right time, experienced broom corn 
growers often make two or three seec- 
ings a week or so apart. In this way 
less help is required at harvest time. 

Broom corn is a close relative of 
kafir corn and sorghum, and, like these 
crops, delights in a warm, mellow seed 

During the first two or three 
weeks it grows slowly and is easily 
choked by weeds. But thereafter it is 
one of the rankest growing crops. It 
may be seeded any time during late 
May or June. The planting and culti- 
vation are much the same as for 
corn. The seed is drilled in rows from 
three to three and a half feet apart, 
the seed being placed every four or 
five inches. Cultivation is the same 
as for corn. The most important pro- 
cess of all is harvesting. This is such 
a complicated matter that we wiil not 
take it up at this time, but suggest 
that all of our readers who are inter- 
ested drop a post card to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., asking for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 174. 

The average yield of broom corn 
runs from one-fifth to one-third of a 
ton, the yields varying with the sea- 
son and the variety which is grown. 
There are two varieties, the dwarf and 
the standard. The dwarf stands the 
drouth better, but the standard yields 
more. 





SWEET CLOVER IN CORN. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT wish to build up my land in humus 
and nitrogen by sowing sweet clover 
in corn at the last cultivation and 
plowing it under the following spring. 
Will the clover make sufficient growth 
with normal rainfall to add materially 
to the humus supply and is it neces- 
sary to inoculate the land in order to 
get a stand?” 


We do not think much of sowing 
sweet clover in corn at the last culti- 
vation. On unusually clean land in a 
season of more than normal rainfall 
and where the stand of corn was thin 
a fair growth of sweet clover might be 
secured before frost. Under ordinary 
conditions, though, the sweet clover 
would not grow enough in this short 
time under the unfavorable conditions 
of the ordinary corn field during Au- 
gust and September to supply enough 
humus and nitrogen to make any great 
difference in soil fertility. The benefit 
would not pay for the seed. We re- 
member several years ago of seeing 
a large corn field in the eastern part 
of Iowa in which sweet clover had been 
seeded at the rate of eight to ten 
pounds to the-acre. By October the 
sweet clover, in spots, had reached a 
height of eight to twelve inches, but 
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Attention, Horse Owners! 


Send for Handsome Book 


Absolutely FREE 





You Can Train Your Colt in 8 Hours or 
Break Your Horses of Any Bad Habits 
by Prof. Beery’s Simple Methods 


Prof. Jesse Beery, king of horse tamers and trainers, 
nas retired from his marvelous career in the arena and 
is now teaching his wonderful system by mail to thou- 
sands of interested horse owners. 

Prcf. Beery i- acknowledged to be the world’s master 
horseman. is wonderful exhibition of t. ming fierce, 
man-killing horses and conquering horses of all dispos!i- 
tions have thrilied vast audiences all over the world. 
He can teach you the same simple, yet marvelors, 
principles which have brought him such remarkable 
success, so that you can take the most vicious horse 
and subdue him in a few minutes. He can teach you to 
train a green colt, break any horse of bad habits, teach 
@ horse to drive without reins, tell the disposition of 
any horse at a single glance, train him to do difficult 
tricks and, in fact, gain complete mastery over any 

rse, young or old. 

You can take a useless and dangerous animal and 
double his value in a short time by these easy, simple 
methods. And these horses will be cured of shying, 
kicking, baiking, biting, fear of automobiles and all 
other bad traits forever, 

Prof. Beery’s lessons are simple, thorough ana 
practical. 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling! 


Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 


where. People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
horses tamed, trained, cured of bad habits, to have 
colts broken to harness. A good trainer can always 
keep his stable full of horses. 


What Prof. Beery’s Students Are Doing 


Breaking horses of every conceivable habit, no mat- 
ter how long standing it is. Training colts to be ab- 
solutely trustworthy and useful in 8 hours. Riding 
with perfect ease and control. Training horses to go 
all the saddle gaits and do fancy steps. Training 
horses to do the most difficult and interesting tricks. 
Telli any "3 di iti at si judging a 
horse right the first time. There is no limit to what a 
horse can be taught when you know how. 

We receive hundreds of letters like the following: 





. M. ° re, Pa., writes, “Iam makin 

ying 3-year-old kickers cheap, handling them a few pare § 

pa aang perfectly broken, at a large p cox 
A. L. Dickenson, Friendship, N. = wrtees, 






0. B. Hill, Robin: ii., 

Route No. ‘writes, “Three 

© pose oe) nels tem sors 
Isold her for §225."’ 


@ex 37 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








The Onty {nstruction 
of its Kind in the World 
Never before fn the history of the 


world has there been offered such a 
wonderful opportunity as this—a 
chance to learn a money-making, 
fascina profession right at home, 
under the instruction of the acknowl}. 
master-horseman of the world, 
If you love to travel, to give exhibi- 
tions, to train your own and neigh- 
bors’ horses, write at once for hand- 
some, free prospectus. 
Thousands of Satisfied 
Graduates 
There are thousands of satisfied and 
ry graduates in ali porte of 
us 


the world. ahey are aes the benefits 
of their foresight in taking f. Beery’s 
wonderfal course. They com ‘arm. 


ers, Professional Horse Trainers, Horse 
ny Riding Masters, Teamsters, etc. 

are able to pick up poy of money 
on the side practicing what Prof. Beery 
taught them. Why not become one of 


Tell me all about your horse. 


FREE BOOK! 













PROF. JESSE BEERY, 
Box 37 t Hill, Ohto 





the stand was uneven and the growth. 
irregular. 

The sweet clover root bacteria must 
be in the soil if sweet clover is to do 
its best. Many corn belt soils have the 
sweet clover root bacteria present, 
but many others must be inoculated. 
An easy way to do this is to dig up 
200 pounds of the surface soil from 
around the sweet clover plants along 
the roadside and sow it broadcast over 
the field where the sweet clover is to 
be seeded. This soil should be har- 
rowed in at once for sunshine kills the 
root bacteria. 





FARMERS’ SONS AND THE: PRO- 
FESSIONS. 


A farmer’s boy writes us that in our 
previous articles we have contrasted 
farming with manual labor or street 
car service, or merely clerical work; 
and asks, in substance, what objections 
can be made to farmer’s boy studying 
engineering through a correspondence 
course or two years in an agricultural 
college. : 

It is all a matter of taste and natural 
fitness, of which we can not judge. We 
had a letter not long ago from a civil 
engineer who was reared on a farm, 
and had reached a salary of twenty-two 
hundred a year, with prospects of in- 
crease. He wanted our advice about 
going back to the farm, and we believe 


Chicago Flexible Shaft 


Company 
Salle Ave., Chicago 


Write for our new catalogue showing the worlds 
largest and most modern line of borse-clipping and 
sheep shearing machines. 











he will do so in a few years. Now, we 
did not dare advise that man to go to 
the farm unless his wife was also anx- 
ious to go, as he has made a success in 
his work. 

Farmers’ boys can not all stay on 
the farm, or the town would go dry. A 
certain percentage of them must go to 
the town, must engage in business and 


in the professions. Farmers’ sons must | § €Opthalmia),Cateract 
fill about ninety per cent of the pulpits w ay ecm poll 
in the city and country. What we have | I gerfremdisensedeyes. 


been insisting on in our previous ar- 
ticles is that farmers’ sons who go to | #as 
town unprepared for anything but the 
lines of work we have mentioned had 
a good deal better stay on the farm, if 


they are at all fit to farm. ¥ISIO 
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How to Kill Quack Grass 


as timothy. The pasture, while not so ' 


wa correspondent writes: 

a neighbors here in Crawford 
county W ho have had no experience | 
with quack grass, have many different | 
jdeas about it. I would like to have ; 
| us through the cohimns of the 


Farmer all about it. Does quack grass | 
root ceep in the ground, or do the 
roots | lie near the surface? Is it pos- ; 
gible 10 entirely kill out quack grass 
py cultivation? Some claim it can be © 


a out in a dry season. If it does 
not appear ina dry season, will it ap- 
r the next year if it should be a 
wet season? Has close pasturing any 
effect on the roots of quack grass? Do 
stock enerally do well on quack grass 
sture 
Ot all weeds, quack grass is one of 
the hardest to kill. This is mainly be- 
cause of the strong, underground root- 
stocks. but also because it lives over 
from year to year and produces an 
abundance of seed. But it is the root- 
stocks which give quack grass its wen- 
derful vitality. They hold somewhat 
the same relation to the quack grass 
plant as the potato tubers do to the 
potato. They store up starch and food 
material during times of prosperity to 


tide the plant over when unfavorable 
conditions- come. These rootstocks 
are not true roots, they are under- 


ground stems which, like the stems 
above ground, have buds on them. It 
is a peculiar thing about quack grass 


that when it is given moderate culti- 
vation (such cultivation as is given 
the ordinary corn field), the leaves 
grow up tall and rank and the root- 


stocks grow large and healthy. They 
contain large amounts of food material 
and they run six or seven inches deep 
in the soil. Such is the quack grass 
jn the field given ordinary cultivation, 
and we know of no pest more to be 
feared than quack grass under such 
conditions. But if quack grass is let 
alone: if it is not stirred up by mod- 
erate cultivation; and if the field con- | 
taining it is left in meadow or pasture, | 
it becomes an entirely different plant. | 
The roots come closer and closer to | 
the surface; they become smaller and | 
smaller, and finally contain almost no | 
reserve food material. Hspecially is | 
this true at the time the plant is put- | 
ting forth its blooms. 

There are many ways of killing out 
quack grass. Good farmers have told 
us that clean cultivation would do it. 
We do not doubt it, but we would not 
trust the average man to kill out quack 
grass by clean cultivation. He would 
probably scatter the rootstecks all over 
the field and give just enough culti- 
vation to stimulate them to their best 
growth. But a man im dead earnest 
can, by cenmtinuous horse cultivation, 
and consctentious, frequent haad hoe- 
ing, completely stamp out quack grass 
in the corn or potato field. That is, 
if the season is half favorable. in un- 
usually wet seasons it is difficult to 
stamp out quack grass by any method. 

The most certain method of stamp- 
ing out quack grass is to summer plow. 
De not teuch the field with cultivator 
or plow till June. Quack grass hay cut 
just before it blooms is almost as good 








palatable as blue grass, is nutritious. 
If we were short of pasture and had a 
field with ‘a good stand of quack grass 
in it, we would be sorely tempted to 
hold it over for a year for the sake of 
the pasture, but of course we would be 
very careful to prevent all seeding 
either by mowing or by close pastur- 
ing. When the time comes for -eradi- 
cation mow close in late June, jast as 
the grass is heading out; 
There are two ways of plowing quack 
grass—the shallow and the deep. We 
wile deal with the deep method first. 
Plow it at least five or six inches deep, 
turning over the sod completely. Then 
take a disk with the disks set straight 
up and down, and drive back and forth 
across the field until the sod is com- 
pletely cut to pieces. Then wait ten 
days or two weeks and repeat the pro- 
cess in the same thorougif manner. 
Then wait another ten days or two 
weeks and repeat either with a disk or 
with a corn cultivator. Go as deep 
each time as the ground was plowed. 
Continue thorough deep cultivation un- 
til frost. 

The shallow plowing method is prac- 
tically the same as the deep plowing, 
except that the ground is phewed only 
three or four inches deep. A special 
type of plow with a long, sloping mold 
board must be used. After the sod has 
all been turned over shallowly, it is 
mot touched for a week or ten days. 
Then a thorough disking and harrow- 
ing is given, and this is repeated evepy 
ten days or two weeks till frost. 

Both the shallow and deep plowing 
methods are said to be absolutely cer- 
tain. Many other methods have been 
used with success—such, for instance, 


then plow. | 


as the crop smother method, where | 


rank-growing crops such as millet and 
buckwheat, etc. are seeded heavily. 


The fundamental philosophy of all of | 


them is to starve out the rootstocks 
by keeping the leaves from getting to 
the air. 

All of our readers in the northern 


— 


half of the corn belt should find it | 
worth their while to send to the Uni- | 
ted States Department of Agriculture, | 
at Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bul- | 


letin No. 464, and to the experiment 
station at Madison, Wis., for Circular 
of Information No. 19. Both deal in 


an excellent manner with the eradica- | 


tion of quack grass. They may be had | 


free on application. 





BARK BEETLES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In this section of the state there 
seems to be something working on the 
outer bark of certain kinds of trees. 
The pieces found on the snow around 
the trunks of the trees look much like 
the work of the woodpecker, but we 
do not have these birds here at this 
season of the year. The work is shown 


on the south side of the trees on which | 


it is being done. 
the maple, box elder, and also on the 
mountain ash. Can you give us any 
information as to what is doing this 
damage? Fresh work could be seen 


It can be seen on | 


Whol al Factory 
| > 30 Days’ Free seg Allowed 
| HAVEN’T any agents, or jobbers, or dealers, or middlemen of a’ 
direct with you and give you the dealer’s price. 1 have sold 150,000 
of my vehicles this way and thousands of sets of harness. 
I make everything I sell in my own factory. My business is a per- 
my vehicles to order—I know they are right before they Jeave the factory. 
I give them a2year’s guarantee that protects you absolntety. In 12 years 


kind to take care of on the prizes of my buggies, because 1 deat 
sonal business. I give my time and attention to everything. I make all 








j My business is bigger than ever. ‘Othe 


of automobiles. 
1 he can’t run his machine. 


phaetons, road carts, etc., and full 


My Big Show-Room 


styles to ‘select from, both in ve- 
hicles and ‘harness. Why try 
to select a buggy from two or 
three shop-worn, @ust-covered 
samples, when I will send 
right to your home a book 
shows in big, actual pho- 
tographs more wehicles than 
ou can find in 25 stores. It 
s only a question of good, 
sound judgment ‘to send for this 
free book no matter where you 
It will cost you only 
one penny but it will cost 
me many — to send nf A PHE 
it to you, but 1 will take Pre. 
the chance if you are will- 
ing, because itis my only ff 
salesman and I am _ 
that I can not cnly 
you a aig 4 bugey, 
save you 
Will you wwette forthe book 
You are invited to do 
‘will pay the postage. 
H.C. PHELPS, Pres. 
Ohio Carriage 
a ae Co.) 
oheitien, 


| PHELPS 
















selling this way, I have never heard ofa worn ont Split Hickory Vehicle. 


Split Hickor 


Means Split With the Grain‘ 
—Not Sawed Across it 


This means strength in all parts of ‘the running gear. 
r makers, selling § 
through the dealers, are going out of business on account 
I figure that everybody needs a buggy 
whether they have an automobile or not, and that every 
automobile owner wants a buggy anyway—for times when 


Local dealers carry only a few styles to select from. 
I make 125 styles of automobile seat buggies, surreys, 
line of hamess. 


Book for 1912 Is Now Ay 


It’s the best one I have ever gotten out. 
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even in the coldest days of January.” | 

This sounds like the work of one of | 
the bark beetles. There are several 
kinds of them, but they all bere in the 
wood just under the bark. In peeling 
the bark off decaying forest trees we 
have all seen signs of the work they 
do. They make a peculiar scrollwork 





on the surface of the wood and cause 
the bark to fall off. The wormlike lar- | 
vae of the beetles do most of the dam- 
age. The beetles are black and less | 
than a quarter of an inch long. They | 
bore a hole through the bark to lay | 
their eggs. Sometimes they start a ' 
channel between the wood and the | 


bark, but as a rate the larvae which 
hatch from the eggs do most of this 
work. A peculiar thing about the bark 
beetles is that they almost always at- 
tack trees which are in poor condition 
to start with. One kind of bark beetle 
—known as the fruit bark beetle— 
sometimes damages orchard trees bad- 
ly. The first thing to do for trees af- 
fected with the bark beetle is to stim- 
ulate them by cultivation or manuring 
to a strong, vigorous growth. To keep 
off the bark beetles, wash the trunks 
with strong whale oil soapsuds to 
which a little carbolic acid has been 
added. 





Why should any Farmer buy a Gasoline Engine from anyone but 
me? I know that some are still going elsewhere, but I can not, for the 





life of me, see why. Quality and price are the only corsiderations that 
should enter ito the purchase of a Farm Pngine. Now, as Gallowa 
Engines are the “top-notch” for er. selling at prices below a 
others anywhere near as perfect, the question remains—why shouid 
any Farmer buy a Gasoline Engine except from Galloway? 





NOTICE! 














OW, iet’s 68 408 3 Me oek 6 ee ee ee ee ae After all's said and 
‘done, oe am engine because = need one, and you want the best engine at the lowest pri ice, 
the most soovel 4 payment ali there is te it? V. well, First, then, what ‘ goat” 
in an engine—how do Pyou judge it? an the claims forth some Manufacturer, Dealer or Age 
not! Talk is It’s only human nature each fe to or wry Foy believe na bo 
*s a is best. No—it’s not what any says Shoot E! his engine, but tthe e engine, itself, aay 8 to you 
7 —that really 1. when any salesman praises his engine for Miah gedity, San ust call his attention to 
Ask him if he will run his - 
Galloway’s Free 30 Days’ A side a “Galloway”, ou yout cs foe 
and t 3 
Farm Testcfor Quality 37 vi fe nar ey ear 


loway oany heres _. 1X up to 15—fails to make 
y the trial not cost @ penny. No sule, remember, unt’ 
loway”’ says in this ay Fuse Fase Test for Quality, and if call deat t-anisinee apa—tt you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied that the “Galloway’’ is the —— gine you ever saw work—at any price—just return it to me. I 
will stand @reight both ways, and ‘you'll not be ‘out a peany. Now what ubout ary positive ciaim that 






My proof? Very simple. Justa matter of 
Galleway’s Gasoline Engines Are as Galloway prices with others Fi inst, prove 
n 
t Priced Quality 1 Engines | = if my on jb HP. Engine ot 
exumple, stands up and “makes ; wines sae te youl 
around $225, you naturally ota tee "*—<won't you? Of course! Well, tet’ s wa! 
my Engines must sell themselves. I make and sell every one from my Wag 
Price. 111 know of a fairer, meaner way sll Bn ye my on ee oe | 
or if yo 
‘nme Gasoline Engi but William Gallow: 
9 erst don etn on gue Se oun ane coma 2 
eine : 
te country. Pre Seon - two care ff ieee Ceaeeell 1 Special 
quickly I am going to make the greatest offer I fr Page Bnging Book in ou 
ever made—an offer thet will be as good as a cart New Seed Onts Offer and Won- + | 
$25 to $300 size of en- 
r you ‘When you mail the he for Gate] Oats Deck fied wie Pristiae Latoreamtion. 
to tell you how pcos se NA ppm SEEDO-A-TS. My breaker SW. madd awn Lim caren af now, vigin I Name. j 
- own aeres ce Me Sen th 
tn in on which we maou epoch of grows these O-°T: and we wast to in themn on every farm iin the States. In order quickly 
pag ate. tnoty, 5 ‘Northers Gesen Seed towsary render of this is past, wil ell any Farmer who mallet Frec Coupon or writes GR, circ eve coessorevenrnisrvestcaseceseceieees BW Dicctticivecsece « 
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‘Station, ou will also y 140-Page, Genera! Line 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President, Wm. Galloway Company, **Watence, om SS ee me 
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Where Many of the Well 
Dressed Women Come From 


In almost every community in the 


United States, in almost eve 
country on the globe, there are well 
dressed women who buy their clothes from 
Montgomery Ward &Co. They buy through 
our Women’s Fashion Book, an authority 
for the latest, the best creations for 
women’s wear. The fit, the fabric, the 
style, the wearing qualities of their clothes 
are of the same high grade that is found in 
the clothing of the most fashionably dressed 
women of the big cities. And yet, these 
Montgomery Ward & Co. customers are paying 
only two-thirds, and often only one-half of what 
other women who buy from retail stores are 
paying. 
And, madam. you, too, can have the best 
quality of clothing that money and brains can 
manufacture if you will buy them through the 
ages of our WOMEN’S SPRING AND SUM- 
ER FASHION BOOK. You need only put 
your name and address on the coupon below 
and the number 30, which is the number of 
this book, and it will be sent to you at once, 
free of charge. Remember that we guarantee 
the fit, style, fabric, , workmanship—every- 
thing—about each single garment, to please 
you perfectly. If for any reason you are- not 
entirely pleased. you may return your purchase 
at once and we will refund your money and 
any transportation charges you have paid. 

Put the numbers of the other books you 
want on the coupon also. 


2. Pianos. 24. Underwear 
3. Organs. Samples. 
4. Trunks. 27. Baby's Drese and 
7. Furniture. Toile 
9. Wall paper. 30. Women's Spring 
11. ery List. Fashion- Book. 
15. Carpets & Rugs. 35. Dry Goods. 
17. Baby Carriages. 36. Muslin Wear. 
19. Sewing Machines. 37. Millinery. 


Put the numbers of the books you need on 
this coupon, and yourname and adress, and 








send it to us immediately. 





Montgomery Ward & Co. 
sa CS 

Please send me the following books free of charge: 
Book NumberS 30, ..+++seceeeeees eseeecesescesece 
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How to Buy a Piano 


Direct From Factory 


A real standard piano—one that 
you will know is standard as soon 
as you hear the name. All frills, 
and usual expense off. Write for 
our plan, prices and catalogue. 


THE EARLY MUSIC HOUSE 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


















TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Power Washer 


Washes 100 pieces in10 minutes. Self washer and 
wringer. You wash second batch of clothes while 
blueingand wringing first. Machine does allwork 
—no scrubbing—no backaches—the ** Meadows’”’ 


Does Week’s Washing 
in 10 mins. 


You sit by and watch. Small om 
power operates, Special re} 
low price offer if you write 
us teday for free circular. 
Send posteard now. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO. 
Dept. D, Pontiac, Ul. 









THE AUTOMOBILE RUSH 
will soon be on. Hundreds of 
well paid positions will be open. 
Prepare yourself now by athorough 
trainingin our large shops. Many 
cars. Repairing, overhauling, road 
work. Write for particulars. 









Automobile School 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicago. lll., is the 
oldest. largest and finest equipped automobile school 
in the country. We give practical experience in re- 
peiriag and driving cars. Write for illustrated cata- 
jog No. 5. F. E, Bowarps, Educational Directer. 
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| Oer Weekly Sabbath Scioal iavicn’ 


BY THE EDITOR 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be = 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 

















NEW WINE IN NEW BOTTLES. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 24, 1912. Mark, 2: 
13-22.) 


“And he went forth again by the 
seaside; and all the multitude resort- 


ed unto him, and he taught them. (14) 
And as he passed by, he saw Levi the 
son of Alphaeus sitting at the place 
of toll, and he saith unto him, Follow 
me. And he arose and followed him. 
(15) And it came to pass that he was 
sitting at meat in his house, and many 
publicans and sinners sat down with 
Jesus and his disciples: for there were 
many, and they followed him. (16) 
And the Scribes and the Pharisees, 
when they saw that he was eating with 
the sinners and publicans, said unto 
his disciples, How is it that he eat- 
eth and drinketh with publicans and 
sinners? (17) And when Jesus heard 
it, he saith unto them, They that are 
whole have no need of a physician, 
but they that are sick: I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners. (18) 
And John’s disciples and the Pharisees 
were fasting: and they come to him 
and say unto him, Why do John’s 
disciples and the disciples of the Phar- 
isees fast, but thy disciples fast not? 
(19) And Jesus said unto them, Can 
the sons of the bridechamber fast, 
while the bridegroom is with them? 
As long as they have the bridegroom 
with them, they can not fest. (20) But 
the days will come, when the bride- 
groom shall be taken away from them, 
and then will they fast in that day. 
(21) No man seweth a piece of un- 
dressed cloth on an old garment: else 
that which should fill it up taketh from 
it, the new from the old, and a worse 
rent is made. (22) And no man put- 
teth new wine into old wine-skins; 
else the wine will burst the skins, 
and the wine perisheth, and the skins: 
but they put new wine into fresh wine- 
skins.” 

There lived in the city of Caper- 
naum, which was now the home of 
Jesus and the center around which 
He was working, a man named Levi 
Matthew, otherwise known as Lebbe- 
us or Thaddeus. He seems to have 
been the collector of customs at the 
port of Capernaum, and therefore par- 
ticularly unpopular with the citizens. 
The Jews despised the ordinary col- 
lector of taxes and of poll tax, but 
they loathed and hated the collector 
of customs. The rabbis were accus- 
tomed to say that there was no possi- 
bility of repentance or salvation to the 
collector of customs, inferring that 
there might be to the man who colleci- 
ed ordinary taxes. It was to this most 
loathed and despised class of publi- 
cans that Levi Matthew belonged. For 
then, as now, men delighted in smug- 
gling or cheating the collector of tar- 
iffs or customs; and then, as now, no 
doubt, men were apt to take delight, 
at times at least, in making trouble 
for those that despised them. It was 
doubtful if there was a more unpopu- 
lar man in Capernaum than Levi 
Matthew, the collector of the port. 

It seems that Jesus was in the habit 
of teaching by the seaside. It was 
no doubt the most comfortable place. 
There was plenty of room, and in 
choosing this place for his audiences, 
He would attract the men who came 
by boat, and the caravan crowds that 
would naturally start from this land- 
ing place. Levi Matthew had no doubt 
been an interested observer of these 
crowds, and especially of the new rab- 
bi, so different in manner and bear- 
ing, and in His treatment of the com- 
mon people from all other rabbis that 
he had met. He was no doubt the 
more deeply interested in the last few 
days or weeks because he had noticed 
that the Pharasaic element, who hated 
Matthew intensely, were becoming dis- 
tinctly hostile to the new Teacher. He 
had no doubt had abundant opportu- 
nity, incidentally, to judge of the new 
Teacher, and to hear much of His doc- 
trine; and when Jesus passed by his 
office at the close of His sermon, and 
gave him a searching look, and said: 
“Follow me,” that is, be my disciple, 
his heart and voice responded at once, 
“I will.” He probably did this the 





more readily because he must have 
been quite well acquainted with Peter 
and John and the other apostles by 
contact in the way of business. 


It must have created a new sensa- 
tion in Capernaum, accustomed in 
those days to sensations, when the 
new Rabbi, who had helped so many 
and was now so popular, selected for 
His disciple a man so hated and de- 
spised as the collector of the port. 
We can well imagine that many would 
say: It is not so; that it could not 
be possible; that no rabbi would se- 
lect a publican, much less a collector 
of the pért, a publican of the most de- 
spised sort, to be His close associate. 
We can very well see, too, how the 
entire class of publicans would at once 
begin to take a new interest in this 
new Teacher. The collector set the 
matter at rest in a few days by for- 
mally resigning his position, making a 
great feast (Luke, 5:29) and calling 
in all his fellow publicans, probably 
his clerks and deputies and publican 
acquaintances in neighboring towns, 
and then inviting Jesus and His dis- 
ciples to this feast. Whereat the Phar- 
isees, or, as we would say, the strictly 
religious element, were greatly horri- 
fied, as they would be in this day, if 
a new and distinguished preacher ac- 
cepted an invitation to be the guest 
of a man held in seemingly low esti- 
mation by the community, for example, 
a saloonkeeper. 


The feast was no doubt the talk of 
the day. We do not read that the 
Pharisees were invited; but they were 
not far distant, and as the guests 
came out from the feast they improved 
the occasion by putting a question to 
some of the disciples intended to 
shake their faith in the new Teacher: 
“How is it that he eateth and drink- 
eth with publicans and sinners?” The 
freshness of this question is worn off 
by frequent use. To put in in plain 
English: Why is it that your new 
Teacher mixes, and forces you to mix, 
with such a disreputable crowd? Can’t 
you see the kind of company He is 
keeping? This ought to open your 
eyes to what He is down at heart. 
Tell us the kind of company a man 
keeps, and we can tell you what he 
will turn out to be sooner or later. 

It was a very adroit, cunning ques- 
tion; and many a modern disciple has 
had his faith greatly shaken by a sim- 
ialr question from a like evil source. 
It will be noticed that Jesus did not 
give His disciples a chance to answer 
this question. He took up the matter 
at once, and said: “They that are 
whole have no need of a physician, 
but they that are sick.” This is one 
of the few cases in which the Savior 
resorted to sarcasm. In substance, He 
said: People who are in such perfect 
spiritual health as you think you are 
do not feel the need of any help from 
any source. Sick people do. You im- 
agine that by your sacrifices, your 
alms, your prayers, you are secure in 
the Divine favor. Be kind enough to 
read your Scriptures and see what 
Samuel the prophet said (I Samuel, 
15:22); what David, your king, said 
(Psalms, 50:8); what Solomon, the 
wise, said (Ecclesiastes, 5:1); what 
Micah said (Micah, 6:8). Go read 
your Scriptures and learn that your 
Messiah must in the same spirit call 
not the righteous but sinners. 

The phrase “to repentance” does not 
appear in the most ancient manu- 
scripts either in the account given by 
Matthew or Mark, and its appearance 
in later manuscripts shows how soon 
Christianity began to lose sight of the 
fundamental difference between Christ 
and other teachers. Christ calls men 
to Him, and when they realize what 
He is and have some conception of 
His purity, they repent. They must 
then either repent or become hardened 
in their wickedness. Every form of 
corrupt religion teaches that men must 
first repent and thus fit themselves to 
come to God. This feeling is deeply 
ingrained in human nature. Christ’s 
command is: Come unto me; then 
you will repent. He thus at this time, 
and always, draws the line between 
true and false religion. 

Foiled in this attack, they next find 


nats 
some of John’s disciples and prompt 
them to ask a question, or perhaps m4 
it themselves: “Why do John’s disci- 
ples, and the disciples of the Phari- 
sees, fast; but thy disciples fast not?” 
Or, in other words: Why do we and 
the disciples of John, the great rabbi 
hold ourselevs aloof from the common 
people and spend days in fasting and 
mourning, while you and your disci- 
ples mix with the utmost freedom of 
social intercourse? Why is your re}. 
gion, the religion you teach, so utterly 
different from ours? And to this the 
Savior replies: “Can the sons of the 
bridechamber fast, while the bride. 
groom is with them?” The Jewish 
mind was familiar with the thought 
gathered from the old prophets, that 
Jehovah was the husband, the bride 
groom of His people. In using this 
term, which John himself had usgeg 
with reference to Him not long before 
He intimates His Divine origin and 
destiny; and then, as He looks for. 
ward to the inevitable future, He sayg 
sadly: “But the days will come, when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them, and then will they fast 
in that day.” 

Answering their question more fully, 
He uses two striking similes: that of 
the new cloth and the old garment, 
and that of the new wine and old bot- 
tles or wine-skins. In effect, He said: 
Your religion and that of John the 
Baptist is worn out; it can not be 
mended by piecing it out with some 
thing entirely new and distinct. The 
patch of new cloth will fray the edges 
of the old, and the rent will be great- 
er than before. You can not mix a re 
ligion of form and outward obsery- 
ances with a religion which is in its 
essence religious freedom—freedom to 
obey God in spirit, to keep the spirit 
of His commandments, to apply the 
revelations of the Divine will to every 
phase of modern life, without restric 
tion of forms or ceremonies made for 
a civilization that is fast passing away. 

Carrying this idea still further, He 
says: You tan not put new wine 
into old bottles or wine-skins; for the 
bottles of those days were not made 
of glass, but of skins. The ferment- 
ing of the wine would naturally break 
the dried skin. New wine must be 
put into new skins, which, by their 
elasticity and expansion, would take 
on the form prescribed by the new 
force within. In other words: The 
religion of my disciples must differ 
from yours in outward form and differ 
also in inward spirit and life, some 
thing new and entirely different from 
that which now passes for the serv- 
ice of God. And then, as He thinks 
of the force of habit, He, says, as re 
corded in Luke, 5:39: “And no man 
having drunk old wine desireth new; 
for he saith: The old is good.” He 
does not say that the old is better, 
but that men have become accustomed 
to the old, have formed a taste and 
habit, and will not desire the new; 
that men are averse to changing their 
views and habits, even when a better 
life is presented—a most profound 
truth which we see illustrated in ev- 
ery day’s experience. 
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Waitaces Fa irmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
MURPHY’S ROMANCE. 

Murphy’s Romance is planned for 
the entertainment of a company fa- 
miliar with musical airs. Provide each 
guest with a pencil, and a paper on | 
which is written the first words of 
the following, the names of the songs 
to be left blank. When one member | 


of the party reads aloud the first 
words, another at the piano plays a few 
bars of the song. The guests fill in 
the name of the songs in each blank, 
thus completing the sentence. 


Young Murphy was a loyal son of— , 
| When the “hand” received a letter from 
| home, grandmother could hardly wait 


Killarney. 
He loved—Kathleen Mavourneen. 


She was his choice of—The Ninety | 


and Nine. 

His only dream was—Home, Sweet 
Home. 

But when he asked her to be his— | 
Dearie. ; 

She jokingly said, ask—Annie 
Rooney. 

In rage, he bade her—Farewell For- 
ever. 

And going to the wars as—The Min- 
strel Boy, 


slung over his shoulders—The 
That Once Through ‘Tara’s 


He 
Harp 
Halls. 


For four years she wept—Oft in the | 


Stilly Night, 

And sadly sighed—Come Back to 
Erin. 

When Murphy returned to seek— 
The Girl I Left Behind Me, 

He found—The Pretty Girl Milking 
Her Cow. 

As an offering he carried—The Last 
Rose of Summer, 

And tenderly said, come and be— 
My Irish Rose. 

She answeerd—Sweet and Low, 

“Let us plight our vows before”— 
Father O’Flynn. 

And they were married and were— 
Off to Philadelphia in the Morning. 





NEIGHBORS. 


Grandmother Blake, who came from 
Nebraska to visit her grandson, Joe 
Blake, was a real old-fashioned grand- 
mother. She knit stockings for the 
baby, darned Joe’s socks, patched Jim- 
mie’s overalis, and looked over the 
clean clothes for missing buttons be- 
fore the “wash” ‘was put away. 

When the men folks of the neigh- 
borhood called to see Joe about buy- 
ing or selling cattle or feed, it was 
grandmother who urged them to 
“warm,” and asked about the welfare 
of their families. She knew just how 
George Linn and his wife felt when 
George told her how the baby had 
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| doctor,” 


j 


4 


} that he might have a 


1 getting well out west. 





been threatened with croup the night 


| before, and she sent Jimmie to the 


phone before bedtime to tell George’s 
wife to put on a cold compress if the 
baby was croupy again. 

“But, mother; they can phone for a 
Joe’s wife said, a trifle vexed 
that grandmother should call up Mrs. 
Linn, with whom she had not become 
acquainted. 


“Doctors are not always handy, and 
a cold compress is good, and like as 
not will save a doctor’s bill,” grand- 
mother replied. 

Grandmother found out that Charlie 
Jones’ son had won a scholarship, and 
was delighted to hear it. “It seemed 
almost like talking to mother about 
Tim,” Charlie, whose mother was dead, 
told his wife. 

That grandmother would ever be 
called a gossip could scarcely be imag- 
ined, yet while she placidly clicked her 
needles, and the stocking grew under 
her hands, she found out from visitors 
where they were from, how they liked 
the country, how many children they 
had, and the condition of their health. 


for him to finish reading it to find out 
whether his mothers’ rheumatism was 
better, and whether the doctor thought 
the burn the baby nephew got would 
leave a scar. (The “hand” worked 
for Joe eight months, and Joe told his 
wife he “didn’t know he had any 


| folks.’’) 


It- was grandmother who saw the 
postman stamping his feet to warm 
them one cold day, and the next day 
sit knitting by the window until he 
came in sight, when she sent Joe IJr. 
to the mail box with a jug of hot 
water. Grandmother was making 
dumplings for dinner the day renters 
moved in on the Davis place. 

“Why did you divide the broth, 
mother?” asked Joe’s wife, when 
grandmother poured off part of the 
broth, and added water to both pans. 

“Your new neighbors are moving in, 
and since they won’t be rightly settled 
for dinner,” explained grandmother, 
“I "lowed you’d want to send their 
dinner over to them, or were you 
counting on asking them over here?” 

Joe and his wife didn’t know even 
the names of the new tenants, and as 
to sending them a dinner! Well, if 
grandmother hadn’t been making the 
dumplings, the new neighbors would 
have missed a good meal, which gave 
them fresh courage to begin life in a 
new place. 

Grandmother’s face was sorrowful 
when she heard of the birth of a baby 
to the sixteen-year-old bride of a few 
months. If her needles clicked more 
swiftly, and her eyes snapped when 
Joe’s wife told her with a virtuous air 
that none of the neighbors were going 
near the young couple, no one noticed 


| it, but the next time the “hand” passed 


the shabby little house, grandmother 
had him leave her there until he re- 
turned. 

What that visit mean to the young 
parents, no one but they themselves 
knéw, but when the “hand” stopped 
for grandmother, and had to wait until 
she finished making some gruel for 
the mother, and scorched some flour 
to cure the chafed spots on the baby’s 
tender bedy, he said to the father: 
“There’s the real thing in grandmoth- 
ers,” and the father replied: “1 didn’t 
know any of that kind of women were 
left.” 

Grandmother knew every team on 
the road before she had been at Joe’s 
long. When Joe’s wife saw her cut- 
ting the two blossoms from their one 


| geranium, which the “hand” brought 
j her for a valentine when he went to 
{ town, to send to the boy who broke 


his leg on the ice, with the message 
“slip” if he 
liked, she couldn’t help thinking of 
the flowers she might have sent from 
her sunny window had she only 
thought of it. 

Joe Jr. came to grandmother with 
all his joys and sorrows; Jimmie want- 
ed grandmother to spread his “pieces” 
—no one else put so much jam on, or 
took such pains to get the butter 
spread evenly. 

The “hired girl” told her about her 


young man in Minnesota who was to’ 
send for her in the spring, and of how | 


her brother, who. had weak lungs, was 
Grandmother 
was as interested as if they were her 
own folks. The neighbors began to 


1 drop in to see grandmother; you would 


have thought they were the people 
was most 





| grandmother to see. | 
When the word went over the phone 


that Grandmother+Blake was going to 
start back to Nebraska, everyone in 
the neighborhood wanted to say good- 
bye. For the last two days, grand- 
mother held almost a reception in the 
window, where she sat finishing the 
baby’s third pair of stockings. 

As Joe watched the men and women, 
boys and girls, say good-bye to his 
grandmother, and noted ‘her interested 
attention in all they had to say, he 
saw that her departure was a real 
source of regret to them. The even- 
ing of her last day had come. “I de- 
clare, grandmother,” said Joe; “you 
know more of the people im this neigh- 
borhood in the three months you’ve 
been here than I’ve learned in three 
years. I’d commenced to think this 
wasn’t much of a neighborhood; but I 
guess it’s all right once you know the 
neighbors.” 

Grandmother broke off her thread, 
the last stocking was “toed off,” she 
rolled up her wool and thrust the 
shining needles through the ball. 
“Joe,” she said; “you take good neigh- 
‘bors with you. Your grandfather al- 
ways said that the way te have a 
good neighbor was to be one.” 





LET US APPRECIATE OUR AD.- 
VANTAGES. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Along with my farmer wife neigh- 
bors, I have often been guilty of sigh- 
ing over the everlasting problem of 
finding something appetizing to cook. 
I will not be found in that class again 
until I forget my experience of the 
past two weeks, wandering from res- 
taurant, boarding house and Y. W. C. 
A. dining room im a city. seeking meals 
that were appetizing, fillmg and cheap. 
Since resuming reign of the kitchen 
at home, I have been literally stuffing 
the family from the larder I had at 
times termed skimpy. I simply have 
a different viewpoint. Milk, cream, 
eggs, fresh pork and beef, apples, veg- 
etables, and every variety of canned 
and preserved fruits that old Iowa 
produces are now appreciated at their 
true worth. It makes a difference to 
the pocketbook whether this supply 
comes from the cellar or the grocery 
or meat shop. We admit this provi- 
sion has a money value, but the labor 
of the farmer’s wife has produced 
much of it. 

One of the great blessings of the 
farm to the poor man is that his fam- 
ily can help with the income. ‘There 
is no doubt but we have all sorts of 
advantages on the farm when it comes 
to a supply of fresh, wholesome food; 
but we must not complacently pat our- 
selves on the back until we learn to 
serve a more balanced ration, more 
variety in preparation than we were 
taught by our mothers and grand- 
mothers. It is too late for us to take 
a thorough course in domestic science, 
but not too late to learn through print- 
ed instruction how to serve meats that 
contain their full nourishment, salads 
in variety, deserts more healthful and 
appetizing than the ever-present pie, 
vegetables that deviate in preparation 
from the time-honored boil or fry. 
Soups do not have their proper stand- 
ing on the farmer’s table, and this 
coming season, if we would ptant in 
our gardens a much larger variety of 
vegetables than we have been wont to 
raise, the problem of vegetable seups 
and salads would be easily solved. 
Many a vegetable tastes flat when 
served alone, but delicious with a 
blending of others. The earth is ours. 
Let us step in and possess it. 

MISSOURI. 





HOMINY RECIPE WANTED. 


To Hearts and Homes: 
Will someone kindly give a recipe 
for making old-fashioned lye hominy? 
i. P. 





DISCOVERIES FROM UMN LAURIE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

A galvanized tub makes a good wash 
boiler. It holds a great deal, heats it 
quickly, and a wringer may be put on 
the tub and clothes wrung directly 
from it. It will not heat well while it 
is bright, but burning it slightly rem- 
edies this. 

Why not make mincemeat ont of the 
cold scraps of roast and boiled beef? 
With a food chopper, the meat and ap- 
ples are soon choped. (Use the coarse 
chopper for the apples.) Then if you 
canned ‘cider last fall you will soon 
have mincemeat fit for a farmer. Vine- 
gar will do if you haven’t cider. 

UMN LAURIE. 





FOR ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


“To Hearts and Homes: 


Perhaps some of your readers would 
like to give a St. Patrick’s Day ltuncheon. 
The one given by our chapter of the 
Daughters of Ceres was a great success 
last year. Our plece cards were large 
shamrock leaves cut out of green paper. 
The candle whades were green; we had 
tissue papér napkins with a design of 
Shamrocks, and trimmed the tablecloth 


with sprays cut from the i and 
— on with library ; Our menu 

: Petato soup, tenderloin Hh 
baked potatoes, apples with marshmal- 
lows, lemon cabbage wafers, Dublin 
scones, ede and 7 : 


Potato Soup. To one quart of «milk 
take six large potatoes, one stalk of cei- 


onion and celery. Pare potatees, boil for 
rty and 


thi turn off water mash: 
fine and . Add boiling milk and salt, 
pepper butter. Put a teaspoonful of 
whipped cream in the bottom of each 


soup atsh before pouring in the ‘hot soup. 
Pork ‘Tenderloin Pie: ‘Slice tenderiain 
in thin strips about three inches Jong, roll 
tightly fasten on skewer—hat 
will enough are rofied to fill the 
Mish, them pack closely in baking dish, 
wover with steck which has bean slightly 
thickened, put on lid, and stew in even 
wntil half an hour before serving, then 
«over with rich biscuit Gough and bake. 
x with Marshmallows: aus apples 
and stew, without paring, in rae. Re- 
move from syrup, pare, and stuff the core 
space with marshmatiows. = m ——_ 
marshrratiows are tretted. 
, and serve the apples with 
arewnd them. 


Prepare the cabbage 
, and dress it with 


time 
Lemon 
as tor 


Bal out and cut in tri- 
angles. Bake m a quick oven. : 

Orange Marmalade: Shave one orange, 
ohe lemon and ene grape fruit very fine, 
rejecting nothing but seeds and cores. 
Measure the fruit and add to it three 
times the amount of water. bd 
in an dish : : 


quraing boil for ten minutes —. 
anether night, and the ng 
add pint for pint of suger om ‘boil stead- 
ily until fit jels. Use fresh fruit, rather 
green than ever-ripe, for this marmatade. 
if it is not firm enough to suit, use a 
of gelatine ‘nm marmalade for 
- age jate use. Orange mermalade as it 
ireland and Scotland is not 
ahick jelly, and the above recipe if mede 
with fresh fruit is quite thick enough. 
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400 styles—30 days’ freetrial 
approval— 
choose your style 
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If it’s 
not the biggest stove 
value you ever saw, send 
it back, we pay freight 
both ways — you won't 


You can’t make a mistake by paying fac- 
tory price. in use os it’s the 
quality stove, the KALAM 


Factory Price Book 


Factory prices on cook stoves, a, po 4 
stoves, gas stoves and furnaces. @ te 
sutppell om same day order anne 
tory prices will nea es on the real-cost 


of a stove, Seu ‘ree Factory 
Book No,116 today. 
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The Only Fence 


You Cant Weaken 
ma eesia yy 


Apex Fence swings with the roll of the 
land. Up hill and down, the /7me wires 
adjust themselves automatically, yet the 
stay wires are always upright. There 
can’t be any strain on the joints—there 
can’t be any binding, buckling or bending 
the wires. 


J ° . 
The Swinging Joint 
allows you to siretch Apex Fence tightes 
than any other—without weakening it inany 
part. It’s always straight and erect, no 
matter Aow rough or hilly the ground may 
lay. And because the wonderful jorné is 
formed by twisting the /-vo sections of up 
vight wires around (each other) Apex 
Fence is doubly strong where others are 
weakest. 















































‘ihe Fence Self 
With the Adjusting 
Swinging — to Rolling 

Joint FeEenc ec Ground 
is made of genuine Open Hearth steel,—all impur!- 
ties burned out. The galvanizing is —y 
heavy and is put on by a special process whic 
makes it a part of the wire itself. Apex matermal 
is right—the apex principle is right—that’s why 
Apex Fence 


Lasts Longest—Looks Best 


, —and costs less by the year, than any other fence 
made. Tension curves allow for expansion and 
contraction—another feature that prevents Apex 
Fence from sagging or snapping. 


Write for Special Offer 


Just tell us about how much fence you need and 
at what town you buy your fencing. We'll send 
you our free booklet and a mighty interesting 
proposition. We may havea dealer near you. In 
any case, we will supply you promptly at the 
right price. 

Just write the postal or 
letter now so we can get 
the facts before you. 

Address 


JANESVILLE BARB 
WIRE 













317 Franklin St., 
Janesville, Wis. 
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Made from thorough 
ly Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: Cents a Rod Up 


7 Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Indiana. 
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FREICHYT 


STOUT DURABLE 
STRONG CHEAP 
Brown FENCES will outlast any other 
because of heavier wires and thicker gal- 
vanizing. 160 styles for all purposes. so 
wn Fences and Gates. 

Bargain Prices, 13c Per Rod Up 
delivered at your railway station. Send today 
for catalog and free sample for test. 

The Brown Fence & Wire Company 
Dept.72 Cleveland, Ohio 











2 Farm. Hog, Sheep, Poultry, Fruit Fences 2 
| sold direct. Send for freight prepaid catalog. 
CENTS -Advance Fence Co.,Box 722 ,Eigin If. CENTS 
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200 other stvles. Many cheaperthan wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
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THE WARD FENCE CO,, Box 860 DECATUR, IND. 





5 
Fenn’s Post Hole Auger 
handles hard pan soils. Free booklet on request. 
THE FENN MFG. COMPANY, Charlotte, Mich, 







FAIR APPROPRIATIONS BY BREED 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY SEARS McHENRY 
"Before Iowa Angus Breeders’ Association. 


Should the board of directors of the 
National Association decrease the ap- 
propriations for the various state fairs 
—and what effect would it have on the 
cattle business in lowa? 

My answer to this question is no; 
most emphatically! And such action 
would be very detrimental to the cat- 
tle business of Iowa. I came to this 
conclusion without much reflection; 
but after some consideration and in- 
quiry, I am thoroughly convinced that 
I am on the right side of the question. 

Primarily, the cattle business in this 
state is a business for making money. 
As the merchant selis his particular 
line, so the farmer determines upon 
his farm operations; usually his selec- 
tion follows his personal inclination 
and pleasure, but always with the pur- 
pose and anticipation of financial 
profit. I have never heard of anyone 
so completely unselfish or unbalanced 
as to raise cattle wholly for the pleas- 
ure of it and without any regard to 
the matter of cost, and if someone 
should conduct a business upon this 
pian, of what value would such an 
experiment be to the public. When 
the cost of production exceeds the 
selling price for consumption, demon- 
stration is valueless. With every 
propostion there comes up some time 
or somewhere the question, “What is 
the cost?” 

“For the good of the cause,” “for 
the benefit of the public,” “the un- 
selfish benefactor,” are beautiful ideals 
and high-sounding titles—but how 
many Iowa farmer cattlemen are there 
but who must first make some “coin 
of the realm” before they can afford to 
become public benefactors? To be a 
real benefactor in a large sense, one 
must give more to the world than he 
receives from it, and to make such a 
condition possible with the man de- 
pendent for his income from the cat- 
tle business of Iowa, circumstances 
must be favorable, and especially must 
his colleagues be not only optimists 
but of the helping and supporting sort 


_as well. 


I mention two kinds of people as in 
the cattle business in JIowa—the 
farmer wholly dependent upon the suc- 
cess of his business, and the farmer 
with a little extra money, ambitious 
for better cattle, seeking larger oppor- 
tunities, and willing to chance somq 
personal sacrifice for the general good 
of the public. Each one of these class- 
es have a desire to go into the cattle 
business, but way down in his heart 





| is the desire also and the expectation 
| of making a little money out of it. The 


first class mentioned must prosper in 
order to maintain his family and prem- 





ises. The second class mentioned 
must make some money or he can not 
continue to be of service to his coun- 
trymen by carrying on his experiments 
‘in breeding and feeding operations. 
Therefore, first of all there must be 
material profit in the cattle business 
in Iowa, and upon this basis of mate- 
rialism I base my discussion. 


Every business venture must depend 
largely upon itself for success, yet .in 
this day of centralization there seems 
to be an unwritten law of helpfulness 
or codéperation among those engaging 
in the same general line. With this 
thought comes in the usefulness of 
our National Association and the vari- 
ous state fairs and expositions. 

Our National Association is the re- 
sult of the necessity and utility of our 
combined resources, mental and ma- 
terial. Its origin was cooperation and 
its life depends upon its helpfulness to 
its members. For the same reasons 
state fairs and expositions were cre- 
ated. Our National Association pri- 
marily for mutual material profit; the 
state fairs and expositions primarily 
educational—a bringing together the 
results of experiments of man’s best 
thought and effort, thereby helping the 
people of her commonwea!th and wid- 
ening her influence with her sister 
states. To assist the breeders to pay 
the extra expense incurred for prop- 
erly preparing their cattle for exposi- 
tion, our association appropriates cer- 
tain sums of money as premiums at 
the various state fairs, and in coépera- 
tion and to stimulate the breeding of 
the best cattle within her own borders 
the’ state also appropriates money as 
premiums for highest merit. 

The policy of reward has never been 
questioned, but we now have before 
us the question of amount of reward, 
and shall the present amount be re- 
duced? 

My answer has been given, and I 
ask that the amount be raised instead 
of lowered, and venture my prediction 
that it will be raised. My reason for 
it is because these appropriations are 
real cooperation and for merited re- 
ward justly earned; codperation be- 
cause every breeder of Aberdeen An- 
gus cattle benefits to some extent in 
every honor won, in or out of the con- 
fines of the breed; jastly earned be- 
cause of the extra expense, thought 
and labor to produce that which is 
worthy to receive the award. When 
the time comes that Iowa farmers can 
not make money breeding and feeding 
cattle, there will be none bred and 
fed. When the time comes that Aber- 
deen Angus cattle can not be shown 
with an opportunity to make a little 
money, Aberdeen Angus cattle will not 
be shown. It costs money to show 
cattle. 

It has been suggested that “only a 
few breeders get the premiums, any- 





way; cut them down, they 
just the. same.” I have 
breeders of various breeds, 

say that when premiums are rea 
so that there is no chance for a mine 
in showing, they will not show, I be 
lieve them, and on the other hang 
believe if premiums are raised au. 
more men will show cattle, entri ; 
will be larger, competition stron 
and the cattle business generally = 
efited. Merit usually receives its ral 
reward. Therefore, whether the a 
mal is owned by the big breeder or th, 
little breeder, the premium goes to the 
owner of the best animal, and | an 
tend that larger premiums should ee 
given so that the small breeders woujg 
be justified to try for place with their 
one or two animals. So far as fitting 
is concerned, I think the small breeder 
has by far the advantage, because he 
can do it all himself, and, in my opjp. 
ion, a large measure of the succegg in 
the show ring is in the two top croggeg 
—“feed and the method of feeding.” 


All of you have heard the favorable 
comments when many entries are in 
the classes, and you know the benefits 
from a large showing. Lower premi. 
ums will lessen the number of exhib 
itors, and the impression will go out 
that the Angus cattle are on the wane, 
which will,lessen the demand for them, 
Larger premiums will stimulate exhj- 
bition, new men will come out with 
one or more cattle, feeling that they 
have a chance at least to get back part 
of their expense. Breeders will be én- 
couraged to bring out the one particu. 
larly good one they have because the 
premium is worth while, and, talk ag 
you may, the cash premium is the 
largest incentive for showmen. 

As your annual show, so with the 
rise and fall of the cattle business, 
and now when the Angus cattle have 
such unprecedented honors to their 
credit, it seems folly to retrench in 
premiums, and it should be the policy 
of the National Association to make 
every possible inducement to maintain 
the present standard of excellence and 
standing. 

When Angus cattle of merit are ex- 
hibited, the public takes notice, and 
all Angus breeders are benefited. Of 
course the exhibitor gets the largest 
benefit then and there. Why shouldn't 
he? It is his animal, but while he is 
leading his animal to the barn, all 
“swelled up” with pardonable pride, 
and quite content with the present, 
the stranger standing by your side 


Will show 
Spoken to 


says: “I don’t suppose he would sell 
that one. Who is he and where does 
he live?” Then you look up sort of 


uninterested-like, and inquire of the 
stranger if he is interested in Angus 
cattle, and you teH him who the ex- 
hibitor is, where he lives, what a good 
fellow he is, and what splendid cattle 
he has, and then, just as like as not, 
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you hand him your own card. He 
sees Angus on both side of the card, 
puts his index finger on his nose, and 


says: “Oh, yes! Why, you are down 
near so and so. Do you know him?” 
You say: “Yes, I sold him a bull last 


fali, and, by the way, that heifer that 
was first in that last class was by the 
same sire. I gave $300 for his dam.” 
A little more visit, and, to make a 
long story short, about a month later 
you sell that stranger a calf, and that 
is codperation on the part of the asso- 
ciation. 

The exhibition of that heifer made 
her owner more or less reputation, 
and tlhe premium was a little expense 
money, but it also gave the stranger 
a greater desire for some Angus cat- 
tle, and it gave you an opportunity to 
further interest him, and to your own 
advantage. You didn’t beat the ex- 
hibitor out of a sale. Ten chances to 
one, they would never have gotten to- 
gether, as the stranger would think 
his price would no doubt be high, etc., 
etc. You impressed him honorably, 
and took advantage of an every-day 
propostion. This is just one of the 
hundred ways opportunities present 
themselves. 

Do you think the National Associa- 
tion ought to reduce the prize paid 
for that heifer? She may not win 
again, but she will have to win many: 
more times to pay her cost of prepara- 
tion and expense of showing, and what 
does it cost her owner if by the pro- 
cess of her perfection she is lost to 
him as a producer. Did not you re- 
ceive as much benefit from -her expo- 
sition as her owner, and would you 
have been likely to have sold that calf 
had there been no exhibition of Angus 
cattle? 

The greatest possible publicity is 
given to cattle at the annual shows. 
They are there for public inspection, 
and the people see conditions, make 
comparisons, and anticipate future de- 
velopments. Then follows the press 
comment, critical as well as favorable, 
but always advocating the pleasure 
and profit in the cattle business, in- 
ducing purchases and _ stimulating 
trade. Without the exhibit, all of this 
mutual benefit would be lost. If pre- 
miums are lowered, breeders can not 
stand the expense of exhibition, and 
one of the greatest businesses of the 
state will suffer an almost irretriev- 
able loss. As breeders of the best 
breed of beef cattle, let us stand for 
codperation in its largest sense, and 
continue our best endeavor for still 
better resuits. 





COWPEA EXPERIENCE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have not seen my views and ways 
of raising and curing cowpeas. Now 
you may think I am quite an enthusiast 
on the cowpea subject, but I would 
rather have cowpea hay, pound for 


pound, than alfalfa or clover, and it’ 


will yield so much more per acre. The 
way we plant the peus is with a corn 
planter, and double the rows. This 
makes them plenty thick enough to 
yield from two to four tons per acre. 
Now, I have never seen a good way 
published*to cure cowpea hay in first- 
class shape. They will not cure out 
in the same time as clover, but the 
nicest way’ I have seen to put them 
up is to get some poles about five feet 
long and sharpen on both ends, and 
put them oa the poles in shocks about 
four or five feet high, and put them 
on just as soon as they are cut, and 
they will form a good surface to shed 
water. Let them stand on the poles 


. for two or three weeks, or just till you 


get ready to put them up. It will sur- 
prise some how green they come out 
of the shock. We put up some that 
way when it was raining, and they 
dried out just es good and green as 
any. Now, I guess this is enough of 
this; but I enjoy reading Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and am interested in the stady 
of cowpeas, and hope to see some of 
these ideas in print. 
Cc. A. MANN, 


Missouri. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At the last cultivation of my corn 
jast year, I sowed nearly one-half of 
one field in cowpeas, plowed them in 
with a one-horse, five-tooth cultivator, 
sowing half a bushel per acre. I fin- 


ished up on the third day of July. The } 
ground being very loose, and the field © 
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having been plowed over the week be- 
fore with the same cultivator, I quit 
plowing when I ran out of seed. I 
gathered the corn that was in cowpeas 
first; and to my surprise I found the 
corn that had the peas sown in with 
it was better ,than the balance of the 
field. I noticed the difference up to 
the row the peas were in. Now, was it 
the cowpeas or the last cultivation that 
caused this better yield? 

J. R. COTTON. 
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VETCH SEED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of January 26th, you 
reply to-two of your Iowa correspond- 
ents in regard to the vetch plant and 
the advisability of growing the same. 
Your articels are very comprehensive, 
and to my mind cover the subject fully 
except in two instances: First, you 
state that you do not know of anyone 
who has grown vetch for seed in this 
country. I wish to say that vetch seed 
has been grown here for a number of 
years very successfully, and our av- 
erage crop in this section (Willamette 
valley) is 1,000 tons or more. Second, 
you say that vetch has no definite 
period of ripening. Our crop always 
gg from the 15th to the 25th of 

aly. 
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We grow the spring vetch exciusive- | The Ever-Lasting Kind 
ly, and fifteen bushels of clean seed 
per acre is considered a fair yield. We Howe Scale 
can furnish vetch seed f. o. b. Des ‘ 
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Should you care for any further - — a __. nn — 
formation in regard to our methods o 
growing and harvesting our vetch crop FARM SCALES ee 
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‘HJ EVERGREENS 
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. EXPRESS PREPAID 
These trees have been twice trans- 
planted and twice root- -pruned, in- 
suring an abundance of fibrous 
roots—nature’s guarantee of life to 
young trees. They are backed by 

the fairest guarantee of any nursery 

in the United — and by forty 
years’ reputation of 


IOWA’S GREATEST 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 


hese trees are first-class in every 
way and fully covered by our guar- 
antee. They will surely please you. 
We can sell you prize winning 

“true-to-name”’ fruit trees 
lend berry plants guaran- 
teed to prove hardy or 
cost you nothing. Cata- 
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FREE. 
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I want you to send for my 1912 Catalogue— 
just issued. Every page—108 of them 
filled with special olfers in price and 
quality. Be sure to get my free 


Nursery and Seed Book 


written with my 26 years e ri- 
ence—for buying Vegetable 
Flower, Grass and Farm Seed, 
Upland grown Alfalfa,Clover and 
Field Grass Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Corn and Grain, Fruitand Forest 
Trees, Small Fruits and Flower- 
ingshrubs. Freight paid on $10 
tree orders. All Seeds Nebraska 
Standard, None better. 

German Messericn and Beed House 

Boz Beatrice, Nebr. 
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Sixty Years the National Standerd— 
ure growing — nay — bearing in every 


fy. State in the Union, also in Canada and 
Mexico, Produced on,600 acres—rich Illinois 


land—no branches—all “Bloomington” grown. 
Small Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Fenle—the 
best of everything for Lawn, Garden and Orchard. 


DEAL DIRECT—we pay freight, guarantee safe 
@rrival, Save you one-half. Write for 36-page Book 
No, 35, Tells you what and how to plant — mailed free. 


PHOENIX NURSERY CO., Bloomington, Illinois, 
Live and Let Live Prices 


on plants and trees that grow and bear 
fruit. Kaspberry plants, €2.75 per 1000. Grape 
vines, 2 cents each and up. Illustrated catalog free. 


PERU NURSERY, Box 407, Peru, Neb. 


CATALPA f= ,22.0'2.72 
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treesthat prove not true speciosa. AlsoCatalpa seed. I have 
Cypress Trees, the most beautiful tree in the world. 


= 6. See Cc. ROGERS. Box 3 Mechanicsburg, Ohie 
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shipoutfit. Examine it. If O.K. 
pay balance. Try it 10 days—if 
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and we will refund your money. 
All Sprayers at bargain prices, 
Write today. 
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(37) Box 988, Quincy, Ul, 
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power Auto-Sprays 
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sises of hand and power sprayers—aleo prices 
and valuable ied guide in our Free Book. 
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7 Jay st., Rochester, N. ¥. 













































Tomatoes, cabbage and other garden plants. 
Bedding plants and ornamental trees and hardy 
shrubs. 

Packet of Sweet Peas Free to all who write for 
our catalog. Send us a postal now. 

HILL CITY GREEN HOUSES 
711 Clark Street Forest City lowa 








EVERGREENS FROM SEED. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like information regarding 
the sprouting of evergreens from 
seed.” 

We never advise amateurs to grow 
evergreens from seed, except as an 
experiment. The average farmer will 
find it cheaper and more convenient 
to buy eight to twelve-inch seedlings 
from the nurserymen than to grow the 
trees from seed for himself. 

Those who wish to make the experi- 
ment of growing evergreens from seed 
should follow a process something like 
the following: Gather the cones in 
the fall, and store them in a cool, drv 
place till spring, when they will gen- 
erally open and the seeds rattle out. 
If you closely observe evergreens when 
the warm days come in the early part 
of the spring, you will notice the cones 
opening and the seeds rattling out. 
The cones may be gathered any time 
in the winter before they open. _ 

Plant the seed any time during May. 
The seed bed should be of a light, 
sandy loam. The seed is put in rows 
six inches apart or broadcasted thick- 
ly. When put in rows, the seeds are 
put far enough apart so they will not 
touch. The depth of covering depends 
on the kind of seed. For most varie- 
ties of evergreens a quarter of an inch 
will be plenty. Pack the dirt down 
firmly, and keep the ground well wa- 
tered till the seeds come up. This 
takes about a month; sometimes not 
quite so long, and often much longer. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of 
growing evergreens from seed is that 
for the first year or two the seed bed 
must be covered with brush or a latn 
screen. The young seedlings can not 
stand direct sunlight. Most nursery- 
men make lath screens, placing the 
laths just far enough apart so that half 
the sunlight is shut out. Another seri- 
ous difficulty in the way of growing 
evergreens from seed is a disease that 
is known as “damping off.” This is a 
fungus disease which is likely to hurt 
the young evergreens when they are 
forming their second and third leaves. 
Conditions are most favorable for it 
when the young seedlings have not 
been getting enough water for several 
days, and then a rainy spell has come 
on followed by bright sunlight. Scat- 
tering dry sand around the seedlings 
helps to prevent the disease. At the 
end of the first season the young trees 
should be two or three inches high. 





PEACH TREES FROM SEED. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have some peach seeds which I 
have saved from some very fine peach- 
es grown last year. How and when 
would you advise me to plant these 
seeds? I know nothing of the variety 
except that they are freestones.” 

It is interesting, but not very prac- 
tical, for the average farmer to try to 
grow peach trees from seed. If the 
seeds have been stored over winter 
properly, all there is to planting is to 
put the seeds in rows about three feet 
apart, and about six inches apart in 
the row. Cover with about an inch 
and a half of moist earth. Any time 
during May will do very well for 
planting the seeds. By fall the seed- 
lings should have made a growth of at 
least a foot and a half, and will be 
ready to set in their permanent loca- 
tion the following spring. 

We hope this correspondent has kept 
his peach seeds over winter in good 
shape. The ideal way to keop fruit 
seeds over winter is to mix them with 
about eight times their weight in sand, 
put the mixture in a jar or box, moist- 
en the sand, and bury outdoors just 
below the surface of the ground. If 
peach seeds are kept indoors unmixed 
with sand or something of the sort, 
they are likely to dry out and have 
their germinating power seriously in- 
jured. We have been successful in 
keeping peach seeds mixed with*sand 
stored in a cool cellar, but they start- 


ed to sprout before planting time ar- 
rived. 

Our correspondent is taking more 
or less of a hazard in undertaking to 
grow many peach trees from seed of 
which he does not know the variety. 
The peaches may have tasted very 
fine when he ate them last summer, 
but the variety may nevertheless be 
very poorly adapted to Illinois condi- 
tions. 





CULTIVATION FOR APPLE 
ORCHARDS. 


New Hampshire Bulletin 153 tells of 
apple orchard experiments for the 
years 1908, 1909 and 1910. During 
these years it proved profitable to cul- 
tivate apple orchards. The trees on 
land which was plowed early in May 
and cultivated every two weeks till 
September produced four times as 
much fruit and fruit which was of bet- 
ter quality, although not quite so high- 
ly colored as that on sod. The highest 
yields were obtained by plowing early 
in May, cultivating every two weeks 
till July 16th and then sowing cover 
crops. This treatment resulted in a 
total production for the trees on land 
which was cultivated and sown to 
cover crops of five times as much as 
for the trees in sod. Experiments 
were also conducted with the appli- 
cation of fertilizers containing varying 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus, po- 
tassium and lime. The yield, as a re- 
sult, decreased rather than increased. 
The conclusion which we drew from 
this experiment was that cultivating 
apple orchards from the first of May 
till July 10th and then sowing to cover 
crop pays. It was found, though, that 
giving this treatment two out of every 
three years produced almost as good 
results as giving it every year. The 
reason for the cultivation giving such 
good results was attributed to the sav- 
ing of moisture. 





PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES AND 
CURRANTS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Can anything be done to old goose- 
berry and currant bushes?” 


The main thing that can be done to 
improve the fruitfulness of old goose- 
berry and currant bushes is proper 
pruning. The best fruit is borne on 
wood two or three years old. Wood 
four or five years old bears small fruit. 
The thing to do in pruning, therefore, 
is to provide for the largest production 
year after year, of two or three-year- 
old wood. Neglected bushes must be 
pruned so that all dead, broken and in- 
terfering branches are removed. Part 
of those branches which are over four 
years old should be taken out so as to 
stimulate new growth for the produc- 
tion of fruit two or three years from 
now. 

If the bushes are in sod, it may 
help to plow the sod up and either give 
continuous cultivation throughout the 
season or else put a mulch of manure 
or straw around them. If insect pests 
or fungus diseases bother the leaves, 
spraying must be used. In the ordi- 
nary season, though, both of these 
fruits do very well with no spraying. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Four Different Kinds 
The very best varieties to « 
grow together; both male 
and female blossoms. You 
will get great big crops. 
100 Plants Postpaid $1. 
25 Bederwood, 25 Dunlap, 25 ‘ 

Crescent, 25 Warfield, all A 

young plants; plenty fora home bed 

DES MOINES SEED Co... Des Moines, lowa 


SMALL: FRUITS 


I grow Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 
\ berry and other smail Fruit Plants, 
Grape Vines, Shrubbery, Privet, ete, 
My FREE Catalogue tells the truth 
about them, and the prices quoted are 
fair for good stoek, true to name, Write 


meotoday. wp, a 
88 Market Street, 


D SEEDS 


BEST IN TH THE E WORLD 


I “— ong a x? of new 
sorts free with every order I 
4 i’ and test. Return if 
—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 

WAY, Rockford, Illinos 


Home Grown Farm, Field and Garden 


SEEDS 


Write today and let us tell you about our High 
Yielding Pure Bred Seeds that really grow. Get 
our samples and prices on the best that grows. 


The Summers Seed House 
Lock Box 98, Malvern, Iowa 


CLOVER an, TIMOTHY 5 $7,505 PER 


tand Be eding Weikd, 

Aleta, Sao and Timo eee yay one-third Al- 
sike, a great bargain. nn wonderful hay and Fo] 
combination that grows. Write for FREE SAM and 
our large 76-page ee this 

mixture and be convinced. Far ahead of an tml you 
- sow and ridiculously cheap. Write fone odveae 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 594 CLARIND. 







































pm. making suggestions. 


A. O. Gilbertson, Krop Krank, 
IT’S ALL IN THE ROOTS 


$1000 Returns—$35 Invested 


Mr. Chas. T. Yager writes us that his Gilbertson Evergreen Wind- 
break has added more than $1000 to the value of his farm. 


Gilbertson’s fzacn Windbreaks 


; have heaviest foliage in winter—with my special fibrous root 
system will grow on your farm or cost you nothing. 
Save feed. Make better stock at less cost. Take 18 months to pay. 
My Free Book of 33 years actual experience in the growing of 
Evergreen Windbreaks will give you money-saving and money: 
Write for it today. Address 


Save fuel. 


Box 751 Mason City, lowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(33) 537 





EVERGREENS. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“| want to put out some evergreens 
this spring on my lawn. Could you or 
some of your subscribers tell me what 
kind and size is the best? Should I 
get them from the north or from the 

n?” 
OT his correspondent evidently wants 
evergreens for orhamental purposes. 
For such a purpose the Colorado blue 
spruce, the hemlock, the white: spruce, 
the Norway spruce, the white pine, 
and the Austrian pine are all good. 
The latter three are not only used for 
ornamental planting, but for wind- 
preaks and timber production. Of all 
the ornamental evergreens, the Colo- 
rado blue spruce is the most beautiful. 

When any large number of ever- 
greens are to be set out, we recom- 
mend that a size no larger than eight 
er ten inches be used. Where only 
a few evergreens are to be set out, 
and results are wanted as quickly as 
possible, trees two or three feet high 
may be planted. Great pains must be 
taken, though, if trees this large are 
to live. The transplanting of ever- 
greens is delicate work. The month 
of April, just before growth starts, is 
the best time of the yearin Iowa. The 
greatest of care must be taken that 
the roots do not, at any time, dry out. 
An article on page 38 of our igsue of 
February 16th tells about transplant- 
ing evergreens. We certainly would 
advise an Iowa correspondent to buy 
trees from the north rather than. from 
the south or east. 





MULCH FOR THE STRAWBERRY 
8B . 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

‘Ig lime a good mulch for a straw- 
berry bed? Is there something else 
better? About how much should be 
used?” 

We never heard of anyone using lime 
as a mulch for the strawberry bed. 
We very much doubt the advisability 
of using it. The best mulches are 
wheat straw, oat straw or leaves. They 
are generally put on in the late fall 
to protect the plants from winter kill- 
ing, and are left on until after the 
bearing season is over, so as to con- 
serve moisture, keep down weeds, and 
keep the berries clean. Lime would 
not effectively and economically serve 
any of the purposes which these mulch- 


_ @S serve. 





CUTTING BACK YOUNG TREES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The subject of cutting back young 
trees when planting is an old one, and 
the idea one in favor of which much 
has been said and written. 

Experience as well as reason shows 
that it is well, in setting trees, to cut 
off a part of the top to correspond 
with the root, which is unavoidably 
cut off and injured to some extent in 
taking up the tree. Surely, no one, 
after a moment’s reflection, can fail to 
see that the root, which has to supply 
food and water to the entire top, will 
be more heavily taxed than the root 
which supplies only a part of the orig- 
inal top or head of the tree. Yet there 
are thousands of trees set out every 
year without having the tops pruned 
back even to the slightest extent. Ex- 
amples of these are seen every day, 
especially among those who are new 
at the fruit-growing business and are 
lacking in both experience and wis- 
dom. 

But pruning is unnatural, they say. 
Very true; so is transplanting. Man’s 
object in fruit growing is the produc- 
tion and improvement of the edible 
portion of the fruit. Nature’s object 
is the production of seed for the con- 
tinuation of the species. As their ob- 
jects differ, so, necessarily, do their 
methods differ. . 

Some who think it is wrong, or un- 
hecessary, to cut back trees when 
planting can show you trees that are 
apparently doing well and that were 
hot cut back when planted. They can 
also, at the same time, point convinc- 
ingly to a tree which has been cut 
back when set and later died. Al- 
though their chances are less, trees 
may grow without being cut back. The 
point is that they will do better if cut 
back. On the other hand, trees do 
die which were judiciously pruned at 
the time when they were planted, but 
they do not die from pruning. They 
Would probably have died sooner had 
they not been pruned. 

A great many factors enter into the 
determination of just how a tree 














should be cut back. In this article 
only a general rule can be given. Only 
three to five of the best limbs should 
be left on the tree, and these should 
be cut back to eight or twelve inches, 
making the cut just beyond a sound 
bud, which points in the direction in 
which the limb should grow. All trees 
should be kept low headed. Be care- 
ful not to cut off the lower limbs, when 





it is not necessary, as they are usu- 





ally the very ones to be left. 
est limb should be from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches from the ground. 
If the tree has been pruned so that 
the top is much higher than this, it is 
usually best to cut the entire top off 
about three feet from the ground and 
depend upon forming the top from 
limbs which come out below this point. 
Peach trees,can stand more severe 
pruning than either cherry or apple 





The low- - 





trees. Peach trees should generally 
be cut off about eighteen inches from 
the ground, and if there are any 
branches below this foint, they should 
be cut back to the first or second bud. 
Cherries and plums need practically 
no pruning, except to cut the branches 
off a foot or so from the trunk. 
S. VAN SMITH. 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 

Collins, Colorado. 











It is always interesting to look at a 
big business to know the inside history 
of it, the reason for its being, and how 
it started. My seed business now ranks 
as one of the dozen largest in the United 
States. I have customers at probably 
every poStoffice in the country. Ihave 
a lovely big fireproof building, and over 
160 people working for me; it all traces 
back to 5@ cents’ worth of home-grown 
flower seed which I put up and sold 
thirty-four years ago, when I was a 
boy five years oid. 

I think it all started from the read- 
ing of the James Vick catalog. James 

Vick was really the 
father of the mail-order 
seed business, and I can 
remember yet just how 
that catalog looked to 
ge me. It was my dearest 
possession, and I can re- 
member yet having my 
mother read it out loud 
to me. Up to that time 
my ambition had been 
somewhat divided, andI 
di not really know 
whether I wanted to be a policeman or 
a railroad engineer, but it certainly 
was to be one of the two. After study- 
ing that catalog, however, I decided I 





wan to be a seedsman, and I insisted 
that my mother write to Mr. Vick to 
that effect. 


The dear old man wrote me a per- 
gonal letter in reply, which I carried 
around till I wore it out. He also sent 
me a colored picture of giadioli, the 
first I had ever seen. 


All next summer I was saving seed 
every chance I got, but when fall came, 
to my sore disappointment, I could not 
find anyone who would buy them. 
Finally Aunt Martha Long, a _ kind- 
hearted old lady, out of the goodness of 
her heart, gave me an order for 50 
cents’ worth of flower seeds, and I 
think I must have worked several days 
making up od hand oo 
the little envelopes to 
put the seeds in, and 
getting them filied to 
my satisfaction. It may 
interest you to know 
that this old lady is 
still living at an ad- 
vanced age out in Cal- 
ifornia, and is still a 
Henry 


At eight years old, I 

embarked in the market-gardening 
business for myself, walking two miles 
to town with a basket on each arm. My 
father and I were in partnership on 
the deal, and I got half the proceeds. 
The little old account book shows I 
cashed $3.65 for my share. I was not 
in the seed business yet, but I was get- 
ting as near to it as I could. 





About this time I got a prize of a 
silver dollar from my Sunday-school 
teacher for perfect attendance. I in- 
vested the whole thing in pansy seed 
and was going to get rich raising pansy 

lants to sell. After they were grown 

was unable to sell any, as ours was 
a little country town with no market 
for flowers. 

Every year I got more and more into 
the market garden business. My father 
was a live stock farmer, but my tastes 
ran entirely to garden 
stuff, and. flowers and 
fruit. He humored me 
. in this and allowed me 
Fy) to ag oe ge gy a 
aah free hand at my kind 
pw af farming, and worked 
up quite a trade on 
strawberry plants and 
7 © seed tatoes of im- 

roved varieties. 
At fifteen I my first experience in 
Teal seed business. At that time, Liv- 
ingston’s Seed Company, then and now 
of Columbus, Ohio, had a branch house 
at Des Moines, Iowa, in charge of one 
of the sons, Josiah. 

I went to Des Moines and worked in 
the seed house all winter for him. 
was there I met the late A. W. Living- 
ston, of tomato fame, a lovable old ma 
and I gained from him a bigger an 
better idea of th business than 
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$3.50 a week tha 
and paid $3 of it for board, but what I 
learned, and the inspiration .I gained, 
made it eee worth while. 
I could not get into the seed busi- 
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ness on my Own account yet, however, 

— as it kept me busy mak- 
ing a living, but all of 
the time I was dreaming 
about how I would run 
a seed business if I got 
the chance, and it may 
interest you to know 
that the plans formu- 
lated at that time, now 
over twenty years ago, 
a are the identical plans 
that have made. the 
Henry Field Seed ay ee the great 
and prosperous firm it is, and are still 
the backbone of the business, 


By the time I was twenty-one, I was 
doing a big trucking and market-gar- 
den business on my own account, was 
married and settled down on a littie 
truck-farm of my own (bought on long 
time). I had a big local trade in straw- 
berry plants and seed potatoes, and 
about this time I began to broaden out 
into a seed business in a small way. I 
raised seeds myself from choice strains 
developed in my market-garden busi- 
ness, and the neighbors kept re = 
me for seeds. They noticed that I da 
pretty fair luck with gardening, and 
they wanted the “same seeds that I 
used,” so I took to soliciting orders 
among my neighbors every winter, and 
would work nights 
and stormy days . 
putting up the seeds ; 





and gettin them 
ready for wget 
I was the_ whole 


thing myself, from 
catalog to deliver 
wagon. I sold good, 
dependable seeds at 
@ reasonable price, 
and helped my cus- 
tomers in every way 
to make a success with them. Of 
course, the business spread. 

It wasn’t long before I was supply- 
ing half of the county, and getting 
mail orders from outside. I had to turn 
the front room of our little four-room 
house into an office, and the barn into 
a seed house. Pretty soon I had to get 
out a catalog or price Hst. This was 
in 1899, thirteen years ago now. It 
was a little four-page folder that I 
printed myself a a - on a hand-power 
printing press. worked nights for 
two weeks or more getting out a few 
thousand of them. The next year I had 
a twelve-page catalog with some pic- 
tures in it, but of course, the business 
was as yet very small. 

About 1902 I built my first seed house, 
a story and a half structure, costing 
about $500, and with my name in big 
letters across the front of it. Maybe 
you think I wasn’t proud of it. it 
seemed a terrible venture to put that 
much money into a building to be used 
solely for seed business, and the build- 
ing was bigger than 
it seemed woul 
ever need, but I had 
the nerve to g0 
ahead with it. 

That was nine 

ars ago. Well, we 

ad to build an addi- 
tion to that building 
every year. By 1907 
we had built on every 
side of it and there 
was no room to build any farther. In 
1903 we had put out our first good cat- 
alog. It was thirty-two pages, nicely 
printed and with a colored cover. 

About that time, possibiy the next 
year, I started the crusade for sellin 
seed corn in the ear instead of shelled. 
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The seed trade laughed at me, then 
growled at me. They said I was un- 
settling the whole seed business; but 
my customers liked it, and ams J simply 
swamped me with seed corn business. 
Practically every seedsman in the 
United States now offers ear seed corn. 

Then along about 1906 1 commenced 
grading my shelled seed corn, so it 
would run in an edge-drop planter. 
This was the first attempt any seeds- 
man ever made to do such a thing. 
They all do it now—they have to. 

All this time the business had been 
quewies and expanding till it had en- 

ely outgrown our facilities, so in 
1907 some of my friends told me‘I ought 
to incorporate the iness and iet 
them help me. They offered to go in 
with me and help put the business in 
shape so that we could take care of our 
customers in the right manner, so we 






FROM ONE 
CUSTOMER 


00000 


organized the Henry Field Seed Com- 






pany with $75,000 capital and put us up 
: a fine g  fire- 
proof house 


down on the track 
where we could 


the cars right at 
our own platform. 
We have utiful 
grounds around 
the building, all 
planted to flowers, 
and trial grounds, 
and such as that. 
The seed growing 
is on farms farther out, except smal 
particular lots which I have here on 
the home grounds where they can be 
—_ under my e. We have a 
piendid printing office right in the 
building where we do all of our own 
peunting. In a busy time we have over 
00 people working in the different de- 
partments. We furnish nearly one- 
third of the postal business of this 
town, and have the largest winter pay- 
Toli in the place. We have probably 
the finest collection 
of peonies 
world, over 300 
name varieties, 
many of them very 
rare. We 
collection of 
oli which ower 
lovers have come 
hundreds of miles 
to - ve they 
were in bloom. 

We have built up the grade of seed 
corn around Shenandoah uatil Page 
county is known far and wide for the 
excellence of the corn grown here; and 
it all traces back to the five-year-old 
boy studying Vick’s catalog and mak- 
ing sale of 50 cents’ worth of flower 
seed. 

And we are still growing. Our in- 
crease last year was over 50 per cent. 
At the time this is written, our increase 
this year is far above 80 per cent over 
last year. Where it will stop I don’t 
know. Every customer recommends me 
to two or three oth- 
ers. Of course, I 
have advertised, 
- and sent out nice 

Bcatalogs and all 
that; but back of it 
all ts the fact that I 
have delivered the 


All the good ad- 
vertising in the 
if! world would’nt do 

a bit of good if I 
didn’t back it up with value received. I 
know that as well as you do. The ad- 
vertising is simply my show-window te 
attract customers. After they come 
once, it igs up to me to keep them com- 
ing, and I really believe that four- 
fifths of our new business comes not 
from advertising, but from the personal 
recommendations of satisfied customers. 

HENRY FIELD. 

P. S—I want your help to make the 
business bigger yet. Send for my cata- 
log. Speak a good word for me to that 
neighbor of yours and hand him your 
catalog. I will gladly send you an- 
other one. H. F. 

P. S. No. 2.—You should have my 
great garden book entitied “A Book of 
a Thousand Gardens” which was de- 
scribed on page 37 of the issue of 
March ist of this paper. It is free to 
my customers. Regular price 25c. It 
is worth $25.00 to anyone who gardens, 
Price rebated on first order. H. F. 
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MAILING COUPON 


§ mr. Henry Field, Pres., 
Hemry Field Seed Co., 


Box 10, Shenandoah, lowa. 


Send me a catalog. I also would 
§ like to have your “Book of a Thou- & 
sand .Gardens.” I enclose 25c as 
§ payment. (Readers who have sent 
gmea $1 order this year or will send Jj 

one along th this need not send x 
: the 25c.) The catalog is free. 2 
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Gartons Field Seeds 


Recleaned and Tested for 
Purity and Germination 


Gartons Pedigreed Field Seeds are the triumph 
of over 30 years successful scientific breeding 
by Seed Specialists. Everything in Farm Seeds 
grown under our own supervision. 


New Breeds of Oats, Wheat and Barley 


including wonderful new “President” Oat. 
Immense sielder, 60 to 90 bu. per acre. Vigor- 
ous root action—sound, full berries—exception- 
ally thin skin—superior milling qualities. Re- 


sixts rust and extremes of drought and heat. 
Superior to our famous ““Regenerated Swedish 
Select’ oat. Other seeds—Wheat No. 46 and 
and Barley No. 158—all heavy yielders. Abso- 
jutely pure. All backed by “The Guarantee 
That Binds.” 

Gartons ** Book of the Farm” sent 
absolutely free on request. 


All These for Only 10c 


Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for. this 
collection of Gartons Pedigre ed Field Seeds: 


1. Garton’s New White Oat “President.” 
2. Improved Perennial Rye Grass. 
3. New Rutabaga Superlative. 
4. Genuine Dwarf Essex Rape. 













5. Thousand Headed Kale. 25c 

6, Victor Oats (Black). 

7. High-Grade Alfalfa. : Coupon 

8 Barley No. 158. s given 

9. Wheat No. 46. . 

10. Kohl Rabi. with this 
collection 





FREE 


With these seeds we send, FREE, Gar- 
tons “Book of the Farm”’ and a coupon 
good for 25c worth of seeds. 


Garton-Cooper Seed Co. _., 


21 First Street - - Sugar Grove, Ill. 


Reliable Seeds 


Grown right on my own farm 
and | know they will please 


The kind on which I have won first prizes and 
championships at the lowa and National Corn and 
Grain Shows. 


Regenerated Swedish 
e ats Select, the variety which 
has won for me three years 


in succession, and which has outyielded any 
other oats Il evergrew. Recleaned, graded seed 
of best quality. Sacks free. The best and cheap- 
est Oats you can grow, everything considered. 
Order early. 

Daubeney Oats J consider is best of early 
oats. Good sized plump grain. The best variety 
to seed down with. Tested on farm three years. 
Better each year. 


Try barley this year. 1's 
No. 21 Barley high in price and will proves 

















as profitable a crop as you have on the farm. 

Paid best of all crops in 1911. You can’t beat 

this variety. 

Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, Iowa 
Can ship on main line of C., R. 1. & P. as well 

as on the C. & Ww. 


Send Your Orders Now 


























Twenty odd years ago, Salzer’s 
White Bonanza Oatswon the world’s 
prize of $500.00 offered by the 
American Agriculturist for the 
heaviest yielding oats. 

Our new Rejuvenated White Bonanza 


Oats gave Guving 1910 and 1911 sworn-to 
yields ranging from 80 to 259 bushels 
per acre. Does well everywhere, not 
so particular as to soils and climes. 

a 





For 10c Stamps We Mail 
A package of our Famous Oats, together 
with a lot of other rare farm seed sam- 
* >. les, as also our Mammoth Catalogue, 
-_ you ask for same. 
"OHN A. SALZER SEED CO.,122 8. 8th St., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Kherson Seed Oats 


Recleaned seed of my own growing for sale, 75c 
per bushel in 10 or more bushel lots. My oats won 
fourth prize at lowa Corn Show this year. Yield on 
60 acres 54 bus. per acre, weight 34 lbs. Order early. 


Frank Fox, Dallas Center, lowa 


Kherson Seed Oats 


Most productive in seven-year test at Iowa and 
Nebraska stations. Twenty bu. or more, 85c a bu. 
GEO GREGORY, Ralston, lowa 

Cc. & N. W. main line. 














PURE Kherson Seed Oats. (Does not rust or 

lodge.) Also White Shonen, Mammoth Cluster, 

Big Irish Four and Danish Side Oats and Swedish 

spring Wheat. AYE BROs., Blair, Neb., Seed Corn 
Center of the World. Free catalogue. Box No. 2. 


Regenerated Swedish SEED 0 ATS 
Select and Kherson 

Can ship over two roads. 
THOMPSON BROS., R. 5, Wadena, Iowa 


Regenerated Swedish Select and 
Kherson Seed Oats 











for sale. Quality seed. Write for prices. 
Cc. R. BISHOP. Altoona, Iowa 
Regenerated Swedish 
Select and Golden 
Rust Proof. 


The two greatest varieties known, Big money grow- 
ing oats from our Improved Canadian Grown Seed. 
This is the year to get new seed oats for quality is 
extra good and prices low. Send for Free Samples 
and 76-page catalog of Guaranteed Seeds. Address 
A.A. berry Seed Co., Box 74 Clarinda, Iowa, 











AS TO THE CONDITION OF 
WINTER WHEAT. 


Speculators are already beginning 
to speculate on the condition of win- 
ter wheat. We see reports in the pa- 
per of great injury to winter wheat. 
This is no doubt true in some sections. 
Where the drouth prevailed last year, 
plowing was late, and the seed was 
put in late, and with the soil in poor 
condition. The plant made but little 
growth, as it could not be put in in 
time to cover the ground as it should; 
and where it has been bare and ex- 
posed this winter it will no doubt be 
a poor stand. Such is said to be the 
condition in central and southern IIli- 
nois, and some parts of Ohio and In- 
diana. Those sections have had much 
less snow than sections west of the 
Mississippi. 

Nothing certain can yet be told about 
the condition in the great wheat state 
of Kansas. We receive some very 
hopeful letters from the western p&rt 
of the state, telling us of the great 
snowfall, which they regard as the pre- 
cursor of a sure crop. 

Nearly all speculations, therefore, 
as to the condition of winter wheat are 
pure speculation. We will not specu- 
late about it, but simply suggest to 
our readers that one can not always 
tell, even when the snow is gone and 
growth begins, exactly what is the con- 
dition of winter wheat. Many farm- 
ers last year plowed up their winter 
wheat and put in corn. They failed to 
get a crop of corn, while their neigh- 
bors, who had no better prospects, but 
did not plow up the wheat, secured a 
fair crop and a much better profit than 
the corn could give them. 

If the land is rich and the stand 
only fair, say a half or two-thirds, the 
chances are that with the proper cul- 
tivation, rolling where that is found to 
be possible, especially west of the Mis- 
souri river, and harrowing where that 
is found to be best in the more humid 
section, there will be a fair crop. Win- 
ter wheat stools out wonderfully under 
proper conditions. Whether the season 
be dry or wet, it is the better for cul- 
tivation, provided it is cultivated when 
the ground is not wet, or, in other 
words, when it is in good condition. 
Don’t be discouraged if your winter 
wheat seems to be a rather poor pros- 
pect this spring. If other conditions 
are right, it will stool out and do its 
best to occupy the ground. 

There are other circumstances when 
the stand will already be seen to be a 
complete failure. In that case plow 
it up. Where you are particularly anx- 
ious to get a stand of clover and tim- 
othy, go a little slow about plowing 
up your winter wheat. Sow vour clo- 
ver and timothy and harrow it. Take 
what wheat you can and be as certain 
as you can be of a good clover crop. 
The clover crop this year will be worth 
a fairly good wheat crop, when it 
comes to feeding out a year and a half 
from now, for all our territory over 
We are short on clover. 





GRAPE BULLETIN. 


All who have grapes on the place, 
or who intend to set out grapes, Should 
at once drop a post card to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 471. This tells all about the 
planting and care of grapevines. Espe- 
cially does it deal with the pruning 
and training of grapevines. All who 
have vineyards which have not been 
trimmed for several years should by 
all means send for this bulletin. 





SPRING SEEDING OF ALFALFA. 


A subscriber located in Harrison 
county, in western Iowa, writes: 

“With regard to sowing alfalfa in 
this part of the state, we have not 
found it very safe to depend upon fall 
seeding, because nine times out of ten 
the ground is so dry in August and the 
first part of September that we can 
not prepare the seed bed. For this 
reason I want to sow in the spring. I 
have a ten-acre field of rolling land 
which is sown to winter wheat, and I 
want to sow alfalfa on it. I am think- 
ing of seeding twenty-three pounds of 
seed per acre. What do you think of 
winter wheat as a nurse crop? I do 
not think the wheat will be a very 
heavy stand because it was so dry last 
fall that it did not get started until 
late. What time in the spring would 
you advise seeding the alfalfa?” 

If our subscriber wishes to sow in 
the spring on this wheat, we would 








sow the alfalfa as soon as the ground 
is in good, mellow condition to work. 
It can be sown broadcast and covered 
with a harrow, as we have suggested 
in previous issues, or it may be drilled 
in after the manner described by a 
Missouri subscriber in the Farmer a 
few weeks since. This subscriber re- 
ports very satisfactory results from 
drilling in the grass seed in the spring 
on winter wheat, running the drill 
crosswise of the wheat rows. Last 
week we received a report from an 
Iowa subscriber who also has found 
this a satisfactory way. 





TESTING SEED CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to give a warning note about 
the present manner of testing seed 
corn. I am sure that many farmers 
are fooling themselves by making a 
test which is under very favorable con- 
ditions and which gives a greater ger- 
mination than the corn will give when 
planted in the ground, unless every 
condition is very favorable. Here is 
a test which one of our good corn 
growers gives, and which will tell you 
certainly whether you have seed corn 
that will grow under almost any con- 
ditions. He first puts his corn to be 
tested into cold well water and lets it 
stand forty-eight hours. Then he puts 
it into cold ground and places it in a 
room and lets it gradually warm up. 
At the end of eight or ten days he 
makes examination. If he has as 
much as ninety per cent growing a 
strong stalk and root, he considers it 
safe to plant. I know by experience 
that corn which has been properly 
cared for will stand this test, and I 
also know that corn that will stand 
this test will grow in the ground un- 
der unfavorable conditions, such as 
we often have in the spring. There is 
none too much good seed corn this 
year, and every farmer who is looking 
after his own interests ought to test 
what he has at the earliest possible 
date. 

M. C. SHELDON. 

Greene County, Iowa. 








MAKE YOUR GARDEN 
YIELD ITS LIMIT 


Plant thoroughbred seeds. Thor- 
oughbred seeds do not happen. 
They result from long and intelli- 

gent nang They produce 
big crops of the best vege- 

tables. Use Ferry’s. 

For sale everywhere. 
1912 SEED 
FRE 
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CARFF'S sisting 

BARGAINS 
Special Prices for March and April Sales 
100 bus. Soy Beans—200 bus. Cow Peas 
75 bus. Fancy Timothy—500 bus. Med. 
Red Clover—200 bus. Alfalfa( Bargain 
Price)—2000 bus. Regenerated Swed- 
ish Select Oats—2000 bus. Seed Corn 
(10 varieties) High Germination— 
2000 bus. Seed Potatoes. Full line of 
other stock—everything guaranteed. 
Catalogue Free. Will mail samples if wanted. 
W.N. SCARFF, R. F.D. 11, New Carlisle. 0. 


crown Tested GIOVEr Seed 


Grown Tested 


Direct from thresher to user. Write for samples and 
prices. E. E. Voorhees. Blandinsville. Ell. 

















rPIMOTHY. Clover and Alfalfa Seed for 
sale. AYE BROS., Blair. Neb., Seed Corn Cen- 
ter of the World. Free catalogue. Box No. 2. 


)YWROX FILLS THE BARREL with the 
apples that used to goontop. Write BOWKER 
NSECTICIDE CO., Boston. for book. 











Yield Are Sold 
By Field 


Let me meet you, face 
to face, this year, through 
Field’s Garden Manual—telling fact, 
about garden-making that I've learneg 
from years of contact with the soil, For 
I'm a grower myself—I grew truck before 
I began to sell seeds, and I’ve had rea] 
experience in doing both for over twent 
years, and this Garden Manual of mise 
tells what I’ve learned. 


Let’s Get Acquainted Through 
My Book and Uncle Sam’s Mai 


Out here most live-wire farmers buy 
seeds of me because they’ve learned that 
I sell good seeds. If you haven't tried my 
seeds, I want you to do so this year, be- 
cause I am certain you'll keep on buying 
of me if you do. Don’t let distance stand 
in the way—Uncle Sam’s mails put us 
next door to each other, as it were. Just 
drop a card in the mail- 
box next time you pass it, 
and let’s get acquainted, 
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WHITE 


WONDER COR N 


YIELDS 100 TO 135 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
Investigate now. White Wonder, most Wonderful 
Yielder ever originated. Bumper crop of >rize-winning 
corn this year. Uutyielded Reid's Dent 40 bu. on same 
ground First year ever offered. Drouth resisting, ears 
enermous size, deep grains, fine quality. Early in ms- 
turity. Write for special circular describing this won- 
derfui yielder and see actual photo, showing this ‘im- 
mense new corn with ears 14 inches long, weighing 2 Ibs. 
ree bya Farmer, 

tells how he grew 100 bu. to the acre this year fa spite of 
the drouth. Worth dollars to every corn grower. Don't 
fail to write at once for this valuable Free kk and sam- 
ples, also our 76-page catalog of Pure-Bred Seed Cora 
which describes our graded and tested Corn. Alj Corn 
G d High Germination and sold on 10 days’ trial, 
if not satisfactory, money refunded. Write today. 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 604 CLARINDA, IOWA, 


SEED CORN 


Furnace Cured—Four Varieties 


Our own growing. Reid’s Wellow Dent, 
Fank’s Wellow Dent, Silwer Mine and 
Wellow Hose (the best early corn we know of). 
All good, tested seed. We sell in ear or shelled, as 
desired. Write at once for full particulars. 


JOHN E. BROWN & SON, Mitchellville, lowa 


SEED CORN 


Johnson Co. (ind.) White Dent Corn 


First premiums won: Edinburg Corn Show, Octo- 
ber, 1911; Crawfordsville Corn Show, November. 1911; 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Indianapolis, January, 
1912; Purdue; State Show, Lafayette, January, 1912. 
Write for prices, ear or shelled. 


ROBERT WILSON, Box 42, Franklin, Ind. 


SEED GORN 


Guaranteed to test 95to100 percent. Scientifically 
bred. Grown in the heart of the corn belt. Four 
high-yielding varieties, viz: Johnson Co. White, 
Boone Co. White, Reid’s Yellow Dent and 
Wellow Leaming. Also seed oats, potatoes, 
Cow peas, Soy beans, rape, millet. clover. tim- 
othy, etc. All sold on ten days’ approval. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Prices reasonable. send 
for beautiful descriptive catalog. It is free. 0. L. 
SCRIBNER SEED CO., Dept. B, Moweaqua, I11. 


SEED CORN 


Reid’s Yellow Dent and Griffith’s Early Dent, 
grand champion sweepstakes corn of Illinois. Soy 
beans. alfalfa and oats. Write for booklet. 
W. G. GRIFFITH, McNabb, Putnam Co., Ill. 

Griffith’s Early Wel- 


SEED COR low Dent and Silver 


King. grown in Northern Illinois. Selected and 
tested by experts. Sold under absolute warranty; 
shipped subject to your own test. Send for free cat- 
alog. L. C. BROWN,-LaGrange, Cook County, Ii. 




















Reid’s Vellow Dent, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





from seed jobbers. 





est type gro’ 


jy ~_ direct from = oldest a ae ccessful breeders. = ie 
acre. e@ grow eve shel on world’s greatest seed corn n— 
acres—in tru wing section Thousands P sin 


VANSANT'S SEED CORN 55, Bi, FINEST MONEY, WiLL BUY 


‘ou ce”’t afford torisk yourcrop of corn by planting inferior — cora nor bu 
su 


Baie eto 


of corn belt. regular praising custome: 










We won Ist Premi 


re. 
ges: Sem cisieae re re PREE 


You cant afford te miss it—Just give us geur name and addrus 


=> W.W. Vansant 8 Sons see! Cor Breaters 6 Growers 





LARGEST YViIELD—bdy experiment station tests. 


three times out of four at the NATIONAL CO 
and grower for interesting circular giving facts. 
L. B. CLORE & SON 


RN EXPOSITION. 
Address 


COUNTY WHITE DENT 


BEST QUALITY~—by winning highest awards 
Write at once .o the originator 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 





FIELD .'"”, SEED 


Pure, Genuine and Unadulterated. Get our pure seed 
catalog today. 
Imported Canadian Seed Oats and Wheat. Also American grown 
barley, wheat, clover. alfalfa, timothy, grass seed, cow peas. rape, 


It is something New, Different and Original. 


z millet, sugar cane, mangels and corn. Only one variety—the 
best—no second or third grades. Also specially selected Garden Seeds. Getour New, Different Seed Catalog 


today—free, postpaid. 


WAY BROS.-BOW MAN CO., Box 112, Waterloc, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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have stood the test of time. 
Through four generations they 
have been the standard for 
purity and fertility; their quality 
has remained unquestioned. 
Whether you have a small or 
large garden you will be well 
repaid when you give Thor- 
burn’s Seeds a trial. 


110 Years’ Experience 


means something to you. It means 
that you are safe when you plant Thor- 
burn’s Seeds; you are safe because 
year after year for over a century we 
have selected only the best grades and 
by scientific culture -have improved the 
strains until Thorburn’s Seeds have 
become the standard of America. 


The Thorburn Catalog for 1912 is now 
ready for you. With. 144 pages of 
vitally interesting facts regarding seed 
selection and planting and with hun- 
dreds of illustrations it is a seed book 
of unusual value. Write for it today. 
It is free. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


(110 years in business in New Y ork City) 
33-r Barclay St., New York City 



























7 Here's a 100 page book of letters 
oA BAY) from Successful and Expert 

x Gardeners giving the inside Secrets 

\y of how they make gardene 
ing pay big. Tells how you can 


Make $400. An Acre * 


I’m giving this book free with orders for 
£2.60 worth of seede--otherwise 25c, which 
j will be refunded on first order. Its 
worth more to you than all the text 
books in creation. 





catalog. Write today, 

HENRY FIELD 
Box 10 

Shenandoah, 


A SMALL FRUIT GARDEN 


FOR ONLY $2.00 


This colisction of fruit plants should be in every 
farmer's garden: 
25 Raspberries, choice of red or black. 
4 Gooseberries, 2-year-old plants. 
6 Currants, 22-year-old plants. 
5 Grapes of two varieties. 
100 Strawberries—The Dunlap. 
Send for price list on large orders. 


THE WATERLOO NURSERY 
BOX 414 W, WATERLOO, 1OWA 


LOVER: 


fowa Grown 

Recleaned 
TESTED 

and i Also Mammoth Alsike 

and Alfalfa Clover, , Blue Gi: 

prices. New is the time te buy. Ack for samples 

dustrated casnbne of Haris weed Gentioa. Sends 

iowa pray re) Deo oes ree. 


ALFALFA SEED 


Grown in pr ee! I County, lowa 
I have a Mmited quantity of Turkestan Alfalfa seed 
for sale that has been grown on my own farm. The 
feld that produced it ie 9yearsold. Send forsample. 
4. W. UHL, R. 2, Bronson, lowa 


Butte Co,, Se. Dak., Relinguishment For Sale 


Practically all level, 6 acres under cultivation; 
house and other improvements. Will make this a 
bargain if sold quick. For further particulars ad- 
dress ANDREW ARMSTRONG, 215 Sawyer St., 
Lead, South Dakota. 


Last Year’s Timothy Seed 


Tests 99.91%, 


germinates 96%. Free from 
any had weeds. At 143¢ per fb.; sacks 20c each. 
H. A. STROHBEHN, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
RS he 


OLD SEED CORN 


Why not plant corn that yon know will grow. I 
ve four varieties—can furn’ ear or shell corn. 
r seed has been tested and I will guarantee it. 
earn for my circular and price list. 
ANK J. RIST, Humboldt, Neb. 


2 aaa sn 

\ Recleaned, dependable, dry land, Jew- 

| ell Co. grown seed, Write for sample 
and prices. J. JACOBSON, Formese, Kanses. 

































IOWA FARMERS’ CLUBS MEET. 

The Iowa Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
held a most interesting meeting March 
6th and 7th, at Des Moines. A number 
of addresses of both inspirational and 
practical character were given. The list 
of speakers included many of those who 
are in the closest touch with the agricul- 
ture of the state—Professor Holden, 
Henry Waliace, F. D. Steen, M. L. Bow- 
man, H. M. Cottrell, A. Sykes, Mrs. 
Ashby, Reverend Lyles, and others. Much 
of the time was devoted to perfecting the 
organization. After much discussion, the 
following constitution was adopted: 

Preamb!le.—Realizing that the best in- 
terests of farmers’ clubs throughout the 
state demand better organization, and 
that unity of action promotes the great- 
est good to the greatest number, there- 
fore, to combine unity of action in the 
betterment of our local organizations, we 
do hereby adopt the following constitution 
and by-laws. 

Name.—The name of this organization 
shall be The Iowa Association of Farm- 
ers’ Clubs. 

Object.—The object of this association 
shall be to promote and encourage the 
organization and development of farmers’ 
clubs, and to develop better moral, edu- 
cational, social and financial conditions 
throughout the state. 

fficers.—The officers of this association 
shall consist of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and state or- 
ganizer, who shall constitute the execu- 
tive board of the association. 

Duties of the President.—The duties of 
the president shall be to preside at all 
meetings of the association, and to per- 
form such duties as are usual to the office 
of the president. In the absence of the 
president, the vice-president shall per- 
form the duties of his office. 

Duties of the Secretary.—It shall be 
the duty of the secretary to attend all 
meetings of the association or the execu- 
tive committee, keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings, take charge of and preserve all 
papers, documents, and other property of 
the association, to keep a roll of mem- 
bers, issue notice of meetings, and con- 
duct such correspondence and perform 
such other duties as are usual to the of- 
fice of the secretary. 

Duties of the Treasurer.—It shal] be 
the duty of the treasurer to receive all 
moneys, and pay out the same on written 
order of the secretary, approved by the 
president. He shall keep a correct ac- 
count of all moneys received and ex- 
pended; he shall each year at the annual 
meeting present an itemized report show- 
ing the receipts and the expenditures for 
the year, accompanied by properly signed 
vouchers for such expenditures, and sub- 
mit his books and accounts to the execu- 
tive committee for auditing. 

Duties of the State Organizer.—It shall 
be the duty of the state organizer to an- 
swer all appeals and requests for the or- 
ganization of clubs. 

Duties of the Executive Committee.— 
The executive committee shall make all 
contracts, approve all bills, and at the 
close of the year audit the accounts of 
the treasurer, name time and place of 
meeting, arrange programs, provide for 
the organization of new c!ubs, and in al 
respects act as the executive of the as- 
sociation. 

Legislative Committee.—A _legis!ative 
committee shall be appointed or elected, 
whose duty it is to keep in touch with 
state and national legislation, and report 
the same to the club. 

Membership.—Any local farmers’ club 
may join this association by signing the 
constitution and by agreeing to suport 
the rules and regulations made in pursu- 
ance therof, and by paying into the treas- 
ury an annual fee of 25 cents for each 
member cf their ciub sixteen years of 
age or over. Any person of good moral 
character may become a member whether 
he belongs to a local club or not, by sign- 
ing the constitution, and by paying into 
the treasury an annual fee of 25 cents. 

Honorary membership may be conferred 
without fee or dues in consideration of 
eminent character and service. The re- 
cipient shall not be entitled to vote or 
hold office, but may take part in all dis- 
cussions. 

Amendments.—The constitution may be 
amended at any regular meeting of the 
association by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, notice of such amend- 
ment having been given one month pre- 
viously. 

The following by-laws were adopted: 

Article 1.—The parliamentary proceed- 
ings of this association shall be governed 
by Roberts’ rules of order. 

Article 2.—A quorum to transact busi- 
ness at any regular meeting shall con- 
sist of ten members, but a less number 
may adjourn. 

Article 3.—An order of business shall 
be established by the executive board, 
which may be changed by a majority vote 
of the members present. 

Article 4.—Officers shall be elected for 
one year, and shall continue in office un- 
til their successors are elected and their 
acceptance obtained. 

Article 5.—The membership of any 
member who fails to pay his annual dues 
within three months from date of the 
annual! meeting shall be discontinued, and 
such persons shall not again be entitled to 
membership except by payment of 25 
cents, and upon a two-thirds vote of the 
members present. 

Article 6.—These by-laws may be 
amended at any regular meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present. 

About thirty delegates were present 
from the different farmers’ clubs of the 
state. In the two days’ meeting they 
came to know each other quite well, and 
at the close, on March 7th, the prevail- 
ing sentiment seemed to be that the or- 
ganization of farmers’ clubs should be 
strenuously pushed. The clubs. at’ pres- 
ent on the books of the secretary are as 
follows: “ . 

Albion Farmers’ Club, Albion; - Ashton 
‘Township Farmers’ Club, Onawa; Concord 
Agricultural Club, Marion; Country Life 
Club, Gowrie; Country Life Club, Lanyon; 


“Flour City” Tractor 





1911 " 











The GOLD MEDAL Winner 











Did you observe our Gold Medal record the past four years in the Winni- 


peg Contest? 


Did you note in the 1911 Contest, the “Flour City” carried of the Gold 
Medal in the Kerosene Class, with as much grace as it did with Gasoline? 

Did it ever occur to you that there must be some good, deep-rooted rea- 
son, that would enable the “Flour City” to continually carry off the highest 


prizes in these contests? 


Did it ever dawn on your mind that a tractor equipped with four-cylinder 
t 


vertical motor and high drive wheels will admit of 


€ greatest power with the 


least weight; that the overhead valves opening direct into the cylinders is 
: seh 


worthy of honorable mention from an ex 


al st. 





Yr 


Did you ever grasp the fact that our bevel gear transmission with its high 
carbon steel gears and ball-thrust bearings, has proved in every way superior 
to any other construction in the field today? 

If you are not familiar with these fact and are really interested, send for our. 


Catalogue. 








KINNARD-HAINES CO., 858 44th Ave., No., Minneapolis, Minn. 











"THE farmer who knows the plain truth about 
paint is not at the mercy of either paint fakirs 


nor fake. painters. 


He knows what to ask for in 


his specifications and how to get what he specifies. 

The ‘Handy Book on Painting’’ gives in con- 
cise and practical form the plain facts about the 
most durable of all paint, made from 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


When competent help isn’t handy, the farmer who under 
stands paint can do a pretty good job himseff, especially 
on the small painting, such as fences, sheds and tools. 


Ask for Farm Hel 


No. 593 and if there are 


children in your family. or your nvighbor's fam- 
ily, ask for the Dutch Boy Painter's Book for 


the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





Buffalo 








La 
ines, Gurrants, 


green n in lowa. 





[WRAGG NURSERY CO. 


312 Good Block, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Stock Apple, Cherry, Peac 


Blac 


CAROLINA POPLAR—ALL SIZES-—LARGE STOCK : 
SPECI ALTIES Wragg Cherry and Jonathan Apple, one and two-year-old for commercial plant- 

“ ing. We are the introducers and headquarters for Wragg Cherry. We grow a 
complete line. Submit list of wants for quotations, Ask for our new catalogue. Largest Ever- 











Farmers’ Literary Club, Williamsburg; 
Head Grove Rural Life Club, Clarion; 
Hayes Township Farmers’ Club,’ Storm 
Lake; Harris Grove Farmers’ Club, Lo- 
gan; Jefferson-Lincoin Farmers’ Club, 
Grimes; Mid-Country Club, Washington; 
Maple Valley Farmers’ Club, Mapleton; 
Men’s Club of Good Hope and Mt. Olive, 
Cherokee; North Lincoln Farmers’ Club, 
, Winterset; Progressive Farmers Club of 
Reeders’ Milis, Logan; Practical Farmers’ 
Club, Springville; Packwood Corn Club, 
Packwood; Picayune Farmers’ Club, 
Woodbine; Roland Agricultural Club, Ro- 
land; Hayes Township Grange, Storm 
Lake; Pieasant Grove Farmers’ Club, 
Ames; North Star Farmers’ Club, Ames; 
South. Sherman Farmers’ Club, Blencoe; 





Union Farmers’ Club, Missouri Valley; 





Willow Valley Farmers’ Club, Logan; 
West Side Farmers’ Club, Mondamin. 

The officers of the association are as 
follows: President, C. W. Hunt, of Lo- 
gan; vice-president, F. D. Steen, of West 
Liberty; treasurer, B. F. Pierpont, of 
Springville, secretary, Fred A. Nysewan- 
ger, of Onawa. 


For Sale—Best Quality Recleaneaé 


RED CLOVER SEED 


$12.00 bushel. Samples free. 
Ss. L. TOMPKINS, Palatine, Lliineis 


> PACKETS of Garden Seeds and one We box 
e) of Germikil (Roup Remedy) for%i1.00. Cate- 
log free. AYE BROS., Blair, Neb., Seed Corn Cea 
ter of the World. Free catalogue. Box No. 2. 
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Big News Book FREE 


ull of big photographs—U. 8. and State 
Experiments, estimonial, facts, — and 
100 points you'll be glad to know about 
this genuine 20th Century 
Wonder— 









| Separator & Engine 
a in One Machine! 


You'll be astonished at low 
price, delivered with demonstra- 
tion. Strongest guarantee of 
dependability. — sages 
Skims faster than 10 men ca: 
milk. Bowl runs without slight. 
est vibration. Needs no watch- 
128- When Milking’s Dene 
—Stimming’s 
One size for any size — 
Thousands in satisfacto: 
everywhere. Can t “in 
your okPhand-crank machine. 
Book tells —4 Write cl 
eure, Address 
Morton Decker, 


Standard Separator 0. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





















262 Reed Street, 
Be Sure To Ask For 





The lw Cys C a Silo 
For Modern Farms 


a - ere an aseui success. 
ion for you to settle now is whet 
kind of Slot to get. 


cheapestin the end os _ Eqeriatiea Sig 


builtof Denison's Angle Cot and 
Curved Hollow Clay Blocks - is now 
recognized as the best most modera 
form of Silo construction known. 

Rust . Wind Proof, Frost 
Proof, Moisture Proof, Fire Proof. 
Needs no peinting or ce ena 





Thousands built \ 

last season. Recommended b 

Agricultura! Colleges. 

Denison's Hollow Clay 

Silo blocks are 

blocks. Made in 

Angle cut or curved. wo 

SAMPLE BLOCKS FREE ete 
fore our ¥ ooo re 3984 

has none \ get®. <9 ° 
felt h him to t iy. usand we \o 
will eend sample biocks free. 

Mason City Brick A Tile 


501 Huntley St,, Mason City, ta. 


THE HINGE-D00R 
BUILT JS. T L fa] 


OF FIR 
ONE-PIECE 
STAVES— 

















half-inch tongues and groovcs— 
heavy all-steel dvor-frame— 
hinges form ladder—billet steel 
hoops—a silo with every con- 
vevience and built to last a life- 


time. Write for catalog 
NEBRASKA SILO COMPANY 
Box 17 LINCOLN. NEBR. 
Kansas Branch: Continental Creaim- 
‘o.. Box 17, Te = han 
rtd wr Branch ello Bros. 
Hos 17. Maryville, Mo 


The Silo eRe tT 


ore you bug investiga [--R ea Silo 
that's different—the Silo pte ms a 7 
—the one that's now acknowledged to be 
the most Perfect Silo on the market. 
e Des Moines Silo 
Is made of finest lumber—thoroughly 
creosoted, that means-it’s weather-proof 
—rot-proof---mvisture-proof---needs no 
painting--double anchors make it wind: 
yy spring in hoop--loosen or 
hten hoops automatically--has inside 
hoop that gives additional strength. 
Write for Free Cata 
‘’ Find vk more about this m 
ern silo before you buy-see all the 
new features and improvements. 
re? Harder Patent 
0. 627732. H. C. Hargrove, Pres., 
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Des Moines Silo Company 
‘W FStation Des Moines, ta. 





FIRE FROST PROOF-NO PAINT 


YOU MAY HAVE THE MATERIAL ON 
amt YOUR OWN FARM. YOU CAN BUILD WITH 
COMMON = os BEING IN 


WD HU YOUR PM BARR 


EITHER CEMENT OR TILE SILOS CARRIES HOOPS 
GATED THE WITH MALLEABLE SCREW COUPLINGS. ENTIRELY 
AROUND THE STRUCTURE. 


GLAZED TILE SIN ARN 


FREIGHT ALLOWED TO HOME TOWN 


HLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FROM THOSE WHO KNOW 


CEMENT &TILE SILO CO. KALAMAZOO MICH 


For Running seuanse Serasarows Dairyman, Take a Look at the 


“a, “Sec” Strite Governor Pulley 


It’s the original and “only 




















‘un 


Se thing” for driving cream sep- 
«§ rators with gasoline engines. 
=F Once tried, always used. 
$ 


Try one. Ask your dealer 
4 fora **Strite’’ or write us 
caress BP / = _ ct. Don’t take an imita- 


“snare GOVERNOR PULLEY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


start. z 
mow wood 


anes —Stvanat on 316 Se. 34 St., 












THE DAIRY 


DE LE LR GR BH 
Our nt tpi are inv'ted to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 





WANTED—A BOVINE BURNS. 


Our readers have all heard or read 
of Burns, the great detective, who 
seems to be able by a sort of intuition 


to smell out murder or any other kind 
of crime and wrong-doing, and furnish 
the evidence that will convict the 
wrong-doer when he has finally been 
arrested. 

What a great many of our readers 
and farmers generally who are en- 
gaged in dairying need is a bovine 
Burns, something or somebody who 
can detect the cows that steal the 
honest profits by not returning a suf- 
ficient quantity or quality of milk to 
pay the farmer the cost price of the 
grain and forage they consume. If 
any one thing has been settled in the 
dairy industry, it is that where there 
has been no Burns about, whether in 
the college or the experiment station 
or on the farms, about one-third of the 
cows fail to pay for their winter’s 
board or even their summer’s keep; 
that about another third on an aver- 
age about pay the cost of their keep; 
and that the entire profit of the herd 
is made up on the other third, which 
pay the farmer a profit on the feed he 
sells to them or gives to them. When 
this upper third fails to make up the 
loss of the lower third, the farmer is 
really running a manure factory. And 
where this upper third pays for the 
stealings of the lower third and some- 
thing over, that something over is the 
farmer’s profit on the herd, which, if 
divided among the entire number in 
the herd will ordinarily be a very 
small one. 

This matter has been tested out in 
many stations and in numberless 
herds in every state in the Union; and 
if our readers will not take our word 
for it, then they are a “faithless and 
unbelieving generation.” But, you 
say, does not the farmer who milks 
the cows know what cows are paying 
him? If he does not know, he should. 
Well, the fact of the matter is that 
as a rule he does not know. To get 
the quantity of milk given during the 
year would be an easy matter. A man 
would simply have to weigh it; but 
the trouble is that the quantity is only 
one element in the problem. The 
quality, the percentage of butter-fat 
in each cow’s milk, is the other deter- 
mining factor. Can not the farmer 
find this out for himself without hiring 
a bovine detective? Yes, if he will; 
but the trouble is that he ordinarily 
will not. By investing in a Babcock 
test, a pair of scales, a pad of paper, 
and a pencil, weighing each milking 
and testing it, or having it tested for 
him once a week, he can find out; but 
the trouble is, he will not, as a rule, 
do it. 

Therefore, ‘the only practical way 
seems to be to hire a bovine Burns; 
that is, to form a cow-testing associa: 
tion of say thirty herds, or twenty: 
five, and employing some young fel- 
low who has had a couple of years in 
college, and is ordinarily smart and 
entirely honest, to spend a day in each 
month with each herd, milk the cows 
or see them milked, weigh the milk, 
and test it for fat. He will also ex- 
amine the records of the herd for the 
month, which you are supposed to 
keep if you are going to employ a de- 
tective. % 

He can tell you whether you are 
making money or not. He can tell 
you which cows are not making any 
money, and which you ought to get 
rid of. He can do more than this: He 
can tell you whether you are feeding 
them properly, whether you are giv- 
ing them a balanced ration, or asking 
them to work miracles. 

These cow testing associations are 
being established here and there in 
different states, and, so far as we 
know, they have all proved exceeding- 
ly profitable. There have been a great 
many cows for sale in these territories. 
Some of them, we fear, are being sold 
to neighbors, which, so far as the 
community is concerned, is bad busi- 
ness, and so far as the individual is 
concerned is rather doubtful morals. 
A really first-class, up-to-date Chris- 
tian will not sell a poor cow to be 
used for dairy purposes. He might 
sell her to raise calves from, if he 
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Kept Sweet 
and Clean 


+ There’s nothing that will keep 
the churn so thoroughly clean, 
sweet, and sanitary as Old 
Dutch Cleanser. The fine 
particles cut away the grease 
and “butter-rims” 
instantly. Saves 
half the time 
and work. 

















Many other uses and 
full directions on 


large Sifter-Can 1 0c. 


= Old Dutch 
Cleanser 
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The Saginaw Silo—known and made famous as ‘The Silo 
With the All-Steel Door Frame’’—has taken another long 
step forward, outdistancing all competitors, in a new 
an complete Anchoring System. 

The Saginaw Anchoring System overcomes. the last 
objection to the stave Silo—the fear that the Silo will 

ever be blown down. 
The Hoop sup 


Saginaw Inner Anchoring 
the staves, should they become loose through b thie 
shrinkage of the staves, when the Silo is empty in sum- 
mer. It also affords a means of distributing against ail 
staves the anchoring cable strain. 

Saginaw Base Anchor makes the Silo immovable on 
the base—it roots the Silo to the foundation and makes the 
—— Anchoring System complete. 

our large factories—one of them the largest Silo plant 
in the world—are kept busy supplying the demand for Sag- 
inaw Silos. 
Write today fora copy of “The Building of a Silo,” a new, 
complete book with views showing the actual factory oper- 
ations; also treatise on silage. Ask for Circular — 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY 


iéconsed under 
rder Patent 
No. 


(43) 





aol Stumps Pulled . Lo te 






Quick and Easy (=<. 


Pulls an acre a day. It doubles land values. Enables you to 
grow crops instead of paying taxes on land that yields nothing. 


HERCULES 


More power than a tractor. 60 per cent lighter, 
400 per cent ssronger than cast fron puller. 30 
Gaye free trial year guarantee to replace, 
free, all castings that break from any cause 
whatever. Double safety ratchete insure safes 
ty to men and team. Accurate turning means 
light draft. Mail postal for free 

ing photos and letters from owners. 
ow to turn stump land into big 

money. Special introsuctery price proposition wil 
interest you. Wri 

HERCULES: Fe. "tO. 157—17th Bt. 

Cen terville, Towa 






























IMMUNES 
Healthy Hogs 
All Farmers Can 

immune Their 


4 We here offer a complete outfit, includ- 
Special Offer | ing syringe and enough Cholera Anti- 
toxin to thoroughly immune 30 healthy hogs for $15.00. 
Valuable Booklet Free. felling how toimmune healthy 
hogs, how to cure and care for sick hogs. Farmers, read it! 


DeVaux Antitoxin Co., Dept. Q 2, 42 Madison St., Chicago 


THE SIMPLEST, BEST PIG FORCEPS YET 


Don’t lose your pigs at farrowing time. My forcess 
will enable you to save them. No matter how the pD e 
are located you can get them with my forceps, aud witD- 
out injury to thesow. Equally as good for lambs. (OD 
pact, simple. strong, sanitary. Easytouse. All hog raie- 
ers who have used them say jog bong the best made. 
want you to know about and try them, Write me today 


RICHARD BROCKELSBY, Vail, lowa 


Own Hogs 
Saves Farmers 
Thousands 
of Dollars 
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Your Best Insurance 


against accident when driv- 
ing along dark roads is one 
of our famous Rayo Driving 
Lamps. 
Rayo Driving Lamps will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are smaller than 
other driving lamps, but 
have a magnifying power 
that throws a bright light 
many feet ahead, while the 
extra large ruby disc in the 
rear is readily discernible in 
any weather. 

Rayo Driving Lamps are fur- 
nished with double side bracket 
attacoments, to fit square or round 
posts. They can be used on all 
kinds of vehicles. 

In addition to Driving 
Lamps, the Rayo lize ine 
cludes Janterns of all styles, 
sizes and finishes—each the 
best of its particular kind. 
All are equipped with select- 
ed Rayo globes, with wicks 
— in burners ready to 
ight. 

Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular to any agency 
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You can bay 
an INDIANA SIL 

on our plan and 
never know you 
have spent a cent! 


tion ever of- 
- plan om usa tal for 
our specia our free 
book enti’ “Silo > Profits.” The 
book tells oni you nee have 
® Bilo and our pian tells HOW 
you can set a one. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 


The makersof Silos in the 

world. Address pene / entemonge 8 

384 Bids. n, Ind. 
poe Aes iponses Ta. 


* Indians 
“ Bilo Dien ‘Kansas City, Mo. 


— Silo Money 


8 prove to you that the cheapest 
- po Silo is the economical, easily 
erected and indestructible 


A. P. Grout 
Vitrified Tile 


SILO 


Concrete-filled and otherwise rein 
-orced. f against fire, weather, 
— and rot. Cannot collapse or 
Rat-proof and sani Keeps 
oustlage sweet; no expense tor up- 
keep. Guaranteed for 25 years. 
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‘ “Sino Facts” free. Write for valu- 
able book now. Agents wanted. 
WHITE HALL SEWER PIPE CO., 
WHITE HALL, ML... 


VERNIER SILO 


Built to Last 
One-Piece Fir Staves 
Collapsible Door 


that shuts air-tight, but does 
not stick, and opens so easily 
that a boy can handle it. The 
door frame is protected and 
strengthened by angle iron. 
You'll like this silo. Write to- 
day for our Silo Booklet. 


VERNIER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The “STAY THERE” 


Te ee Ear Markers 





105 OAK STREET 
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| found someone .who wanted to keep a 


cow a year on one-hundred-dollar land 
‘ for the chance of a calf; but if he does 
sell her, he ought to give the reason 
why she has been condemned. The 
straight way and the honest way is to 
fatten her for beef, and get her out of 
the business of robbing farmers who 
trust her with high-priced feed. 

Where you have a bovine Burns— 
in other words, a man in charge of 
a cow-testing association—there will 
not likely be many cows fed on corn 
and timothy hay. We don’t know, of 
course, but we have strong reasons 
for suspecting that many farmers have 
been feeding their cows just this way, 
and wondering why they don’t give 
down. They can’t, for the simple rea- 
son that you are not giving them the 
proper material out of which milk can 
be made in sufficient quangities to pay 
a profit. 

We have been harping on this string 
a long time. We have tried in every 
way to get farmers to weigh and test, 
but we do not-succeed very fast. We 
will now try to get them to form cow- 
testing associations and have some- 
body do it ofr them. This is probably 
in the end the cheapest way as well 
as the best way. You can not afford 
to keep these dead-beat boarders in 
years like this. There is likely to be 
a year like this every once in a while, 
and a good many years when all kinds 
of cow feed is scarce, and when the 
butter market is seriously injured by 
the fraudulent or honest sale of oleo- 
margarine. 





BLOCKED TEATS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“The two front teats of my cow 
seem to have a hard lump growing in 
them, a little ways from the bag. No 
milk can be gotten out of these teats 
at all. This cow is a full-blooded Dur- 
ham, and a very heavy milker. Is 
there any way to open up the milk 
passage? Would a calf be able to get 
the milk from the teats?” 


The three things which are most 
likely to block up teats are rounded 
chunks of clotted milk, warts on the 
inside of the teats, and calculi. Cal- 
culi are like small stones; they result 
from the mineral matter of milk be- 
ing precipitated and gathering togeth- 
er. To clear the milk passage of any 
of these three things, we would call 
in a veterinarian ‘He may use an in- 
strument known as a spring teat di- 
lator, with which to clear the milk 
passage of the particles blocking it, or 
perhaps he may, if the cow is dry, cut 
into the teat from the outside and 
clear the passage. When a man no- 
tices that the teats of his cow are 
blocked up, he should first try to get 
rid of the trouble by massaging. Then, 
if that fails, he should call in the vet- 
erinarian. No man, unless he has had 
much experience, should do much 
probing around in the teat trying to 
dislodge a calculus, a chunk of clotted 
milk, or a wart. 





UNCLE SAM’S COOK BOOK ON- 
CHEE 


Secretary Wilson has added another 
bulletin to the list of nutrition publi- 
cations, or so-called “cook books” is 
sued by the department and widely 
distributed. The latest one is on 
“Cheese and Its Economical Uses in 


the Diet” (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 487). 
Sincé cheese is one of the important 
agricultural products of the United 
States, and a foodstuff used in larger 
or smaller quantities in nearly every 
American home, Secretary Wilson has 
caused a study to be made and has 
published the results of the relative 
nutritive value of cheese and the ways 
in which it may be prepared for the 
table. Although cheese is so greatly 
liked, there has. been a widespread 
belief that it is not easily digested, 
and that it is the cause of physiolog- 
ical disturbances. Neither of these 
popular beliefs is substantiated by the 
results of the extended series of di- 
sestion éxperiments undertaken ard 
just completed by the department. In- 
deed, cheese was found to be very 
thoroughly digested and as easy of di- 
gestion as a comparable amount of 
meat. Supplementing the experiments 
as to the nutritive value of cheese, 
many tests have been made in prepar- 
ing cheese for the table, the purpose 
being to suggest dishes and combina- 
tions of such a character that cheese 





might replace other nitrogenous ma- 








WHY Concrete Barns Are Profitable 





First, icone are absolutely sanitary. A an ik ae peregsss means healthy cattle and 
horses, work done easier and quicker. 
Seeeom they are warm in winter, 


eea: 
‘Third, they are vermin-proof, Sre-proof, weather-proof, practically everlasting. 
These things are vitally patos ly They mean more than increased comfort and 
satisfaction, they mean actual money profits. 


LEHIG 


cool in summer, perfectly comfortable in all 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


When you decide to build a barn, granary, culvert or 
any other farm structure—remember to use LEHIGH 


Portland 


Cement. The LEHIGH trademark on every 


bag is your protection—your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Cement Book FREE. Tells just how to use cement for 
every farm purpose—how to test, mix, make the moulds, 


etc. Sent 


free on request. Address 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


(11 Mills—11,000,000 Barrels Capacity) 
524 People’s Gas Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 
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NOW to Make Sure 


of $75 for Five Hogs 


Get the top market price 
to the ve it it without oe incoeael tions. 
ree eee ee Srant worae aith SOWA WORM ROWDER 


pos. ¢ ne minute it reaches matu: 
You can do this eve: e 
we 
rove it on five of yous hogs. All your h 
make this a foot. 


to pi 
conditions ander: which 


© worms. 
laybe you don’t pealize this, and think 
it's worms—deadly, sickening worms, 
poison the blood. 
nsides—make him opén to 


lowa Worm Powder 


feed. lower the vigalit x 
digestion—rot the hog’s insi 


“Drives out worms— — wipes them entirely 
It is ow LS Ey out ont a oar 
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country. Nothing else likeit. Has saved 
hope of raising every pig 


ly that it is your only 
Hinety per cont 


meine rare on” Rts iOeras 
TEST feat you postpaid by next mall—in tine to commenoe He PAID 


towa srooK Fe FOOD comnany 


<<] Taken direct 
Convinced thousands at tate Fain 


<) roby is killi our hogs. But 
yee wae tee of Bee 
-y ruin 
disease. 


in ene to three feeds” 


has AI 
F eho ap po Proves almost instant- 








S JEFFERSON, IOWA 
fey Aga ‘Shows intestines filled with worms. This exhibit 
Statement of Austin Houck, who owned this pig, sent free. 








terial and fat when desirable. The 
bulletin discusses cheese making, enu- 
merates the more common kinds of 
cheese used in American homes, gives 
a few sample bills of fare in which 
cheese dishes are substituted for meat, 
tells how to make home-made cheeses, 
and gives forty-one recipes for cheese 
dishes and sauces, which are cer- 
tain to prove very attractive to Amer- 
ican housewives. 

Meat is a wholesome, staple food 
which we all like, yet most house- 
keepers at one time or another are in- 
terested to know. about foods which 
will take the place of meat. Cheese 
naturally suggests itself for such uses 
since it resembles meat in food value 
and is a savory food. Experiment and 
experience have shown that it can be 
thus used and that the daily fare may 
meet all demands as regards the nour- 
ishment it supplies, and at the same 
time be economical. This matter is 
taken up in the bulletin and sugges- 
tions made which should help the 
housewife in planning her meals. 

The bulletin may be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., United 
States Department of Agriculture. 














on 
Hogs 


Kills lice, keeps skin healthy, disinfects against 
disease. Holds three gallons of Verminall 

rease. Cost for using one year is $2.00 for 
average herd. This machine will grease the hog 
on every part of the body, around head, in ears, 
under jowls, back of bams, and the hog does the 
work. Write for price, circular and guarantee. 


SHERMAN HOG GREASER CO. 
109 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

















HIDES TANNED FOR 
COATS AND ROBES 


ke 
pacer $10 to $15 to you. 

The great savings we make 
our customers, which makes 
every customer a pleased one, 
has built us up the largest 
custom tanning business in 
the country. No name is so 
well and favorably known to 
farmers and stockmen aa the 
name COWNIE, which for fifty 
years has stood for fair and 
Square dealings. 

We will be pleased to send 
= an attractive booklet giv- 5 
ng prices for doing our work, 
and showing the saving we can make you; also, tell- 
ing you how tocare for hides, how tos ip, snd eae 
other valuable information. Sent Free. Write tod 

i 109 2d St.. Des 
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Feed the best—it pays 


OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


protein yp eed 
Every acm sn be shouid have our free booklet, 

Science of Feeding. 

F.W. BRODE COo., 


iCAS 


Memphis, Tenn. 








For Horses, Mares or Mules 


diseased with poll evil. fistula or 
cancer warts. 80% 27, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
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SOUTHERN COW RATION. 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“With the following feeds available, 
what shall I feed milk cows to get the 
best results for the expense incurred: 
Prairie hay $9 per ton; bran $1.50 per 
hundred; cottonseed 80 cents a hun- 
dred; corn 75 cents per bushel?” 

Surely this correspondent can get 
cottonseed meal at $30 per ton or less. 
If so, a good, cheap ration for a 1,000- 
pound cow giving twenty pounds of 
milk would be prairie hay twenty 
pounds (or all she will eat), cottonseed 
three pounds, corn two pounds, and 
cottonseed meal two pounds. If cot- 
tonseed meal can not be had, and only 
the feeds mentioned in the foregoing 
are available, one of the best rations 
would be prairie hay twenty pounds, 
cottonseed six pounds, and bran three 
pounds. We do not altogether like 
this ration, because both cottonseed 
and bran are laxative. If this ration 
does not prove too loosening, it should 
be good. It could be cheapened by 
feeding more of the cottonseed and 
less of the bran. If the cottonseed 
gets to disagreeing, corn might be sub- 
stituted for it, but ,with corn at 75 
cents per bushel, we would not use 
much of it. Cottonseed at 80 cents 
per hundred is a cheap source of both 
the muscle builders and the heat and 
fat formers. 





A WORD FROM A DAIRY LAYMAN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 2d, under 
the head of “Creamery Promoters,” 
by Mr. Barney, we note he says: “In- 
asmuch as a number of plants that 
have been built by promoters are now 
standing idle, we feel it our duty to 
again issue a warning to the public. 
These promoters appear to be more 
interested in building and equipping 
plants to be sold to local stockholders 
at an exorbitant price than they are 
in the welfare of the dairy industry.” 

The writer has seen several just 
such plants that have been erected 
where there was not sufficient. interest 
in dairying to support such ‘a plant, 
and it would appear that the movement 
was ill-advised. Am glad that your 
valued paper is interested in correct- 


_ ing this evil. Now, here is another 


side: The writer recently met the 
managers of the creameries of Man- 
chester, Masonville and Plainfield, 
lowa, and each of these men stated 
that at their factory fully one hundred 
had quit the gathered cream method 
and gone back to whole milk, and it 
is estimated that on the territory front 
Manchester to Plainfield fully 1,,000 
farmers have done the same. 

Now, inasmuch as under the influ- 
ence of the promoters of the use of 
farm separators, these farmers were 
induced to leave the whole milk fac- 
tory and pursue a new and untried 
method, and then, after years of test- 
ing, and so becoming conversant with 
both, they go back (as far as they have 
opportunity) to the old. Are we not, 
also, forced to conclude that the pro- 
moters of this system are much more 





interested in the profits than in the 
prosperity of dairying, or in the dairy 
farmer. 

I trust you easily perceive that with 
the one thousand farm separators idle 
on the territory named that dealing 
with the farmer individually has en- 
abled the promoters to misplace the 
machine and thereby damage the dairy 
industry to a much greater extent than 
has the placing of the whole milk 
plant in territory where that system 


was not useful. 
GEO. V: FOWLER. 
Blackhawk County, Iowa. 





PASTURE QUESTIONS. 


An Iowa correspondent -writes: 

“I want to seed-a timothy meadow 
with blue grass for permanent pas- 
ture. How should it be done? How 
much seed should be sown to the 
acre? Should it be allowed to lie on 
top of the ground on the sod, or should 
it be harrowed or disked in? When 
should it be done? I want to do this 
this year.” 

Blue grass sprouts best when sown 
early in the spring. Alternating peri- 
ods of low and rather high tempera- 
ture help this grass to germinate best. 
Our correspondent may, therefore, if 
he wishes, sow the blue grass as early 
as convenient. As to whether he 
should later harrow or disk it in de- 
pends altogether on the character of 
his timothy meadow. He should en- 
deavor to get the blue grass lightly 
covered with moist soil. We would 
use four or five pounds of the very 
best blue grass seed to the acre. 

As a general rule, we do not advise 
the seeding of blue grass. The blue 
grass seed does not germinate very 
satisfactorily, and the plant generally 
comes in of its own accord. We should 
think that it would be worth while for 
this correspondent to consider seeding 
with his blue grass a mixture of two 
pounds of orchard grass, two pounds 
of red clover and two pounds of alsike 
clover to the acre. 





MINK FARMING. 


The raising of wild animals for their 
fur is a subject of much interest to 
many persons. This is evidenced by 
the number of requests for informa- 
tion that are addressed to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
department has no publication on the 
mink, but the Biological Survey offers 
the following practical hints on mink 
farming: 

Minks should be kept in the propor- 
tion of one male to five or six females, 
and each breeding female should have 
a separate pen. Rutting begins about 
the middle of February, and the young 
are born about the middle of April. 
The male should be kept by himself 
except at mating time, when he should 
be admitted to the female’s pen for 
about one day. The females must be 
kept separate, or they will be likely to 
kill each other’s young. The male 
will also kill them if he has a chance. 

Bread and sweet milk, corn mush 
and milk, or corn mush cooked with 


Trade Your Old Separator 


for a New One 


Here’s 








Our We Will Take 
Off, a Old Cream 
parator as Part ye 
er ment for Our Brand Ne 


1912 Economy Chief 


Positively the Highest Grade, Closest Skim. 
ming Cream Separator Ever Manufactured, 












Don’t let your old, worn out cream separator stand in the 
way of your getting anew big business machine like the 
Economy Chief. The price of butter is high and likely to 
be higher, and you need a big, close skimming, re. 
separator to get the big profits. 

We will make you a trade. If you have an old cream’ 
separator of any make that is out of repair, Scod to run or 
will not run at all, we will take it off your hands as at 
payment for a big, brand new Economy Chief. Fur 
more, we will make you a good liberal and fair propos. 
tion. Write us at once for particulars. 


Regular $70.00 Separator | FOR ONLY 


Actual fact! Only $27.65—full and complete - 
purchase price—for the big Economy Chief Cream 
Separator, absolutely ,Proven by expert tests and 
of t to be the closest skimming — 


aad cet aie ae 
the market ‘SKIMN KIMMIN NG ¢ CAPACITY. 300 POUNDS 








Shipped Direct From Factory. 


That's the secret of our amazingly low prices. You only pay one small profit—the actual facto 
profit. No dealers’, agents’ or jobbers’ profits for you to pay whatever. You pay only the 
bottom price. Consequently we can save you from $40.00 to $50.00 on any capacity machine you want, 





Furthermore, we will positively ship you the Economy Chief Cream 
Separator on sixty days’ trial. Give it a good hard test on your farm for 
sixty days before you decide to keep it. Then if you don’t think it the 
BEST EVER, simply send it back to us and it won't cost you a cent. 


Send Today—At Once—For Free Booklet No. 65W75 


Be cure to send your name and address at once—tod for the Economy Chief Booklet 
en 65 W75 and the full particulars of our great exchange offer and bargain prices. Postal card 
will do. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 




















bits of meat in it, is the best steady 
food. Meat (which may be of a very 
cheap kind) or fish should’ be provided 
about twice a week. Feed once a day, 
except females that are suckling their 
young, which should be fed twice. Pro- 
vide fresh water regularly. Do not 
salt the food. Keep pans clean, and 
feed only as much as the animals will 
eat up clean at each feeding. 

Pens should be five or six feet 
square, the sides of smooth wide 
boards cut four feet long and set up 
with the lower end resting on a foot- 
ing of stone or concrete eighteen inch- 
es in the ground. The sides may be 
of heavy wire netting instead of the 
boards, but in that case the top would 
need to be netted, or the animals will 
climb out. Pens may be built econom- 





ically in groups of four or more. The 
floor of the pen should be the bare 
ground. 

Boxes about two by one and a half 
by one and a half feet in size should 
be provided for nests, and should have 
hinged lids so as to allow their being 
opened and examined. The boxes may 
be outside the pens, bolted to the 
fence, with a hole in the fence and 
box to admit the animals. Boxes should 
be three or four inches above the 
ground, and should be as dark as pos- 
sible, with a hole four inches in diam- 
eter for the entrance of the minks. A 
boarded-up passageway is an excel- 
lent device to insurance darkness in- 
side the nest box. Fine straw or hay 
should be provided.—United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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plant my Sent and ant syranciy on this assertion: ‘‘There is no bet- 
‘ream qe id at even more than double the money than 
my. Galloway h-In- Si Machine.” Now if that’s true, you want to 
know it, don’t you? I know it is true 
Separator in my own factory in Waterloo. And I have peoee « cage here in 
my factory and on my three big farms exe tts standard ma 
Separators on the market. I have put thema jongside of the wey nthe and Wi 
Ee beyond the shadow of a doubt that there is no better Separator under 
sun than my “‘Bath-In-Oil’’. Will you test one of my machines 


Free for 90 Days’ Trial On Your Farm 


z tor until you are sure of both high quality and low price. Do 

this: Send for my Catalog. Select the machine you want to test i ae, risk. I 

will ship it. You set it up and run it alongside any ater for 30 to 90 da: ’ 

my prices with others; then decide. If, y ou say so, my Bandtater ‘and tell me 

how you ‘would like to pay. If you say “Do, ship it back 
penny. 


use I make every Galloway 
of Cream 


Com 7 
at my expense—both ways— : i from the 


My Special Offer To 10 Men 


or more in every township, I believe, is the most liberal offer 
ever made on a Cream Separator in the history of the indus- 
try. If you are one of these ten or more men who ariswer 
this promptly my offer will save you $21.25 to $45.00. You can 
run one of my Bath-In-Oil Machines 30 to 90 days at my ris sk 
in competition with any other Separator. If you say ‘no’— 
return Separatoi at my expense—you will not be out a penny. 


,Why Pay the Dealer $21.25 To $45 More? 


Of course the Dealer in your town may be a nice —. and jit 
may be pleasant to have him greet you with a cheery ‘‘how-dy -do”’, 
when you go in his store. But how much are you oo willing t8 to 
5 pay him in cold, hard cash for his conversation? Is it worth $21 5 
$45 to you? Now you know full well that if I sold my Bath-in-Oil 
Separator through Dealers, you would have to pay much more for 
w the dealer is not in business for his health. 
profit, besides paying rent, clerk hire and all 
store expenses. Yet he wouldn’t add one penny to the value of my 
tor—not one single penny! Now, no Dealer can sell you a 
joway Separator, because I sell only direct from my factory at 
one pone profit. By doing this and manufacturing in enormous 
quantities at lowest possible Psy isn’t it just as plain as day 
why I can save you $21.25 there any reason on 
why you should not save money by direct 
Manuf: jufacturer? 
































My Big Free Offer Is Open To All 


This big broad offer is made to every farmer in the land, I don’t care where you live 
or what Lm mgt oy compare mine with. If it doesn’t prove equal to the best 
the other makes, if it doesn’t prove that it has i 
other separator, if it doesn’t skim as closely, as easi:y and give as 
service as any other cream separator—if I don’t save you from 
deal—there will be no deal. 
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13-KS Galloway Station, Waterico, Ia. g 


Pless oun es send me uae FREE. I have checked what to send: 








ve ghat I say about Golloway's Bathin-Oil Separator Get my Big Free Sep- Special Offer to Ten Men or Mor sin toa. 
— w ~~ name pink 8 y 1 parator. Get my Bi 'Pp- er to Ten Men or More in Every Township. 
Wm. Galloway Will Trust You rom U My Offer to 10 or More Men in Each Town- and 
~ + ang | yy my a oo a fae trial. Galloway’s Big Free Canadian New Seed Oats Offer 
Wonderful Oats Book filled aah ‘Priesioss Information. | 
My brother Jim and I own three sections of land in Canada OTE—P “xX” both of the above [ ] 
ge which we make a ay | of growing a Wonderful, lace an in one or of the above [ J squares. 
New, Imported rted Northern Oat that we want to intro- 
~ dace on a orery Sore in the United States. In order to Name ee 
plendid, big. hardy, Northern-grown Oats Naiae .. 4.20.05 Jsseseceescececceenseveseuesesesesece eveee 
now, 0 ¢ Special readers of this fo "ren I have arranged 
Pete t wapety— SEER tos 4 tDraer who Spreader Offer enor More Men in WR asses cccetesgneseetacnaptenteans R. F. D...cccccccccece 
Bast pee. re ee mak ing Rie o eating ee f for M More 0 = Bors Sais, Wilts i EAT wee us? Gd. a a ee r] ws : : a 
and triple your Crop wit ‘amous, Regenereted 5 Swedis 5 germinate nearly an 
Yielded 75 to 141 bushels to acre in this country COUMRY....ccccesecrescccsceresccsccccccccoccss State.....cccccccese 


WM. GALLOWAY, President, William Galloway Co.,*** "$see-420"" 






(You will also get My 140-Page,5-Color General Line Catalog—Free} 
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11. MS OF NEWS 


the scarcity of feed has made it neces- 
¢or many stockmen in the west to 











sary f 

ast grain this year for the first time. 

“ag wes South Dakota many herds 

, now jiving on grain and mill feeds, 

arthout ighage of any kind. 

vi 

owing to the seriousness of the seed 
n situation, the principal western rail- 

. apg i] run seed corn trains as soon as 

nee can yet competent men to man them. 

s nkers. grain merchants, and business 

es of all kinds are displaying posters 

Movwng attention to the importance of 

esting the seed corn at once. 

‘he \merican Medical Association has 

cued a pamphlet which contains a list 

” most of the patent preparations which 


heen condemned by the United States 
unsafe to use. 





hav 


pureau of Chemistry as 

We presume that a copy of this pamphlet 
can be obtained free by. addressing the 
smerican Medical Association, Chicago, 
il. It should be in every home. 


Mr. Rex Beresford, a recent graduate 
of the lowa Agricultural College, has been 
<eected to have immediate charge of the 


movement to promote the beef cattle in- 
dustry in Iowa, The last legislature ap- 
propriated $7,500 for this purpose. It 
seems to be the intention to make some 


investigation of the industry this sum- 
ner, and toward fall conduct an educa- 
jjonal campaign. 


\it. Grove, Mo.—It has been a very hard 
winter here, more snow than has fallen 
any winter for years. Early sown wheat 
ioks fairly well, but the late wheat was 
hadiy hurt by the hard freezing weather 
- in the winter. It was unusual that 











ariy 
on had a snow this year before there was 
rost. All feeds are scarce and high 
$18, corn 80 cents, oats 75 cents, 
\ $9, potatoes $2, wheat 99 cents.— 





‘ Robinson. 


nas + 


Constitutional Convention, which 
en in session in Ohio for some time, 
acted favorably upon the proposition 
iy issue state bonds in the sum of $50,- 
(00,00), the money to be used in building 
a system of roads from county to county. 
The (hio roads are now more than 25 per 
improved, that is, hard roads of one 
yy another. The large majority in 
if this $50,000,000 bond issue indi- 
that the farmers of that state have 


has 











Automatic 


Vacuum Gleaner 
With 

An Entirely 
New 
Principle 















A Thorough << 

Vacuum Cleaner | 

Getting 

Every 

Particle ae 

of Dust / 

From e 

theBody | 

ofthe | 

Carpet 

and even from beneath the carpet—may be eas- 
lly handled by a child—used like a carpet sweeper 
yet 4 most efficient Vacuum Cleaner. The Nu- 
Plan is equipped with our indestructible dia- 





iragm pumps (not a bellows) which have made 
the“ Automatic” Vacuum Cleaners famous the 
world over for years. This exclusive diaphragm 
pumping device insures greater suction and much 
longer life than any other type. Don’t take up 
sour carpets and rugs—clean them on the floor 
with the NuPlan. Send for full information, or 
better still, send $15.00 for sample. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfactorily. We pay all 
freight charges. Agents wanted every- 
Where. Write today for illustrated booklet. 

ALTOMATIC VACUUM CLEANER Co. 
E. 434 Street, Bloomington, Ill. 


SILOS AT PRICES DEFY- 
ING COMPETITION 


Compare our prices with the 
prices of other manufacturers, 
tells the story in regard to price. 
We make our Silos of the finest 
Materials and guarantee the 
workmanship and material to be 
first class. We allow you to in- 
spect the Silo at your station 
before making settlement of any 
kind, which surely will take 
care of the matter of quality. 
We do not belong to the Silo 
Combine. Write for free book- 
let and price list. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 


























297 Endicott Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN, 











All Metal Silos 


(PATENTED) 

Direct from Factory. A Jezunnent 
strauctureadds value to your farm—not a 
liability, but an asset. A clean, sa: 
container of silage. Allsizes. Guaran- 
teed fordurability. You know the 
troubles with the other kinds, F 
CATALOG. Address nearest 
H. W. HARRY MFG. CO . Dept.C 
KANSAS CITY, MO., AND MASSILLON, OHIO 
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become thoroughly convinced that good, 
permanent roads pay. 


An Iowa State College cow, Geneseo 
Belle Polka Dot No. $4910, has just broken 
all lowa records for a week’s production 
of milk and butter-fat. In seven days 
she gave 732.3 pounds of milk, containing 
27.245 pounds of butter-fat, of a quality 
that would make 34.056 -pounds of 80 per 
cent butter. Only nine cows in the world 
have ever surpassed this butter-fat rec- 
ord for a week, and of those nine only 
one excelled Geneseo Belle in the amount 
of milk produced. The best day’s milk 
production in Geneseo Belle’s test was 
108.8. pounds, which is the equivalent of 
between thirteen and fourteen gallons. 
Her best buter-fat day gave a production 
of 5.074 pounds of 80 per cent butter. 

A subscriber sends us a clipping from 
a Scotch paper which tells the story of 
the sale of the Clydesdale stallion, Baron 
of Buchlydie, at the town of Ayr, Scot- 
land, for the sum of $47,500. The story 
is an interesting one. This horse was the 
joint property of Wm. Dunlop. and James 
Kilpatrick. They purchased him as a 
three-year-old in 1902 for $3,750. Two 
years ago they quarreled concerning the 
ownership, and after three trials in court 
they decided to settie it by selling the 
horse, and, as might be expected under 
these circumstances, the bidding was most 
spirited. He was finally bought for the 
price named by an unknown gentleman, 
who, after the sale, announced himself 
as acting for Mr. Dunlop. 





Contrary to what seems to be a general 
belief, the precipitation over the corn 
belt during the months of January and 
February was less than the normal in- 
stead of being above. At only two sta- 
tions in the upper Mississippi valley and 
in the Missouri valley did the precipita- 


tion in January reach normal. One of 
these stations was at Cairo, Ill., where 
the normal was exceeded by .31 of an 


inch, and the other at Sioux City, Iowa, 
where the normal was exceeded by .44 of 
an inch. During the month of February, 
the precipitation was below norma! at all 
stations in the upper Mississippi valley 
and in the Missouri valley, except at Du- 
buque, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa: Spring- 
field, Mo.,°-and in Kansas and Nebraska. 
At almost every point in the Mississippi 
and Missouri river valleys, the tempera- 
ture was much below normal during both 


May ist, 2d and 3d will witness the 
holding of the fourth annual Purdue egg 
shew,:at Purdue University, according to 
recent announcements of the poultry de- 
partment at the Lafayette institution, 
and Professer A. G. Phillips is confident 
that the show this year wil! be by far the 
most interesting and instructive ever pro- 
moted. Primarily the show is one of the 
links in the “better egg campaign’ chain 
that has been in operation for the last 
two years. It is the only exclusive egg 
show held in the United States, and the 
honor of being a pioneer in the egg ex- 
hibit fie'd falls to the Purdue School of 
Agriculture. The affair is managed by 
the first-year students in pouluy hus- 
bandry, and these have elected a corps of 
officers to control further arrangements, 
with H. H. Rathbun as president and R. 
H. Silverthorn as secretary. 

The Iowa farmer who wants to fix up 
his home place this spring and make the 
country life of his community more at- 
tractive will find twenty-four pages of 
suggestions on how to do it in a new 
booklet just issued by the Iowa State Col- 
lege. Professor A, T. Erwin, of the hor- 
ticultural section of the experiment sta- 
tion, has in the past few years collected 
much practical information on beautify- 
ing the farmstead, and he has put the 
best of it into this bulletin. It is illus- 
trated with many pictures of Iowa farm- 
steads. It deals with such practical prob- 
lems as the arrangement of farm build- 
ings, the location of walks and drives, care 
of lawns, and the planting of shrubs and 
trees. This is the first bulletin to be is- 
sued by a western experiment station cov- 
ering these topics. Aply to Director Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa. 


The Falls City State Bank, of Richard- 
son county, Nebraska, is making a large 
number of tests to determine the condi- 
tion of seed corn in Richardson county. 
The bank, realizing that the general pros- 
perity of the community depends upon 
teh welfare of the agricultural pursuits, 
has procured a tester, and the work is 
being conducted by J. F. Coupe, the as- 
sistant eashier, who is a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture of the University 


of Nebraska, and who has serv the 
state at various times as lecturer and 
demonstrator at farmers’ institutes. The 


farmers have responded generously in the 
bringing of corn to be tested. They were 
asked to bring ten ears from which the 
samples were obtained. The average per- 
centage of germination of all kernels 
tested (about forty to date) is 42 per 
eent, going to prove that the seed corn 
in Richardson, while ahead of many sec- 
tions of the state, is very poor, and will 
have to be selected with great care, em- 
phasis being placed on the necessity of 
testing every ear that is to be planted 
this spring. 





The crop repert of the Department of 
Agriculutre, issued March 8th, and giving 
the condition of crops up to March Ist, 
makes the following estimate of the 
amount of grains on hand at that date, 
and the percentage of the crop as com- 
pared with the amount on hand at the 
same date in previous years: The quan- 
tity of wheat remaining on the farms is 
122,000,000 bushels, or 19.6 per cent of the 
crop of 1911, as compared with 25.6 per 
cent of the crop of 1910 on hand March 1, 
1911, and 23.4 per cent of the crop of 1909 
on hand March 1, 1910. The quantity of 
corn on hand is about 884,000,000 bushels, 
or 34.9 per cent of the crop of 1911. Last 
year we had 1,165,000,000 bushels on hand, 
or 40 per cent of the crop_of 1910, and 
March ist the year before 977,003,000 
bushels, or 38.3 per cent of the crop of 
1909. Of the 1911 Crop of corn, 801 per 
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After you’ve lis- 





What You Get 


$1,500 you get 





tened to all the 
big talk of auto- 
mobile manufac- 
turers—after all 








more real value 
than you can ob- 
tain in any other 
caron earth. 








is said and done 

—what interests you most when 

you select a car is what you get. 

We claim—and we can prove it— 

that in the “Michigan Forty” at 
What You Get 


Motor—10 horsepower. Four cylinders, 
4%x5 inches, Three-bearing crankshaft. 
Enclosed valves. 

Self-starter—absolutely efficient. Lightin 
3 weight. Non-injurious to motor. 

— ignition. Briggs guaranteed mag- 
neto. 

Three-speed selective transmission. 

Three-quarter floating rear axle, possess- 
ing all the advantages of both full-floating 
and semi-floating types with none of the 
disadvantages of either. 

Multiple dise dry plate clutch. 

Frame—extra strong, 5-32-inch steel; four 
inches deep, 3%inch flange. 

Shortsville wheels, 34x4 inch tires and 
demountable rims—just to make sure that 
MICHIGAN owners will not be bothered 
with that bugbear of motordom,tire trouble. 

Fourteen-inch brake drums. One square 
inch of braking surface to every 8 pounds. 

White nickel mountings throughout. 

116-inch wheel base, long 50-inch springs, 
and luxuriously comfortable cushions in- 
sure perfect riding qualities. 

A life guarantee on every MICHIGAN car 
—backed up by an old-established concern. 





Figure it out. 
Here are the specifications. 
Compare them with those of 
any car at anywhere near the 
price. 


Why We Undersell 


In 1909 we started to build automobiles. 
Twenty-eight years of pleasure-vehicle ex- 
perience had paved the way. Andwhen we 
commenced to turn out motor cars, our 10,- 
000 vehicle agents throughout the country 
were ready to absorb the new product. 

Thus for distribution, which costs other 
manufacturers fortunes, we paid not one 
cent. And thatis why we undersell. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY 
191 Lay Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Free Catalog Coupon 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO. 
191 Lay St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me catalog describing 
the “Michigan Forty” and other Michi- 
gan cars. 























owning farmers. 


into the tire question, the more certain 
you will be to insist on getting 


Firestone 


TIRES 


“Most Miles Per Dollar of Cost” 


They are built extra durable to withstand extra 
hard service on rough roads. The fact that 
Firestone Tires hold the world’s record for / 
durability is proof that they are best for the /; 
hard service demanded by automobile- 


If you want to know how Firestone Demountable 
Rims do away with tire trouble delays and road re- 

airs, and cut down tire ex 
mountable Rim Book—FREE. 
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cent is merchantable, as against 86.4 per 
cent of the 1910 crop and 82.5 per cent 
of the 1909 crop on March 1st of the year 
following. There were on March ist 290,- 
000,000 bushels of dats on hand, or 31.4 
per cent of the 1911 crop, as against 37.3 
per cent of the crop of 1910, and 36.3 per 
cent of the crop of 1909 on the same date. 
Fifteen and five-tenths per cent of the 
crop of barley was on hand March ist, 
to be compared with 19.3 per cent on hand 
at the same date last year, and 24.6 per 
cent of the crop of 1909 on hand March 
1, 1910. It will thus be seen that of all 
our grains, we have a smaller number of 
bushels on hand and a smaller per cent 
of the crop of the previous year, than in 
recent years previous; while of corn we 
not only have less in quantity, but it is 
considerably poorer in quality. 





The two days Hereford sale at Kansas 
City last week, from the herds of Funk- 





houser, Gabbert and others, was fairly 
successful. There was a good demand 
for bulls and these brought fair prices, 
but the females sold cheap. The top 
price of the sale was $820, which was paid 
by EB. EB. & N. Young, of Nebraska, 
for the two-year-old bull, Tempter 3d, 
bred by Makin Bros., of Grandview, Mo. 
There were plenty of good bulls, how- 
ever, that sold around $100 to $200, and 
good females that sold under $100. The 
complete list of sales is not at hand. 





STALLION SERVICE RECORD. 

A convenient record is invaluable to the 
stallion owner. The “Handy” record is 
the best yet published. Complete blanks 
for 100 mares. Price, in durable cloth 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. Send all or- 
ders to ‘Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa. See description in the announce- 
ment among the horse advertisements, 
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Victoria, Australia, 
Seeking Colonists 


Greatest Irrigation Development in the 
World Making Victoria One of the 
Noted Agricultural and Horticultural 
Sections of the World. 


Those interested in the sale of real es- 
tate in this country will be much inter- 
ested in the unusual and unparalleled of- 
fers to bona fide settlers made by the Vic- 
torian government of Australia. This 
government has for years been working 
toward the completion of irrigation plans 
that are the marvel of the world. Many 
millions have been spent upon the instal- 
lation and completion of what has been 
termed the most complete and elaborate 
system of irrigation ever put into effect 
by a government for the purpose of ir- 
teresting®* newcomers and settlers. 

The Jands of Victoria are adapted for 
every kind of culture, from semi-tropicai 
fruits, like oranges and lemons, to the 
hardier fruits, as well as all kinds of 
vegetables, stock and cattle raising. 

The literature put out by this govern- 
ment, descriptive of their work, plans and 
inducements to settlers, is most interest- 


ing. é 
The new steamship Tahiti will leave San 
Francisco on April 3d, with a special ex- 


cursion bound direct to Melbourne. A very 
jow one way and round trip rate has been 
made, and any information, folders, book- 
lets, etc., regarding this section, can be 
had by addressing The Peck-Judah Co., 
U. S. Agents of the Land Dept. of the Vic- 
torian Government, 687 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


The FARMER’S SON’S 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Why wait for the old farm to become yvurin- 
heritance! Begin now to prepare for 
your fature prosperity and inde- 
pendence. A great opportunity 
awaits you in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan or Alberta, where you 
can secure a Free Homestead or 
buy land at reasonable prices. 


NOW’S THE TIME 


—not a year from now,when land 
will be higher. The profits se- 
cured from the abundant 
cropsof W heat,Oatsand Bar 
ley, as well as cattle raising are causinga 
steady advancein price. Government re- 
turns show thatthe numberof settlers 
in Western Canada from the U. 8, 
during the last year wasupwardsof 
125,000 and imigration is con- 
stantly increasing. 
A Many farmers have paid fortheir 
land out of proceeds of one crop. 
: Free Homesteads of 160 acres and 
pre-emption of 160 acres at $3.00 
an acre. Splendid climate, good 
schools, excellent railway facilities, 
low freight rates; wood, water and 
lumber easily obtained. 
For pamphlet’ Last Best West,”particulars 
4 as to locations & settlers’ rate apply Supt. 
Immig., Ottawa, Can., or Can. Gov. Agt. 




















W.V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
E. T. Holmes, 315 Jackson Bt., 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Are you interested? 
We control over 500 farms (raw and improved) in the choic- 
wheatland districts of the rich province of Saskatchewan. 


V 
i 








$28 TO $35 PER ACRE, STUTMAN CO., NO. DAK. 


We own several thousand acres rich, natural prairie 
land, which we are selling in quarter, balf and sec- 
tion tracts at these prices—easy terms. These lands 
are in rich section of country just opened up by new 
railroad, and are close to good markets. Surround- 
ing country prosperous and well settled, Finest kind 
of grain, corn, potato and alfalfa land. One good 
crop flax will pay for land. Also own and have for 
sale finest improved farms in The Rich Edgeley Dis- 
trict of The James River Valley. Write TODAY for 
price list and information. 

SHEILS & WEAVER, Owners 
126 Main St., Edgeley, North Dakota 


RRL AT A NCSL EE Sale IE 
FOR SALE—QUARTER SECTION 


Jevel land, with gentle slope to the east, black loam, 
except 20 acres southwest corner clay; smal! gran- 
ary; 140 acres broken, balance easily broken. In 





Canada, one-half mile from U.S. line, 16 miles west 


of Portal. N. D..8 miles from Larson, N. D.. 7 miles 
from Roche Percee, Sask., 12 miles to Estevan, Sask. 
Price #3.000, 8500 cash, balance at 7 per cent. 

J. KE. DEAREY, Grand Forks, No. Dak. 


SUBURBAN FARM AT ST. LOUIS 


#23 acres finest kind of bottom land; 25 acres in 
wheat. some alfalfa growing. Improved with nice 
7 room bungalow, 4 room tenant house, 2 barns and 
hog house, gasoline engine and tank. Only 19 miles 
from St. Louis city court house. Ata sacrifice of ¢100 
per acre: old couple in poor health and must quit the 
farm. Write S. E. NEWHOUSE, Att’y, 419 Frisco 
Bidg.. St. Louis, Mo. 


CHOICE BARGAINS IN FARM LANDS 


I make a specialty of choice bargains in farm 
lands. I deal in choice bargains. Write for my list 
of lands in lowa, Minnesota. North and South Dakota 
and Canada. I can save you money. FREMONT S 
GIBSON, Charles City, lowa. 











\ ,E MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 

listandmaps. C. KE. Brown Land Co., Offices 

Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, 88 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANE LAND Company, Mankate, Minnesete 








Making the Rural School 
the Community Center 


By H. J. Waters, President Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Five years ago there were two 
schools in the state of Kansas teach- 
ing agriculture—a high school and the 
State Agricultural College. Now more 
than nine-tenths of our public schools, 
including the high schools, village 
schools and rurai schools, are teach- 
ing this subject. To be exact, recent 
returns from every county superin- 


tendent in the state show that of the 
500 high schools, 448 are teaching ag- 
riculture—a number of them offering 
four years of instruction in this sub- 
ject, many of them two years, and 
none less than one full year. Of our 
7,896 rural schools, 7,446 are teaching 
agriculture. 

More than half of our high schools 
are teaching domestic science, as well 
as agriculture, and about twenty per 
cent have introduced manual training. 
About ten per cent of the rural schools 
are teaching domestic science, and 
more than 200 have introduced man- 
ual training into their course. 

A large majority of these schools 
are teaching these subjects this year 
for the first time. It is the beginning 
with them, and naturally in many 
cases it is but crudely done; but of 
fundamental significance is the fact 
that the beginning has been made. 
Each year will show a general im- 
provement in the character of the in- 
struction. We are discovering many 
notable successes, however, this year 
and these will inspire and guide those 
who have been less fortunate. 

For example, the college recently 
held a farmers’ institute in a thriving 
agricultural community, which was at- 
tended by some seven or eight hun- 
dred farmers, in which the program 
for one of the principal sessions was 
rendered entirely by the agricultural 
students in the local high school. There 
were splendid talks on soil fertility, 
crop rotation, the selection of seed 
corn, the preparation, seeding, feeding 
farm stock, etc. This uadience of ex- 
perienced and successful farmers was 
both entertained and instructed by 
these young people from the high 
school, and went away convinced that 
agriculture that is useful can be suc- 
cessfully taught in a high school. 

Last week, at a neighborhood im- 
provement meeting in Wabaunsee 
county, held in a country schoolhouse, 
the entire program was rendered by 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils 
from the‘rural schools of the locality. 
A seventh grade boy discussed the se- 
lection and care of seed corn, another 
the planting and cultivation of corn; 
an eighth-grade girl told of the points 
of a dairy cow, and held her own in a 
discussion with some of the successful 
dairy farmers present, regarding the 
type of cow required for producing the 
largest amount of milk and butter at 
the least cost. An eighth grade girl 
discussed the rations for a dairy cow, 
and when a somewhat skeptical farm- 
er asked her to tell him just how he 
should feed his cows, she _ replied: 
“Give them a pound of mixed grain 
(describing several mixtures) for ev- 
ery three pounds of milk they are pro- 
ducing, together with all the corn sil- 
age and alfalfa hay they will eat.” 
“But,” interrupted the farmer, “I have 
no silo.” “In that event,” replied the 
girl, “it would be advisable for you to 
feed more alfalfa hay and to allow 
your cows the run of a rack filled with 
good corn stover during the day.” Of 
course, she had learned this in the 
Dairy Primer, which the college sends 
to all the schools of the state; but the 
important thing is that she had learned 
it and knew how to apply it. 

What is the effect of introducing ag- 
riculture, domestic science, and man- 
ual training into our public schools 
that are already over-crowded? Do 
the pupils become interested in these 
vocational subjects? If so, does the 
interest in these practical subjects de- 
tract from their interest in other sub- 
jects? Are the patrons interested, and 
does this teaching serve to educate the 
patrons as well as the pupils? 

The universal experience has been 
that the interest of the pupil is imme- 
diately caught, the attendance is in- 
creased, the students remain in school 
longer than they otherwise would, and 
they do better work in the other sub- 





jects because they are studying these 
practical subjects. 

There are many boys making good 
records in the high schools of Kansas 
today who would be running on the 
streets or loafing in the alleys, if ag- 
riculture and manual training had not 
been introduced into their course of 
study. Girls are there who long ago 
would have rebelled but for the inter- 
est in their school work which the 
study of domestic science has awak- 
ened. 

In the rural schools where agricul- 
ture is being successfully taught, it is 
not uncommon to find boys seventeen 
and eighteen years old. According to 
the statistics, three-fourths of the pu- 
pils in the average rural school drop 
out before they have finished the 
eighth grade. The heaviest mortality 
in the rural school is at the end of the 
sixth grade. Agriculture and domestic 
science introduced at this point are 
especially helpful in holding the pupils 
until they have finished their course. 

Mr. W. S. Seneder, school superin- 
tendent of Jackson county, Kansas, 
says: ‘“‘We have agriculture in all of 
our rural schools, and also in our eight 
high schools. In my judgment, it has 
increased the interest in school work 
in our county at least fifty per cent.” 

Miss Bolton, of Wabaunsee county, 
states that agriculture is the most in- 
teresting subject in her school, and 
that it has done more toward arous- 
ing neighborhood interest in the school 
work than any other work that has 
been attempted by the school. 

A letter just received from the west- 
ern edge gf,the state runs like this: 
“Please help me. I am teaching agri- 
culture. Even the fathers are inter- 
ested now. The first-grade boys are 
asking questions that papa has asked. 
Please send me other pamphlets, so 
that I may teach the girls the care of 
milk and hens, and teach them how to 
cook.” 

In one county the rural schools have 





planned to hold fourteen one-day 
cultural fairs—from four to six of 
rural schools in each case combiniy 
on one fair. The program wij 1° 
largely presented by the pupils 
stock and corn judging, milk tegtj 
etc., to be done by the boys, ang ro 
sewing and cooking to be done by the 
girls of the seventh and eighth grades 

Through the coéperation of the farm. 
ers’ institute of the college anq th 
local teachers, another county igs Hon 
ning to have each school district send 
a boy to the state farmers’ institute 
next year. A committee of five of the 
progressive farmers of the count 
came to the college to discuss plans 
for this work, and they reported that 
the greatest interest was being taken 
in the teaching of agriculture in their 
rural schools, not only by the Pupils 
but also by the parents. : 

So greatly has the interest already 
been aroused in this work among the 
boys of the rural schools that it is ex- 
pected that 25,000 boys and girls Will 
take part in the club contests in corn 
growing, corn judging, sewing, and 
cooking this year. 

The Agricultural College, through 
its extension department, cooperating 
with the state superintendent of edy. 
cation, and with all the friends of this 
movement in the state, has during the 
past three years made a systematic 
campaign along this line. Practically 
every school district in the state hag 
been reached with speakers. The im. 
portance of this matter was urged upon 
every teachers’ association, as well ag 
upon every gathering of school patrong 
whether in the country, village or town, 

The last legislature went so far ag 
to require every teacher to pass an 
examination in agriculture before be 
ing granted a certificate of any grade, 
As yet we have no legislation requir 
ing these vocational subjects to be 
taught in the public schools. Indeed, 
I question the advisability of introduc- 
ing it in that way. So far the schools 
have taken it up voluntarily. This ig 
as it should be. 

The state encourages the teaching 
of agriculture and domestic science in 
the high schools by granting the sum 
of $250 to such high schools as main- 
tain the one-year course in either of 
these subjetcs. The law, however, lim- 











OU work too hard on your farm if you haven’t an engine, You can 


make more money, with much less labor, by using an I H C gasoline 


engine. Why not profit by the experience of other farmers? Why 


other machines. run by an 


Chicago 





Chicago, U. S. 





IHC Service Bureau 
The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of 
S : u charge to 
all, the best information obtainable on better farming. If you 
have any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drain- 
age, irrigation, fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific 
and sen awe to IHC Service Bureau, Harvester Building, 


RM Me ee a ee ee 


not let an IHC engine help you, too? Think what it means to you and 
your family to have the cream separator, churn, pump, feed grinder, fan- 
ning mill, thresher, woodsaw, grindstone, washing machine, and many 


IH C Gasoline Engine 


Think of the profit you will make by the saving of work andtime. Think 
how much more pleasant, how much more attractive your farm and 
home will become when the I H C engine does so much of the hard work. 

1 H C gasoline engines are reliable and durable. They run smootbly, 
yearin and year out, Whatever style and size engine you 
want isin theI H Cline, which includes: Vertical type—2, 
3, 25, and 35-horse power; horizontal— 1 to 50-horse power 
mounted on skids—1 to 8-horse power; portable—1 to 25- 
horse power; traction —12 to 45-horse power; sawing, 
pumping, spraying, hoisting, and grinding outfits, etc. 

uilt to operate on gas, gasoline, kerosene, distillate, or 
alcohol — air-cooled or water-cooled. See the 1H C local 
dealer, or, write for our new catalogue. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
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yarch 15, 1912. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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OP half section in Alberta, 
partly improved, close to town, 
railroad, churches, schools, etc. 
Will sell at a bargain for imme- 
diate sale or on crop payment 
basis. 140 acres in crop this 


ear; 1912 crop goes with place. 
Write for further particulars. 


jddress J. L., care Wallaces’ Farmer 


e—200 acres, sandy loam with gravel; 70 
1 30 upland under plow, 130 cleared, 30 

















For sal 


‘ 
reels D asture, 70 timber; no waste land. Crops: 

n, colton. potatoes, peanuts, hay, etc. Large 8 
— house, tenant house, barns, sheds, etc. Perfect 
pealth. Apples. peaches, pears, plums, figs, grapes 
and berries. One mile to church and school; on 
ain aoe 3} miles from DeQueen on K.C. 8. Ry # 
p.F.). and telephone. Price, $26 per acre. Address 


OWNER, Box 68. R. 2, DeQueen, Ark. 


WILL BUY IOWA FARM 


Must be level, but with outlet for 
Quote lowest price in first 
Address “BUYER,” 





of 10 to 160 acres, 
drainage. Will pay e ash. 
letter anc a give fuil particulars. 


care Wailaces’ | Farmer. 

PAY RENT Owna farm. Any size. 
WHY Willamette Valley, Oregon. 
Mild climate, no frost. pure water, rich soil. rainfall 
same as Mississippi Valley. Excellent for fruit, dairy 
orgrain. #2.00 per acre cash, balance ten years, 6% 
FOREST HILL INVESTMENT CO., Box 
J. Lebanon, Oregon. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


_ A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
pip YOU EVER THINK Mov muct, money, foe 


your farm in lowa and buying asplendid farm in New 
York state at one-third the price of the Iowa farm? 
Send for our big Farm — w. Tey fare 
refunded to purchasers. . H. HAZARD & CO., 
52 52 Ma ain St., Salamanca, N. 


Sonepat Farms 


throughout seventeen states. Tell us what you want 
and we will tell you where itis. Big illustrated cat- 
slogue No. 34 free. We pay buyers’ fares. E. A. 
STROUT, Station 2687, Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


BARGAIN 


MMacresallincultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on {ts east border. This is corn, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price 875 per acre, 
$5,000 cash, balance easy terms. + mile to market. 

UE HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Misseur! 




















Money Making Farms 
throughout sixteen Eastern states and southern 
states, $15 to850 an acre: live stock and tools included 
with many to settle estates quickly. Big illustrated 
catalogue, No. 34, free. We pay buyers’ railroad 
far, KE. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY. Station 
if vid Colony Bldg., Chicago, Til. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sel! our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 
aN DERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minn. 


Will Make 100% Profit in One Year 


#150 down buys 200 acres on dredge ditch, in the 
Garden Spot of Southeast Missouri; 100 acres dead- 
ened at #30 per acre. There is $4250 due in7 and 8 
ime at 5% against the land. Owner needs 
n his business and offers this sacrifice for a 














sale. Write Ss. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco 
Bide. st. Louis, Mo. 
near = tebe ig improved; sandy land; 815 vet 
ash, balance one and two years. B. I 


BAL Dw! | N, Box 493, San Antonio, Texas. 


RANGH FOR RENT 


140 acres in Buffalo and Jerauld counties, South 
Dakota. One of the best improved stock ranches in 
the state: plenty of water and fine hay land; well 
fenced and cross fenced; fine large buildings. For 
particulars address C. M. SEELY, Canton. 8. Dakota. 


lowa Lands For Sale 13 Borat 
to $% per acre. Large list om request. Address 
SPAULDING & O’DONNELL. Eima, Ia. 


Wanted—Farms, 1913 

















bs! 0 cho wice tenants. 262 Wenona, Ill. Enclose stamp. 
For SALE—50) improved farms: orchards, 
frnit,corn and grain. Write for lists. MORE- 


HAR HART & ATCHISON, Mankato, Minn. 





New YORK STATE money-making farms. 
\ll Kinds and prices. Improved. Free catalog. 
aR BURRI Is, Robinson Bldg.. Etmira. N. Y 








Direct From the Factory 
FREIGHT PREPAID 

Ts Corrugated Galvanized Steel Stock 

Tank, made in all sizes, from 20 guage 
material, is absolutely the best stock tank 
made. It is strong and durable and will out- 
last several of the smooth iron kind. It will 
not crack, freeze, or disintegrate during se- 
vere weather changes like those of other 
Materials, Write for our prices and state 


size you require. 
merican Culvert Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 
















its the number of high schools which 
can avail themselves of this aid to one 
hundred. - 

As good school facilities must be 
provided for the boy and girl in the 
open country as are provided for the 
boy and girl in town and city. We 
can not afford to employ our public 
school system to accelerate the drift 
from the farm. If enough people are 
to stay on the farm to supply the world 
with bread, and if they are to be in- 
telligent enough to produce this bread 
at a price which the world can pay, 
the call of the city to the country to 
“send forth the best ye breed’ must 
henceforth fall upon unwilling ears. 

We must set for our task the in- 
troduction of industrial subjects into 
the curriculum of the public schools 
of every grade. Some fear that this 
will commercialize our schools. This 
same disaster was predicted for higher 
education a few years ago when the 
agitation for the introduction of sim- 
ilar subjects into our state-supported 
and state-controlled colleges and uni- 
versities was begun. To James Rus- 
sell Lowell has been attributed the 
sentiment: “The glory of a great uni- 
versity is the fact that it teaches noth- 
ing useful.” 

But experience has definitely shown 
that the effect of the introduction of 
these subjects was to’ vitalize these 
schools rather than to commercialize 
them. And after a full quarter of a 
century of trial, the tendency is to in- 
crease the proportion of technical sub- 
jects rather than to decrease it. The 
proportion of the strong students of 
our colleges and universities electing 
the purely technical courses and sub- 
jects is constantly increasing. So 
marked, indeed, has been this tend- 
ency that many of the leading educat- 
ors are asking how the academic 
courses may be made sufficiently at- 
tractive to compete successfully with 
the technical courses for students. 
Taking the country over, the collegi- 
ate departments of universities have 
grown very little in the last decade, 
and some have lost materially in the 
number and quality df students. Dur- 
ing this same period the growth in the 
technical courses has been large 
enough to give these institutions the 
greatest aggregate development in 
their history. 

No one will deny that we are not 
prepared at the present moment to 
teach the subjects of agriculture, man- 
ual training and domestic science with 
the highést degree of success in the 
high school, and especially in the 
grades. It will be admitted, however, 
by everyone acquainted with the facts, 
that we can teach these subjects in 
the secondary and even in the pri- 
mary schools more successfully today 
than we taught them in the college 
when they were first introduced there, 
a quarter of a century ago. This is 
one of the many things which we learn 
by doing. We do not gain strength by 
inaction. It will require less time, less 
experimenting and less effort, success- 
fully to introduce these subjects into 
the primary and secondary schools 
than were required to introduce them 
into our colleges. Rarely, indeed, is 
the value of collegiate instruction in 
these practical subjects questioned. It 
will not be long before similar instruc- 
tion in the high school and rural 
— will be as universally accept- 
able. 





IRREGULAR LAMBING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to hear from some of 
the Wallaces’ Farmer correspondents 
who have ewes which give birth to 
lambs at different times. We have had 
two ewes of this kind.! The first one 
gave birth to one lamb and it grew 
and matured into a fine sheep. Two 
weeks after the birth of the first. lamb, 
the ewe gave birth to two more lambs, 
which were smaller at birth, but were 
good, healthy lambs. The ewe died 
soon after the birth of the last two. 
The other ewe gave birth to two lambs 


—one of which was dead. Thirty-six 
hours after the birth of these two, she 
gave birth to two more, which were 
all right. The ewe is healthy and 
cared for her lambs in fine shape. Dur- 
ing the breeding season these ewes 
were on good pasture, and during the 
winter received enough corn and fod- 
der to keep them in good condition. 
FRANK RODHOUSE. 
Pike County, Illinois, 


You won’t break down in a 


Kratzer Buggy 


It’s built for the heavy roads of the West 
GC. buggies and Eastern-made buggies may be good enough 


for the smoother roads in the East. The Kratzer is the only one built 


‘extra strong to stand for years and years the terrific strain of axle-deep mud, deep 
ruts and bumpson Middle 


Westroads. Under this strenuous service other buggies 
soon lose their finish and grow shabby ie to hao coe in a few years. 


Kratzer Buggies 
* are made stronger 


than any other ma maker thinks neces- KY e _ ferr 


AVS . af Za\mm: 


sary—made more handsome too. 
We use the best wood stock we can 


get and pay-the higher price. Every Oxo 7, Aesay 
part where strain can come we rein- KR NLL ‘DR aS 





force with drop forgings. “The picture 
of the shaft shows our excellent method 4 4.16 inch Bell collar —_ 1- 
of ironing. The Kratzer Kurve axle is a tread; 26x56-inch body; 
allsteel, absolutely unbreakable. Kratzer —_ twin tule Gapracced panel! auto 
Springs are easiest and strongest. We pay sea) uarter top; cush- 

to 44 cent per pound more to put a 18x36 i 18236 inchen meen 

Cambria steel in them. O h wheel painting as desired 
is the famous Wilcox all steel. Kratzer 
full leather tops are built tofit each buggy. 50 other styles shown 
Rain and mud can’t get in. Kratzer up- in catalog 
holstering is the most comfortable and 
durable made. To put the finish on a Kratzer takes six days—there are 11 
processes. That’s why the Kratzer finish sticks. Asa result of all this extracare 
and expensein making, Kratzer Buggies give 10, 15 and 20 years of faithful service. 


See Kratzer Buggies—there’s a dealer near you 


See these buggies that are most beautiful and built best. We'll send you dealer's name if you'!! write 
and at the same time send copy of our handsome 56-page catalog. You pay no extra 
charges when you get a Kratzer. Only a small freight charge is included in price. No jobber profit or 


transfer charge to pay. Your dealer and we, both stand back of it. You must get satisfaction. 
Write for catalog today. 


KRATZER CARRIAGE CO. 


102 First Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








Get Ready Now to Till Deep 


Fred W. Ladage, Auburn, IIl., writes: “Corn from ground tilled with Spalding Deep Tilling Ma- 
chine averaged 79 bushels to the acre. Corn from shallow plowed ground, same field, only 
bushels per acre. Oats from Spaulding tilled ground 40 bushels to acre; irom shallow tilled less 
than 30 bushels, 20 acres of Spaulding tilled ground yielded 807 bushels of wheat.” 

J. W. Jefferson, Springfie ‘Id, Ill.: “‘Corn in Spalding tilled ground showed an increase of 25 
per cent, wheat 50 per cent.” 

W. B. Cole Painesville, Ohio: 
ing machines.’ 

John Wray. Ft. Worth, Texas, writes: 





60 to 80 per cent incréase in rye crop in field tilled with Spald- 


“The Spalding’s work produced the heaviest spring 
oats thatever grew on the land I cultivated with 
it, while not ten feet away from the furrow line 
sank in an ordinary seedbed were worthless.” 

J. H. Pinson, Geiger, Ala.: “The yield of corn 
on land tilled with the Spalding was more 
double what it had been before. 


The Spalding 
Deep Tilling Machine 








by pulverizing the ground 12 to 16 inches deep or 
more makes the ideal seed bed—makes more plant 
food available—saves moisture against drought. 
These men tell you so. We will send you their full 
statements. Ifthe Spalding does so much on 

4 farms won't it increase your crops? Investigate the 
m Spalding now so you may order before the spring 
rush. Get your name on our free mailing list. 
Drop a postal or mail coupon today. 


SILL sis isiLh LLL hh Lh kLhLLLLLLLL 
Spalding Department 














_ 

Gale Manufacturing Comany ~ 

Send me your free deep-tilling books. Box Z-31, Albion, Mich. X 

This places me under no obligation. "5 

~ we 
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DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME Mirficforn ONLY $18.50. 


Our FAMOUS STEEL SAFE HAS STOOD THE TEST FOR 
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CORN AND ALFALFA FOR FAT- 
TENING HOGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The Nebraska experiment station 
has just issued Bulletin No. 123, under 
the title of Fattening Hogs in Ne- 
braska. 
Part I gives the results of fattening 
hogs on corn and alfalfa hay. In the 
experiments reported, the hogs were 
fed the following rations. The propor- 
tions of alfalfa and corn are given by 
weight: 
Corn and alfalfa hay in a rack; corn 
nine parts, chopped alfalfa one part; 
corn nine parts, alfalfa meal one part; 
corn only; corn three parts, alfalfa 
meal one part; corn three parts, 
chopped alfalfa one part; corn one 
part, alfalfa meal one part. 
The hogs were given all the feed 
they would eat twice daily. Part of 
the experiment was repeated three 
times and part of it four times. There 
were ten spring shoats used in each 
lot. The feeding period began about 
November ist, when the shoats 
weighed 135 pounds each, and con- 
tinued for three months, at which time 
the average weight ranged from 190 
pounds for those fed one-half alfalfa 
and one-half corn to 283 for those fed 
one part alfalfa and nine parts corn. 
The prices used in computing the re- 
sults were the average prices for corn 
and for hogs at the North Platte sub- 
station during the six years preceding 
1911. The price of corn was 47 cents 
per bushel. The price of hogs when 
put into the experiment and when 
taken out was $5.90 per 100 pounds. 
The price of alfalfa hay was $8 per 
ton, of chopped alfalfa $10 per ton, 
and of alfalfa meal $15 per ton. The 
only item of cost taken into account is 
the feed. The labor and investment, 
being about equal for all lots, are not 
considered. 
The corn was ground for all the 
hogs. The chopped alfalfa and the 
alfalfa meal were mixed with , the 
ground corn. All feed was moistened 
in the trough. The hogs were fed from 
the Ist of November until fhe 1st of 

February, or three months. 

The rations are arranged above ac- 
cording to the profit on the pigs fat- 
tened on each ration. The most profit- 
able ration, corn with alfalfa hay fed 
in a rack, is given first. The first 
three rations stand closely together. 
Corn seems to have a stationary place 
between a ration of ten parts alfalfa 
and ninety parts corn and a ration of 
twenty-five parts alfalfa and seventy- 
five parts corn. 

With corn worth 60 cents per bush- 
el, a ration of one-fourth alfalfa and 
three-fourths corn gives nearly the 
same profit per pig fattened as a ra- 
tion of corn alone. 

Where alfalfa was fed in the rack or 
where chopped alfalfa or alfalfa meal 
was fed in the proportion of one pound 
of alfalfa to nine pounds of corn, a 
pound of alfalfa was worth more than 
a pound of corn. 

Part II gives the results of substi- 
tuting other grains and mill products 
for a part of the corn in a ration of 
corn and alfalfa for growing and fat- 
tening hogs. The experiments were 
conducted during the summer and 
winter. The number of pigs in each 
lot varied from ten to thirty. The 
prices used in computing the results 
are the average prices paid for the 
progress of the experiments. The re- 
sults of these tests given very briefly 
are as follows: 

Of the many rations tried for fat- 
tening hogs, none has been found the 
equal of corn and a small percentage 
of alfalfa. 

Wheat gives faster gains with less 
grain per hundred pounds of gain than 
corn, but the high cost of wheat makes 
the gains from wheat more expensive 
than from corn. The profit per pig, 
if fed one-half wheat and one-half corn 
while being grown and fattened, is 
less than if fed corn. This is when 
both grains are fed with alfalfa. 

A ration of barley and corn with al- 
falfa does not give as fast gain or as 
much profit per hog during the grow- 
ing and the fattening periods as a 
ration of corn and alfalfa. 

The substitution of five parts tank- 
age, five parts bone meal, or twenty- 
five parts shorts, for corn, in a ration 
containing ninety parts corn and ten 
parts chopped aflalfa, increases the 
cost of gains and decreases the profit 
per pig during the fattening period. 





The substitution of twenty-five parts 


emmer, barley, wheat, or milo, for 
corn, in a ration containing ninety 
parts corn and ten parts chopped al- 
falfa, increases the cost of gains and 
decreases the profit per hog during 
the fattening period, excepting emmer, 
which in this test only increased the 
profit per hog. The wheat increased 
the gains, but decreased the profit. 
The emmer also increased the gain. 
Barley and milo decreased the gain as 
well as the profit. Milo was worth 
the same price per bushel as barley 
in this test. 

The results on one test indicated 
that a bushel of corn was worth as 
much as a bushel and a half of cane 
seed when fed with alfalfa for fatten- 
ing hogs. 

Where fall pigs were wintered and 
turned on alfalfa pasture in the 
spring, there was more profit per pig 
from those grown out largely on pas- 
ture and then fattened than from 
those fed out more quickly. 

Four seasons’ records show that old 
sows being fattened on corn and al- 
falfa pasture gained two pounds per 
head daily, at 355 pounds of corn for 
100 pounds of gain, and gave a net 
profit of over 5 cents daily. 

A summary of the results recorded 
in Bulletin No. 121, together with data 
from this Bulletin No. 123 indicates 
that the cost of feed to produce a 225- 
pound market hog was $3.35 per 100 
pounds, and that keeping the hog until 
it weighed 325 pounds increased the 
cost to $3.57 per 100 pounds. This in- 
cludes only the cost of feed and does 
not include the cost of labor, equip- 





ment, unusual risk, or interest on the 
investment. 
E. A. BURNETT. 
Nebraska Experiment Station. 





TILING PEAT LAND. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I noticed the article in your issue 
of January 26th on what to grow on 
peaty swamp lands. I would like to 
know how far apart to lay tile on 
peaty swamp land to make good drain- 
age. If such land is drained this spring 
and potash is applied and it is plowed, 
will it raise potatoes, cabbage, or corn 
all right the first year? It is prairie 
sod.” 

Mr. Elliott, chief of drainage investi: 
gations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, states that in 
peaty swamp land a good distance 
apart to lay tile is sixty feet, the tile 
being laid forty inches deep. The peat 
because of its porosity drains much 
more easily than stiff clay and the 
lines of tile may be put farther apart. 

If peat land is thoroughly drained; 
if it is plowed and a good seed bed 
worked up; and if potash or manure 
is applied, it ‘should certainly raise 
good crops of potatoes, cabbage or 
corn, provided the season is at all 
favorable and good, clean cultivation 
is given. If the season is unusually 
wet, there may be some trouble the 
first year with surplus water. Tile do 
not work their best until they have 
been laid a year or two. Also there 
may be some slight trouble the first 
year from sod with wild grasses. 


PUBLICATIONS OF DEPART 
OF AGRICULTURE, — 

A Missouri subscriber asks for a list 
of the publications of the Department 
of Agriculture. For his information 
and for others who are also interesteq 
we may say that the department issue 
monthly a list of the publications that 
are available. A copy of this list can 
be obtained free by dropping a postal 
card to the Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C., and asking for it,’ 














UR “‘little time Savers’’ mak: 

life on the farm more comtortatle me 
all. Stopsrunning up and down Stairs, out 

to the barn or to the dairy to call folks to dian 
or to meet arriving friends. Connect up the ‘dik 
ferent telephones, push button Corresponding with 
Station wanted and talk. Quick as lightning and 
simple to operate. These Common Talking Selective 

ging Telephones are equi for - 

41 stations as ordered. ped for systems of2 to 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Private Telephone System 


A Free Booklet describing Private Line Telephones 
and other Interc ating Teleph up to 32station 
capacity which we make. Wiite for Edition No, 113 
today. This private system for the house carries the sai 





guarantee as our regular Farmer's Telephone, which red 
over a million satisfied users. Send plan of houseand pr 
erty and we will lay outa wiring plan which you can follow 
and put ina Private Line Telephone System at once. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y 
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50 bushels to the acre- 


$95 








a 


ber the land 


The rich bottom land of Arkansas and Louisiana will grow 50 bushels of corn like this to the acre, with 
ordinary cultivation. Between the rows you can grow a $15 crop of cowpeas and inthe spring, before you plant 
the corn, you can raise from 75 to 100 bushels of Irish potatoes. What is such land worth to you? You can 
get all you want of it for $25 to $50 an acre. The big plantations are being cut up. They want good northern 
corn growers on these rich farms, and they will sell them for a small part of their earning value, because the 


owners have too much land to handle with economy. 


It is your one big chance to make money. 


$50 an acre net profit from potatoes—corn extra 


Mr. C. W. Harris, a farmer at Alexandria, Louisiana, got $7000 from 90 acres of potatoes, which cost him $27 
an acre to make and market. This is a net profit of $50 an acre from the potatoes alone. Mr. Harris filled in 
and rounded out his year by growing 40 bushels of corn to the acre, and he says 1911 was a poor corn year. 
Either one of these crops would look good to the northern farmer, but these southern farmers never think of 
getting less than two crops—some get as high as four by growing cowpeas in with the corn. 

The rich land, long growing season and ample rainfall spel! success to every intelligent farmer, for there never 
has heen a crop failure from drouth and corn is never injured by frost. 


Not only do these corn growers get big yields, but they get 
big prices, too. The big export market of New Orleans is 
near at hand, and Louisiana corn brings about 10¢ a bushel 
more than northern corn because it contains less moisture 
and is ready for export as soon as it is harvested. 

Prof. H. M. Cottrell, an expert of national reputation, 
formerly Professor at the Kansas and Colorado agricultural 
colleges, and now Agricultural Commissioner of the Rock 
Island Lines, has made a very careful inspection of 
It is Prof. Cottrell’s expert 
opinion that no where in America is there a better oppor- 
tunity open for corn growers to make money than there is 
in these Arkansas and Louisiana corn lands. 

Better look into this proposition at once. If you are renting, 
your rent money will quickly pay for a better farm in 


many of these corn lands. 


would want; whether 
many acres. You will 


much below its actual 


Arkansas or Louisiana; if you want a place for the boys you 
can buy them one of these rich river bottom farms, as good 
or better than yours, for one sixth the cost. 

You will find this southland a delightful and exceedingly 
healthful place to live. 
Rural Free Delivery, Telegraph, Telephones are everywheres 
good markets are accessible and are shipping in farm produce 
because the local supply is not equal to the demand. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate this at once. 
are interested, drop me aline saying how many acres you 


The people are good neighbors. 


If you 


you own a farm at present, and how 
be given careful, personal, individual 


attention, and the best unprejudiced advice as to where and 
how to get one of these splendid corn Jand farms at a price 


worth, 


Book on Scientific Corn Raising, FREE. 





Prof. Cottrell’s book, “How to Double the Yield of Corn,” is the result of years of experience, experiment 
and study. It is worth dollars to any farmer who will read it and follow the advice it gives. You ma 

have a copy free, if you will write me today. I will also ‘send you a book written by Prof. Conall, 
telling more about these wonderful corn lands. 


The statements herein made have been fully investigated and can be absolutely relied upon. 


L. M. Allen, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, 401 LaSalle Station, Chicago 
John Sebastian, Third Vice-President 
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ouR WEEKLY MARKET. LETTER. 


Chicago, March 11, 1912.—_Some of the 
Chicage national banks are violating the 
jaw requiring the maintenance of a re- 
serve of 25 per cent of deposits. This 
condition was disclosed several days ago, 
‘hen Controller Murray made public the 
wpstract of the condition of the national 
aheicial institutions of this city. The de- 
jinquent banks will be required to submit 
to an examination -once every three 
months instead of eight months, and if 
yersistent in violation of the law they 
Pil! be further penalized as provided by 
jaw. ‘The reserve is reported below the 
minimum in one or more banks in Detroit, 
Baltimore, Washington and New Orleans, 
and the controller is taking steps to com- 
pel delinquent banks to comply with the 


Vv. s 
wThe grain markets are animated in a 
neculative Way, with the customary fluc- 
tuations in prices, but all the cereals are 
selling much higher than a year ago, corn 
and vats especially. Within a short time 
May wheat has sold up to $1.04% per 
pushe!. or about 13 cents higher than a 
wear ago, While corn for May delivery at 
72 cents was 23% eents higher and May 
oats at 538% cents were 23 cents higher. 
Wheat is too high to be exported to other 
countries freely, and domestic millers are 
buying for immediate wants. The 


SI 


nly 

cisible supply of wheat in the United 
States is much larger than a year ago, 
and the weekly reductions have been run- 
ning much smaller than a year ago. Corn 
has been greatly strengthened in value 
since the last harvest by the enormous 
shipments made to the southwest, where 
light crops have been raised for the last 


few years, and a good demand has made 
high prices for oats. 

An advance in butter prices the other 
day caused considerable talk of a plan on 
the part of big speculators te ‘‘corner’ 
the market later on and obtain higher 
rices. Speculators have been buying 
Peavily in recent weeks and piacing choice 
lines of creamery butter in cold storage, 
but the experience thus far this year and 
last has been that whenever butter 
reached extremely high prices in the re- 
tail groceries its consumption suddenly fell 
off materially, and prices had to be low- 
ered in order to work off accumulations. 
It has been the same with eggs. Cream- 
ery butter is selling at wholesale at 27 to 
30 cents a pound, with sales of packing 
stock at 23 cents, while dairy butter brings 
26 to 28 cents. Choice fresh country lots 
of eggs bring 19% cents per dozen, and 
potatves are firm at $1.08 to $1.18 per 
bushel. Prime timothy hay has advanced 
to $23 per ton, and choice Iowa prairie hay 





to $17.50. Flaxseed is bringing $2.04 to 
$2.05% per hundred pounds, while timothy 
seed brings $11 to $14.50, and clover seed 
$16 to $21.50. 


Cattle receipts in recent weeks have 
been, extremely irregular on account of 
unusually heavy and far extended snow- 
storms that drifted deeply in many places 
on the railroad tracks. On some Mon- 
days the supplies of cattle were extreme- 
ly moderate, causing sharp advances in 
prices, and on some later days of the 
week belated consignments showed up and 
caused reactions in values. At all times, 
however, strictly prime, heavy beeves 
have sold extremely high because of the 
meager supplies offered, and choice beeves 
have brought the highest prices ever 
known at this season of the year. Few 
stockmen are willing to hold their cattle 
very jong, owing to the high prices paid 
everywhere for corn and other feeds, al- 
though sales have been made recently of 
choice finished steers and heifers at prices 
that paid their owners weil. The best 
heifers have brought $6.50 to $7, prime 
spayed lots topping the market, and not 
enough such offerings are offered to meet 
the demand. The commonest light-weight 
Steers do not sell so very much better 
than a year ago, but the case is widely 
different with choice steers, and at this 
time last year none were going as high 
as $7. Stockers and feeders are high, but 
relatively cheap when the prices paid for 
finished beef cattle are considered, and 
the demand is increasing from some quar- 
ters, farmers starting in early because 
they have every reason to expect to see 
higher prices as the time for grass draws 
near. Further advances in cattle prices 
last week resulted from the moderate of- 
ferings, and a good general demand, with 
the buik of the beef steers going for $6 to 
$8, and on Monday a good showing of sales 
at $8.10 to $8.85. The poorer steers sold 
at $5.10 to $6.25, and no good, heavy steers 
could be bought below $7.60, while prime 
yearlings brought $8. Cows and heifers 
on the butchering order found buyers at 
$3.60 to $7, while cutters sold at $3.20 to 
$3.55, canners at $2.10 to $3.15, and bulls 
at $3.40 to $6. Stockers and feeders were 
fairly active, stockers bringing $3.50 to 
$5.50, and feeders $5 to $6.40. Calves sold 
at $3.50 to $8.75, and milk cows at $30 to 
$65 each. 

Hogs have sold recently at the highest 
Prices paid in a long period, in contra- 
diction to the predictions made by big 
packers months ago, that hogs would fall 
to a $4.50 level during the winter packing 
Season. This showing was made in the 
face of enormously larger receipts of hogs 
in western markets than a year earlier, 
the cause of the good rise in recent weeks 
being found largely in the uncommonly 
large eastern shipping demand week after 
week. The states east of here have very 
few hogs left for marketing, and this 
practically assures a steadily large outlet 
from here, shippers usually purchasing the 
choicest droves that are offered for sale. 
Stock feeders are still confining most of 
their marketings to hogs of comparative- 
ly light weight, and while the average 
Weight is several pounds heavier than it 
Was several weeks ago, it is still only 217 
Pounds, against 229 pounds a year ago. 
Two years ago it stood at 211 pounds. The 
unprecedentedly large consumption of 
fresh pork products because of their rela- 
tive cheapness uses up a large percentage 
of the hogs marketed, and packers seem 
to be willing to convert the remainder 
into lard and cured meats, as they look 
for much smaller marketings of hogs after 
this month. Meanwhifé stocks of provi- 
Sions in western warehouses are accumu- 
lating very fast, h opened with 
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aggregate tones stocks of 160,158,919 
pounds, compar with 134,997,292 pounds 
@ month earlier and 95,981,556 pounds a 
year ago. The prospects appear to be 
good for the future of the hog market, 
notwithstanding the accumulations of pro- 
visions here and elsewhere, for the bulk of 
the crop has already been disposed of, 
according to reliable reports from the 
country. It is believed that there will be 
steadily lowered receipts after the close 
of March, and this applies to the ship- 
ments from such states as Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and WiSscon- 
sin. Clay, Robinson & Co.’s live stock re- 
port contains the following late informa- 
tion: “It is only logical to anticipate con- 
siderably reduced runs ofs hogs when the 
rush to unload ceases. It must be remem- 
bered that the big movement started July 
last, caused first by swine plague and 
later on superinduced by an advancing 
corn market. Pigs, shetes and brood sows 
have been sent to the shambies indiscrim- 
inately for around seven months. Now 
reports are quite numerous of young hog 
and brood sow scarcity, particularly, of 
course, in the cholera-invaded sections of 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas. That prices for stock hogs 
and breeding stock will soon advance, few 
will gainsay. In not a few sections it will 
be more of a case of getting them than 
price by the time Mother Earth is clothed 
in her dress of green. Although there will 
likely be many times between now and 
April that buyers will dominate the mar- 
ket, there is nothing now nor prospective- 
ly that will warrant shipping healthy pigs, 
sRotes or immatured hogs by those who 
have the feed or catt'e in the feed lot.” 
Hogs have been selling around $6.25 to 
$6.65, with pigs selling at $4.50 to $6.25. 

Sheep and lambs have soared recently 
to the highest prices seen in a consider- 
able period, with an excellent eastern con- 
sumption of western grown mutton, and 
sheepmen who are in the habit of mar- 
keting strictly prime flocks should feel 
very much encouraged over the present 
outlook. The inadequate supplies of 
prime stock made keen competition be- 
tween buyers, and fancy lambs have sold 
as high as $7.40 per 100 pounds, with rela- 
tively high prices for the choicest year- 
lings, wethers and ewes. Feed is dear 
everywhere, but even so, there is good 
reason to think that it will pay sheepmen 
to finish off their holdings so as to place 
them in the highest rank, as the greater 
part of the flocks in the states around 
here have been marketed. Colorado lambs 
are now received in goodly numbers and 
sell well. There is an absence of demand 
from the country for feeders, and stock 
of this description is purchased mainly 
by killers at low prices, with good alfalfa- 
fed Montana lambs that are heavy shear- 
ers and the right kind for finishing off not 
wanted by country buyers. Late sales 
have been made of lambs at $4.75 to $7.40, 
yearlings at $5.40 to $6.35, wethers at $4.85 
to $5.65, ewes at $3.50 to $5.25. Wisconsin 
has been marketing some of the choicest 
lambs 

Horses were in fairly good general de- 
mand last week, with the accustomed dis- 
crimination by buyers against the poorer 
kinds, which were apt to show weakness 
in values, as they weer numerous. Good, 
big horses sold as well as they ever did, 
with no large supply at any time. Farm 
horses had a fair demand, and mares were 
particularly wanted. The increased re- 
in values, as they were numerous. Good, 
of the commoner kinds, and inferior ani- 
mals went as low as $85 to $100 per head, 
with sales of drivers on a basis of $120 to 
$200, light drafters at $175 $225, and 
better and heavier drafters at $230 to $325, 
Wagon horses sold usually at $160 to gone, 





LOWREY’S PERCHERON SALE. 
Lowrey’s eleventh annual 
sale was held March 5th. Most of 


Percheron 


the 


buyers were from Iowa, but other states 
were represented, Illinois and Minnesota 


buyers being especially prominent. 
Root, a Canad 


five of the good ones. Forty of the fo 


Mr. 


ian buyer, secured four or 


rty- 


five. head offered were mares, and most 
of these were yearlings and two-year- 


olds. 
$398.25, while the average of the w 
sale was $392.77. Colonel McGuire 
in the box and Colonels Donhowe 


The mares brought an average of 


hole 
was 
and 


Scott in the ring kept the sale moving 


in good shape. 
$300 follows: 


Evaline, May, ’07; S. L. Dunlap, Ir- 
i, a re eee P 
Amelia, May, ’08; T. Johnson, Boone, 
OE! on whdanctds Sebedisecctat bac 68.004 
Ruby, Lee Fagan, Rockwell City, Ia.. 
Margharita, May, ‘08; H. P. Wells, 
ok | Sa eR ee et 


Ione, May, ’06; G. F. Root, Canada... 3 
Fleur De Moi, May, ’00; W. E. Clarke,, “ 


A list of the sales above 


425 


ee ee ee eee 300 
Coaly, May, ’03; W. R. Clemmons, 
CE NEE tacecd chee cccecuececns 350 
Brilliant, June, ’09; Conley & Sloane. 400 
Junon, Apr., ’09; A. W. Brockman, 
ROGmWer  CIEY, TOWER cocccsccececss 665 
Josephine, Apr., 09; C. E. Cerwinske, 
Buckeye, Iowa ..... PR Oe peace 70 
Jacee, May, '09; L. W. Bremer, Wa- 
Verty Sound, Minh. «054-02 ccocs 40 
Jalyse, May, ’09; G. F. Root rere 
Jetee, Apr., °09; Lee Fagan ......... - 525 
Jale, May, ’09; C. E. Cerwinske..... 350 
Javelle, Apr., ’09; A. W. Brockman. 665 
Kolam, Mar., °19; G. S. Root....... - 405 
Koloniale, Apr., °10; A|. R. Strom, 
WOSRIREIOR,. TOWE «a ccictsvesicscesss 335 


Kerrousse, May, 


New Providence, Iowa ........++++- 375 
350 


Kasy, Apr., ’10; E. R. Strom........ 
Koche, May, ’10; J. M. Grover, Wau- 
BOG, TOUR vccsecccacccss nicemeeeweae 325 
Kocotte, Apr., 710; W. H. Lehman, 
MOCCOINGUIEE, TOWG. < cccsscccsccceece 500 
Kahorte, May, ’10; Charlie Mensum, 
RN OOO Oa 31d 
Koline, Apr., °10; H. P. Wells, Wiota, 
De Wideenae AP ey Perret ee 300 
Kolite, Apr., ’10 Frank Douglass, 
DRE SEINE Seats ccc aadesracedes 300 
Idie, May, ’08; J. S. Johnson, Ames, 
US So ddd dcduidcic macncopeadand weieaice 400 
Juliana, Apr., ’09; A. P. Holt, Ells- 
Wes, OD taiec cnccecaczscacacadsees 330 
Jatte, Mar., °09; T. Johnson....... 530 
Javise, Mar., 09; Frank Smith, Bloom- 
a er eer ree rr 505 
Jaffa, Apr., ’09; S. L. Dunlap, Irwin, 
SCP er ee ee 345 
Joueuse, Apr., 769: Frank Smith.... 430 
Jusguiame, Mar., °09; E. B. Kepler, 
ey | RR Rey Pi i 445 
Justine, Mar., 09; Eli Anderson, Cala- 
er ae Oa oe 400 
Jaillissante, Mar., "0%: T. Johnson.... 525 
Jahel, Feb., °09; Leroy Kimball, Ro- 
ee a Pr a ee aa 500 
Koiffe, May, ’10: L. W. Breme....... 500 
{iderim, May, ’08; G. F. Root......... 465 





LOW COLONIST FARES VIA CHICAGO 
AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Daily to April 15, 1912, inclusive, colo- 
nist one way second class tickets will be 
sol dto principal points in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia. 
Tickets available on daily and personally 





conducted tours in through Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars. For full informa- 
tion, apply ticket agents, Chicago and 
North Western railway. 





Cash with order. 
F. O. B. Stoughton, 


= MOLINE Wagon Box Spreader 


With Special Steel Wheel Truck 


A Combination Unequaled by Any Other on the Market 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE 


SPREADER 


Positive drive from both wheels 


Large beater. Light Draft 


Spreads one to twenty-one loads per acre, 


TRUCK 
3% Cast Skeiu, Hickory Axles 
Angle Steel Front, Full Length 
Rear Hounds, Steel Wheels 
Flange Tires. Mud Lugs. 


Flying Dutchman Quality at Exceptional Prices 
Send Your Order and Money to Us 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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(Veterinary Queries ) 


EWE TROUBLE—NODULAR 
DISEASE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Il have thirty head of breeding 
ewes that I bred to lamb in March 
and April. About two weeks ago they 
started to lose their lambs. The lambs 
are all decayed and rotten. There 
were three of them and two died the 
third day after lambing. Now that 
has stopped, but the ewes now stand 
around with their heads down or up 
as high as they can get them. They 
stand perfectly still in fence corners. 
The ewes aie in good flesh, but not 
fat. It seems to come on at a certain 
time—that is, when the ewes are with- 
in about a month of lambing. They 
stand like this for a week or ten days 
and then go down a day or so and 
then die. They do not seem to have 
any pain. The eyes are perfealy well 
and bright up to the day of death. I 
cut one of these ewes open after death 
and found two full-grown lambs with- 
in her, and the only thing I could see 
wrong was that the small intestines 
were pimply, like the size of an ordi- 
nary pimple, and perfectly empty. I 
am feeding corn stover, oats straw and 
clover and timothy hay, with the grain 
ration for the thirty ewes about one- 
half bushel of corn and oats mixed 
and one-half pound of oil meal twice 
daily. What causes the trouble?” 

Our first suggestion is that this cor- 
respondent read over carefully what 
we have to say of ewe trouble, on 
page 12 of our issue of March Ist. We 
do not think his feeding methods are 
at fault. Possibly, as suggested in 
the article referred to, his ewes have 
not been getting sufficient exercise cr 
proper shelter. But we think it quite 
possible that much of the trouble may 
lie with the worms, which are likely 
causing the pimples on the intestines. 
We suggest that this correspondent in- 
vestigate these pimples closely and 
see if he does not find in the center 
of them a very small worm. Nodular 
disease is caused by a small worm 
which the ewes pick up in the summer 
on pasture or in stagnant water. These 
worms cause very little trouble during 
the summer, fall and early winter, but 
by late winter they have become im- 
bedded in the intestines, and often in- 
terfere seriously with the digestion of 
food. In a similar manner to that of 
a number of other parasites affecting 
sheep, the worm causing nodular dis- 
ease damages the heatlh more in the 
late winter shortly before lambing 
time. 

All that can be done during Febru- 
ary and March with ewes affected with 
nodular disease is to give them the 
very best of feed and care. If they 
live through till grass, they will prob- 
able recover, for the worms by that 
time have generally matured and will 
have passed out of the intestines in 
the manure. We are not absolutely 
certain that our correspondent’s sheep 
are troubled with nodular disease, but 
we advise him, in order to make sure, 
to send to the Louisiana experiment 
station, at Baton Rouge, for Bulletins 
Nos. 79, 83 and 89. 

Any of.our readers who, on cutting 
open dead sheep in the winter, find the 
intestines affected with knots or pim- 
ples about the size of a pea should 
suspect nodular disease. About the 
only way to get rid of the disease is 
to sell the affected ewe flock. Lambs 
may be raised from affected ewes by 
placing the ewes in the bare lot and 
putting the lambs in a pasture to 
themselves. Turn the lambs in with 
the ewes only long enough for them 
to suck. 














NAVEL DISEASE IN NEWLY-BORN 
ANIMALS. 

Every spring we get complaints of 
navel disease or joint ill in young ani- 
mals; most frequently in lambs and 
colts, but occasionally in calves and 
pigs. The disease, which comes on a 
few days after birth, is easily recog- 
nized. The navel swells or the joints 
become puffy, or bad case of scours 
sets in, or any two or all three of these 
conditions may be present. Death al- 
most invariably results. When young 
animals die soon after birth, the com- 
monest diseases to suspect are abor- 
tion or navel ill. 

Germs cause the trouble. They are 





found about the ordinary stable, the 5 
lambing pen and farrowing pen in 


















Do You To See The Day When These 
Wonderful Dan Patch Records Will Be Equalled? 


Dan Patch 1: 55 


1 Mile in ° 1:55 
ile in 1:55% 
. e e e 1:56 















14 Miles Averaging - + 1:56% 
iiacicamie °° «o SNK 


45 Miles Averaging - : 
73 Miles yen = 4 © e e 1:59% 
120 Miles Averaging - - 
= Has Broken World Reeords 4 Times. 

Dan Is also Leading 2:10 Sire of the World for bis age. 
Sire of **Dazzie Patch” Ge ¥ nny Sent Marvel 
of the World’s History, which paced a half mile in 
a seconds, and ae ereighth of a mile in 
rteen seconds, a 1:44 Clip, when only 28 months 

ola, in 1911, Also Pearl Patch 4 year trial 2:04. 
Some of Dan’s Colts will be Champion Trotters. as 


well as Pacers, Why not Raise or Bay One? 















for hang 
Home or Ofiice. 
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Advertising. 


FRE 


BEAUTIFUL PAINTIN 
DAN PATCH, 


Reproduced on Extra Heavy, Fine Enamel Stock cia in 14 

Perfectly Blended Colors and Shadings by the Marvelous, 

eu, as pany 21 x 28 inch hing @ Splendid < 
wii send you ts x inches, ma! ing a endt 1 

to hang in any Home or Office as it is Absolute Free br pon 

It will be mailed, postage paid, in an Extra 

Heavy Mailing Tube to insure safe delivery. 





iginal Colors’’ Process. Size of icture 





Dan’s Splendid Picture FREE—21x28 





This Splendid Paint- 
ing oi Dan's llead was 


want to Person ally as- 


sure you that te a = 

Natural and Life 
as if Dan stood ‘ght 
before you, in his Present 
plendid Physical Condition. 
This is an Elegant Picture 
Finest 
It is an exact and 





ing in 


perfect Color Reproduction of the Finest 
Painting ever made of the Sensational and 

World Famous Champion Stallion, Dan Patch 1:55. 

think so much of this painting that I had it repro- 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 






















| 
duced in a eautifal Stained Art Glass Window in my Country 
Home. This picture will be a pleasuse for you as long as you 
live because it shows Dan's true expression of Kindness and 
You cannot buy a 
Picture like this because I Own The Painting and have reserved 


his lovable Disposition as natural as life. 









it Exclusively for this use. Would you like the Finest 14 — 
Horse Picture ever published in the world of the Fastest 
ness Horse in all Horse’ History? People are Perfectly 


Delichted with this Splendid Pieture and are constantly writing 


me, from all parts of the world, that it is the Fimest they 


ve 


ever seen and thousands of them are hanging in fine Homes and 
Offices. A Splendid, 14 Color Reproduction of Above Painting 


mailed Absolutely Free, To Farmers or Stockraisers OVE 


R21 


YEARS OF AGE, If You Own Stock and Answer Two Questions. 
bd rite Me Today, a Postal Card or Letter and Answer These 

wo Questions: Ist. How Many Head of Each Kind of Live 
Stock and Poultry do you ewn? 2nd. In What Paper did you 


see my offer? Picture will be mailed free te Stoekowners. 


WRITE ME TODAY IF YOU WANT THE FINEST HORSE PICTURa IN THE WORLD— 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND POSTAGE PREPAID. (@~ ANSWER THE TWO QUESTIONS 


M. W. SAVAGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


This Is Your Last Chance 


to obtain this Splendid, 14 Colors, Dan Patch 
Picture Free. 
Paper again. Over Two Million Farmers and 
Stockowners have written for a Dan Patch pic- 
ture. You ought to have one to hang in your 
home. 
color work of highest art. The editor of this 
paper will tell you it is the finest horse picture 
he ever saw. 


I do not believe you would 
take $10 Cash for the picture 
I Will Send You Free, if you 
could not secure another one 





This offer will not appear in this 


Absolutely Free of Advertising and a 

















large numbers. If the stables and the 
pens are swept by sunlight every day, 
there are probably not many of these 
germs around. They cause their trou- 
ble by finding their way into the young 
animal’s system immediately after the 
birth, through the navel. 


To prevent the disease, thoroughly 
disinfect the place where any female 
brings forth her young. On pasture 
little fear of navel disease need be 
had. 


The most thorough method of disin- 
fection is that recommended by Doctor 
Alexander, of Wisconsin, as follows: 

“Remove and burn all loose litter 
and manure. Cleanse and scrape the 
floor; then saturate it with a hot-1-50 
solution of coal tar dip disinfectant, or 
a solution of four ounces of sulphate 
of copper to one gallon of hot water. 
Rub and cleanse the walls with a sim- 
ilar solution of coal tar dip or a 1-1,000 
solution of corrosive sublimate. Clean 
the ceiling in the same way; then 
apply to walls and ceiling fresh-made 
lime whitewash to each gallon of 
which has been added one-third of a 
pound of chloride of lime. Cover the 
floor with fresh, dry planing mill shav- 
ings in preference to any other bed- 
ding material.” 

The following directions apply espe- 
cially to foals: 

“When the foal has been born and 
cared for and the afterbirth of the 
mare has come away, remove the mare 
and foal to a second box stall pre- 
pared as was the first. Then clean 
out, disinfect and whitewash the stall 
just vacated and put in fresh, dry, 
clean shavings, in readiness of the 
reception of the next mare. The mare 
must always occupy a clean, freshly 
prepared box stall, which should be 
perfectly ventilated and as sunny as 
possible. 

“Where but one box stall is avail- 
able, clean it out, burn the afterbirth 
and soiled bedding, using a disinfect- 
ant solution freely on the floor, and 
put in plenty of fresh, dry, clean shav- 
ings as soon as possible after the birth 
of the foal. If the mare foals on grass 
treat the foal as if it had been born 
in the stable.” 

The following gives the method of 
treating the navel cord of foals: 

“After the navel cord is severed, 
saturate the stump immediately with 
the following disinfectant: Powdered 
corrosive sublimate two drams, boiled 
water one pint. When it has cooled, 
color the solution with two drams of 
tincture of iron, label the bottle “Poi- 
son,” and keep it out of the way of 
children. Repeat the application twice 





daily until the cord shrivels, drops off 


and no raw spot remains. 


To keep the 


solution from blistering the foal’s belly 
use carbolized vaseline or unsalted 
lard around the navel before making 


the first application.” 





“SORGHUM FOR MOLASSES. 
The United States Department 


of 


Agriculture has recently issued a bul- 





letin known as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
477, which deals with the manufac- 
ture of sorghum syrup. Interest in 
growing sorghum for this purpose is 
increasing in the corn belt and we sug- 
gest that any of our readers who wish 
to know more about it, drop a line to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of 
this bulletin. 

















Fac-simile of 10 Year Bond 





The only way in 
which a definite and 
enforcible guarantee 
could be given was by 
the aid of a Surety 
Company, and accord- 
ingly we havearranged 
with the National 
Surety Company of 
New York, one of the 
great Surety Compa- 
nies of the United 
States, with assets of 
$5,000,000 and over, to 
issue a Genuine Surety 
Bond with every roll 
of Congo Roofing. 









say. 





NE VER. LEAK 


OF IING 





“Guaranteed Under Bond 
To Last Until 1922 


How long will it last? That is the question you | 
want answered when you buy roofing. Congo 
Roofing will last for years—that is guaranteed. 


You will find a genuine Surety Bond in the center 
of every roll of Congo Roofing. 
you have laid Congo on your roof and returned the 
guarantee to us properly filled in ready for sig- 
nature. 


The guarantee on 2-ply and 3-ply Congo is for 
ten years. 


Our primary motive in establishing the guaran- 
tee plan is to show people that we mean what we 
e want our statement to stand as a plain 
unvarnished fact. 

“Ten years ?—Probably they mean seven.” We 
want people to realize that we mean ten years, and 
hence this positive guarantee ! 


Congo is easy to lay. 
of 216 square feet and is simply unrolled,on the 
roof and nailed down. 
ized rust-proof caps are supplied free of charge 
packed in the center of each roll. 


Copy of the Guarantee Bond and a sample of 
Congo and booklet will be sent free on request 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY~ SAN FRANCISCO 


It goes into effect after 


We don't want people to say 


It comes in handy rolls 


Nails, cement and galvan- 
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paTES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Smith & Waterbury, Peterson, 
Mar SP ers. Dayton, lowa.— 

ane. F. W. Frarding, Waukesha, Wis. 
API. Vand 5—Geo. Sayer and Thos. Stan- 
es sale at Chicago, Ml. 

,9s—ira Cottingham, Eden, I[ll. 
May Cahill Brcs., Rockford, Iowa. 
23—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


¢ t{a! T. Hooker, Maryville, Mo.; 








Apole at South Omaha, 
May 28—Chas. Escher & Son, Longbranch 
“Farm, Botna, Iowa. 
junell—P. J. Denohoe and John Cash, 
rook, lowa. 
joe? Patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 
and 27—Hereford Breeders’ sale, 
Nar eae City, Mo.; R. T. Thornton, 
ager. 
met Edmonds, Shade & Co., Kings- 
“ley, lowa. 
— 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes fn or dfiscon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
potice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
leverthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
jguein order to be sure of same being made. The 
apore also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thu rsday morning and no changes 
canbe made after pagesare made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late ace Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


F. W. HAROING’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 
The tenth annual sale to be made from 
Anoka herd will be held at Waukesha, 
Wis. on Wednesday, April 3d, and our 
readers who are seeking strictly first- 
cass Short-horn breeding matrons or 








herd bulls shouid write for his catalogue 
at once. Within its covers they will find 
listed thirty-five head, practically all of 


bis own breeding, and all strongly_ bred 
in White Hall Sultan blood. W. H. Miner 
consigns nine head of. good cattle from 
his Heart's Delight Farm, at Chazy, N. 
Y. The public se.dom has an opportunity 
to buy so many valuable cattle from one 
sale, as they will find here. This will be 
the last opportunity to secure in any 
numbers the sons and daughters of the 
great herd and show bull, White Hall Sul- 
tan. In the production of show cattle 
and high-class herd bulls, Mr. Harding 
has been unusually successful. His fame 
and reputation as a breeder of Short- 
horn cattle encircles the entire globe. The 
herd was established forty-two years ago, 
and has been grown up and extended 
along the most progressive lines and thor- 
ough, proficient management. Breeding 
matrons have been added to the herd from 
time to time at a cost of from $400 to 
$1,000, and, in se‘ecting herd bulls the 
price was always a secondary considera- 
tion. As the very best of the breed was 
sought and then secured. This system 
or plan of management is _ full explana- 
tion, with proper care and development 
added, why Mr. Harding is able to ex- 
pose for sale so grand a lot cof young 
breeding matrons and herd bull prospects. 
It proves him @a@ successful ‘builder’ in 
this particular business, viz., breeding 
Snort-horn cattle. The present offering 
is the most convincing evidence to prove 
these statements, and also to prove that 
as a breeder the goal of his ambition has 
been reached, Our readers should take 
advantage of this great opportunity of 
buying from the best lot of cattle ever 
listed from Anoka herd. Catalogues will 
be sent all who write and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


THE DAYTON, IOWA, SHORT-HORN 
SALE, NEXT WEEK. 

Attention is again called to the good 
offering of Short-horn cattle to be sold at 
Dayton, lowa, next Tuesday, March 19th, 
by Messrs. Waterbury & Smith, C. Peter- 
son and G. G. Berg, of that place. The 
catalogue shows the pedigrées of forty- 
eight head, eight or ten butis, and the 
rest cows and heifers, about a dozen with 
calves at foot, and the rest bred to good 
Scotch bulls. The first animal catalogued 
is the Waterbury & ‘Smith herd bull, Vic- 
tor’s Chief 287774, a red _ five-year-old, 
bred by John Lister and sired by Fear- 
less Victor. The dam is Do Not Mar, 
asplendid Brodsky bred Cruickshank Dor- 
othy cow, sired by the Dustin bred Vic- 
toria bull, Vietor Baron. <A _ splendid lot 
of young things sired by Victor’s Chief 
are included, among. them being the nine 
choice heifers around two years old men- 
tioned last week, as consigned by Mr. 
Peterson, who formerly 
Chief. The extra good July yearling bull, 
Royal Sunlight, consigned by Peterson, is 
also a son of Vietor’s Chief, and should 
£0 to head a good herd, His dam is Sun- 
light $th, by Gloster Baron, and his grand- 
fam is by Imp. Bapten Admiral, and 
traces on the dam’s side to Imp. Song- 
Stress, one of the best branches of the 
Cruickshank Secret family. Messrs. Wa- 
terbury & Smith a'so include five head of 
the Cruickshank Secret family, all de- 
Scendants of Imp. Sal'y 5th, by Topsman, 
bred by Simon Campbell. Her daughter, 
Sally Sth, by the Campbell bred bull, 
Royal Prince, and three daughters of 
Sally Sth, are the first four females éata- 
logued. This is a family of good ones, 
and of the choicest breeding. One of the 
heifers, Glenview Sally, by Fairy Knight, 
has a bull calf in the sale, called Sally's 
Prince. Hea is Lot 4 ef the catalogue, and 
8 a good, red May calf, sired by Lancas- 
trian, a C-uickshank Laneaster, sired by 
Imp. Scott sh Pride. As noted last week, 

Neastria 1 is the good, short-legged bull 
now at the head of Mr. Peterson’s herd, 
but until -ecently owned by Waterbury 
Smith, «vho are including a number of 


Is calves Lot 8 is the Cruickshank 
Matchless :cow, Moonlight, consigned by 
Mr. Peter: n. She is a red, calved Jan- 
Wary, 1997 and sired by a son of Fitz 
ustace. Text come three Lavina fe- 
males fror the Berg herd. Lot 9 is La- 
Vina Princ s, a good red cow with a bull 
Calf at foo The cow'was bred by W. L. 
Ketcham 1d sired by the Cruickshank 


used Victor’s. 





Matchless bull, American Prince of Maine 
Valleq, who for a time headed H. G. 
MeMillan’s herd. Lots 10 and 11‘ are 
daughters of Lavina Princess, one of them 
by a son of Imp. Red Light. Space will 
not permit of mentioning all in the offer- 
ing. The final announcement on another 
page gives other particulars, and those in- 
terested in buying good, useful, well-bred 
Short-horns from reliable breeders should 
have the catalogue and arrange to attend 
the sale. Address for catalogue, Water- 
bury & Smith, Dayton, Iowa. 


ANGUS CATTLE SALE AT OTTUMWA, 
MARCH 27TH. 


As announced elsewhere in this issue, 
a public sale of registered Aberdeen An- 
gus cattle will be held at Ottumwa, Iowa, 
Wednesday, March 27th, by M. Horan, 
whose farm is located near Ottumwa, but 
whose rural delivery address is Floris, 
Iowa. This is Mr. Horan’s first public 


sale, and as his herd is not large, he has. 


catalogued liberally from the best in the 
herd to make this sale. He has included 
all his Pride family but one cow and 
ealf, and ali his Queen Mother family 
but two. The Blackbird Erica and other 
good families also are represented. The 
Prides in the sale include the splendid 
cow, Pride of Cherokee 4th, by Imp. Ed- 
ward R., and two of her daughters. Pride 
of Cherokee 4th was bred by Cantine, who 
sold her to Harvey & Clelland for upwards 
of $1,000. She was secured by Mr. Horan 
at the time the herd was dispersed and 
is now about eight years old. She has had 
a heifer ca'f every year since she was 
two years old, and is now close to calv- 
ing. There are around a dozen heifers 
in tre sale, five of which will be sold open 
and the rest bred. Some are bred to the 
Blackbird bull, Black Eston, by Escher’s 
noted Imp. Eston of Eshot, and a few are 
bred to a goed, growthy, smooth young 
Blackbird bull, Mr. Horan raised from an 
extra good cow he bought at M. H. Dono- 
hoe’s sale a year ago, the bull being 
sired by Bermerton, the Prince Ito bull 
used by Mr. Donohoe for several years, 
but recently bought by Mr. Horan at a 
long price, as reported in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er two weeks ago. As Mr. Horan now 
| es Bermerton, he is including Black Es- 
on in the sale. He is a yearling, out of 
an Edward R. dam. The offering includes 
a haif dozen bulis and two dozen cows 
and heifers, besides calves that sell with 
their dams. The cattle are in just ordi- 
nary breeding condition—in fact, thinner 
than usual, for it was very dry with Mr. 
Horan last year and feed has been scarce. 
Some other particulars will be given next 
week, when the catalogue is at hand. 
Write for it as directed in the announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue. 


HEREFORD BREEDERS’ SALE, AT 
KANSAS CITY, MARCH 26-27. 
Attention is again called to the Here- 
ford breeders’ sale of seventy bulls and 
forty-five cows and heifers, to be held at 
Kansas City, Mo., March 26th and 27th, 
as advertised elsewhere in this issue. 
Twenty-four of the bulls are Polled Here- 
fords, and there are a few Polled Here- 
ford heifers in the sale also, and a num- 
ber of cows bred to Pol'ed bulls or with 
Polled calves at foot. The sale is under 
the efficient management of R. T. Thorn- 


ton, and he assures us that these are a. 


very fine lot of Polled Herefords. Twenty 
different breeders from Missouri, lowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas are contributing to 
this sale, and among them are some prom- 
inent Hereford exhibitors, as mentioned 
last week. The catalogue shows a well- 
bred lot of Herefords, and the cattle are 
good ages for buyers. -There is a good 
demand for bulis, and this sale wiil be 
the biggest offering on the market. The 
Kansas City Hereford sales have been 
good oportunities for breeders and farm- 
ers to secure choice stock cheap. Do not 
miss the opportunity March 26th and 
27th. Write for the sale catalogue to 
R. T. Thornton, Manager, 1513 E. Fif- 
teenth St., Kansas City, Mo. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


SOMETHING NEW _IN GASOLINE 
ENGINES. 


A gasoline engine which attracted a 
good deal of attention at the state fairs 
where exhibited last fall, was the new 
Sta-Rite, 1% horse power engine, put on 
the market by the Sta-Rite Engine Co., 
16 King St., La Crosse, Wis. It is one 
of the most compact and practical port- 
able engines made. It does not require 
pulleys or line shafting, being a complete 
power plant in itself. The engine is 
mounted on a hand truck with instantly 
detachable whee!s. It is equipped with 
Sta-Rite speed jack, which gives fifteen 
changes of speed by simply changing the 
sprocket wheel, and this is only the task 
of a few minutes. This attractive little 
engine is cne cf the many good engines 
the Sta-Rite Engine Co. manufacture. 
They want you to read their advertise- 
ment on page 520 and cbhserve particularly 
the illustrations of the engine that are 
given, and to write them at once for their 
1912 catalogue at the above address, which 
tells about the little engine in detail, as 
well as the other engines which they 
make. A postal card wil! bring their lit- 
erature. Ask for it. 


STAVER AUTOMOBILES. 


The name Staver is a familiar one to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers, as it has been 
prominent in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements for a number of years. 
Staver carriages and buggies have a rep- 
rtation among farm fotks for quatity and 
satisfaction. The Staver Carriage Co. 
now manufacture Staver automobiles, 
having placed their automobile on the 
market a number of years ago, and they 
have perfected it until it is now recog- 
nized as one of the best buys on the mar- 
ket. They make six different models, 
ranging in horse power from 35 to 40, and 
in price from $1,650 to $2,250. In an ad- 
vertisement on page 521, y B. Staver, 
president of the Staver Carriage Co., 76th 
and Wallace Sts., Dept. 3983, Chicago, I'L, 
invites Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
the Staver Company’s. guests at the fac- 
tory. He would like to have therm call 
and look over the Staver plant, so that 
they will know just exactly how a Staver 
car is built, and why it is a good car. [n 
the -meantime, they. would Tike to send 





Walleces’ Farmer readers interested in 
automobiles the 1912 Staver catalogue, 
describing the six different models and 
their merits. He will likewise be glad 
to send you, with his compliments, a 
copy ‘of the famous” Trans-continental 
Route. Book, and the story of the trip of 
the Staver over this roadway. Either a 
pat card or letter rednens to the ad- 
ress above mentioned will. bring bcth 


the catalogue and book. 


_ RAMBLER CARS NOW GUARANTEED 


FOR 10,000 MILES 

The usual policy of automobile manu- 
facturers has been to guarantee their cars 
for three months, or for one year, or 
longer,’ depending on the guarantees of 
the different makers. The Thos. B. Jeffery 
Co., of Kenosha, Wis., makers of Rambler 
cars, tell about the 10,000 mile. guarantee 
which they are placing on a)l Rambler 
cars hereafter, in a full-page advertise- 
ment on page 511. The average automo- 
bile owner runs his car about 3,000 or 
5,000 miles a year. This guarantee there- 
fore: is from two to three years on the 
average. The Thos. B.. Jeffery Co. give 
this guarantee on Rambler cars because 
they know that Rambler cars will give 
absolutely satisfactory service in every 
particular, and they believe that a guar- 
antee of miles instead of months will 
prove much more satisfactory to the auto- 
mobile buyer. Their guarantee applies to 
all Rambler models. The Rambler Cross 
Country car, which sells. for $1,650 without 
top, glass front and self-starter, is illus- 
trated in their advertisement. This car 
has attracted remarkable attention at all 
of the automobile shows this season. It 
is a beautiful car to look at, and the 
first Rambler Cross Country car, which 
made a three-thousand mile trip from 
the Jeffery factory through nine states, 
over the mountains of Pennsylvania, to 
New York, Albany, Boston, and back to 
the factory, made a wonderful record. 
The Thos. B. Jeffery Co. will be glad to 
tell you about the record this car made, 
about the car itself, how it is made, and 
give you full particulars concerning their 
10,000 mile guarantee. They. will also be 
glad to tell you about the service Rambler 
owners get, and will be glad to send you 
catalogue telling about the other Rambler 
models, selling up to $2,900. Use either 
the coupon which their advertisement 
contains, or, if you do not wish to muti- 
late the paper, simply write the Thos. B. 
Jeffery Co., and they will be glad to send 
their catalogue telling about the Cross 
Country and other Rambler models for 
1912, and about their 10,000 mile guar- 
antee, which they believe will mean much 
to automobile buyers. Address all in- 
uiries to the Thos. B. Jeffery Co., Dept. 
., Kenosha, Wis. 


A GOOD FARM HOIST. 

A hoist that will be of much help to 
the men on the farm is the Jumbo sa’ety 
hoist and wire stretcher, made by the 
Hall Mfg. Co., 153 Main St., Monticello, 
Iowa. In their advertisement on page 52% 
they illustrate this hoist, and call atten- 
tion to the fact that they are willing 
to allow any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
er who desires it thirty days’ free usé 
thereof, to convince them that it will do 
everything they claim for it, from stretch- 
ing wire fences to lifting a wagon while 
you are shifting the gears; also to string 
the hog up at butchering time. They point 
out that there are fcrty different ways 
in whieh this hoist can be .used, and that 
it is one of the most convenient and sat- 
isfactory things on the farm. It lifts like 
the erdinary block and tackle, but the 
minute you let up on the pull rope, the 
automatic locking device of the Jumho 
grips the pull rope and it is fast, and can 
not slip, no matter if the rope is wet and 
ragged. They have issued a catalogue 
telling all about their hoists and their 
claims therefor, both as a hoist and a 
stretcher, and they want Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers to write them. Look up their 
advertisement, and address a'!l inquiries 
to the Hall Mfg. Co., 153 Main St., Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 


THE ONLY HOG WATERER. 


Many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers are 
familiar with the Only hog waterer, man- 
ufactured at Hawarden, Iowa, and sold 
direct to the farmer, and many more 
should be. It is a waterer that has been 
on the market for a number of years, and 
it has given universal satisfaction. It is 
one that actually ‘“‘does the work,”’ wheth- 
er in winter or summer. It is sold, guar- 
anteed to give perfect satisfaction or no 
pay; no money until you are satisfied. 
The fact that the Only waterer is now 
being used in over half the states in the 
Union, with no known_ dissatisfied cus- 
tomer, is the strongest’ recommendaticn 
for its efficiency. It is in reality a double 
waterer. It is impossible for it to clog 
or waterlog and run over. It is both 
simple and durable, and the price is a 
nominal one, considering the article. By 
writing the Only Manufacturing Co., at 
Hawarden, you will receive complete in- 
formation regarding their waterer ani 
the terms on which they sell it. Note 
their advertisement in this issue. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN HAY 
LOADERS. 


The Wixcel Mfg. Co., of Dept. B, Mar- 
cus, Iowa, offer in their Wixcel auto- 
matic hay loader, a loader that is differ- 
ent from any other on the market. They 
have been manufacturing this loader for 
@ number of years, and it has been used 
in many different sections with excellent 
success. It elevates the hay high, distrib- 
utes it evenly over the load, and they 
point out in their advertisement that two 
horses can handle this loader easily, and 
that it will do egg oe satisfactory 
work in the heaviest fiel of timothy, 
clover or alfalfa. They tell some of the 
many excellent features of the loader in 
their advertisement on page 521, and they 
want Wallaces’ Farmer readers to look 
up the illustration which this advertise- 
ment contains, as it gives an excellent 
idea .of the loader, and to write for their 
booklet, Modern Hay Making, which not 
only tells about Wixcel hay loaders, which 
are made in other styles as well as this 
automatic, but also gives valuable in- 
formation about hay farming, which will 
be of both profit and interest to those who 





Tread it. A postal card or letter poumest 
will bring this booklet. The Wixcel te 
Co. will deem it a favor if readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will men the paper 
when writing them. 


THOROUGHLY. SATISFACTORY 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 

A cream separator which has done much 
to make cream separators popular through 
the splendid service they have given the 
user the De Laval, made by the De 
Laval Separator Co., of New York and 
the other cities mentioned in their full- 
page advertisement on our back cover 
this week. The De Laval cream separa- 
tors are the result of years of successful 
manufacture, and for years De Laval sep- 
arators have been a standard of compar- 
ison, being recognized as thoroughly sat- 
isfactory separators. The De Laval Sep- 
arator Co. point out that the De Laval of 
today saves enough over the machines of 
five, ten, fifteen and twenty years ago, 
in closer separation under all conditions, 
greater capacity, easier running, 
greater mechanical perfection, to pay for 
itself every two years. They point out, 
too, that a liberal exchange allowance 
will be made for your old De Laval sep- 
arator or any other makes toward the 
purehase of an up-to-date machine, and 
they invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
using an old-style De Laval or any other 
Separator to investigate the great im- 
provement made in their latest style ma- 
chine, among which may be mentioned 
the automatic oiler, and to get particu- 
lars concerning their exchange offer. 
Laval separators are made in all sizes, 
from small ones with a capacity of 135 
pounds per hour, which sell for $35, to 
the 1,350-pound machines, which sell for 
$160. The small ones run by hand or 
can be furnished with attachments for 
gasoline engine or any power desired. The 
De Laval Separator Co. will consider it 
a favor if our readers will look up their 
advertisement, and if they will mention 
this advertisement when asking for a copy 
of their new catalogue, which can not fail 
to interest those who are interested in 
cream separators. Either a postal card 
= te request will bring it by return 
m 


HENRY FIELD’S SEEDS. 

Starting in a few years ago in a small 
way, Henry Field, of Shenandoah, Iowa 
has built up one of the biggest seed trades 
in the country. In a special advertise- 
ment on page 537, Mr. Field tells the story 
of the building up of his business from 
one to one hundred thousand customers, 
in an interesting way. He would like to 
have Wallaces’ Farmer readers read this 
story. He would also like to have them 
fill out the coupon which the advertise- 
ment contains and mail it to him for a 
copy of the very interesting seed cata- 
logue which he has issued, and also the 
very instructive and interesting booklet, 
“Book of a Thousand Gardens,’’ which 
he will be glad to send to any of our 
readers who enclose 25 cents in stamps. 
Those who have already done business 
with Mr. Field this year to the extent 
of $1 or more will not need to enclose 
the 25 cents in stamps, as the book is 
free to his patrons. To those who are 
not patrons of Mr. Field, the Garden book 
will be sent on receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps. The catalogue is free on request, 
and Mr. Field’s catalogue is a must in- 
teresting and practical one. It telis all 
about his seeds, giving the very informa- 
tion the prospective buyer would like to 


have. Address all inquiries to ‘ienry 
Fic!ld, president, Henry Field Seed Co., 
Box 19, Shenandoah, lowa, mentioning 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COMFORTABLE WORK SHOES. 

A very comfortable, neat and durable 
work shoe will be found in the “Star of 
the West’’ double wear work shoe, made 
by FE. B. Piekenbrock & Sons, 229 Main 
St., Dubuque, Iowa. You can tell this 
shoe by the “Star’’ trade mark on the 
sole thereof. This trade mark is repro- 
dueed in the advertisement of Pieken- 
broek & Sons, on page 519. “Star of the 


West” shoes are sold through dealers, 
and if for any reason ycu do not know 
the name of their dealer who handles 
“Star of the West’’ shoes, Piekenbrock 
& Sons would deem’ it a favor if Wal- 


laces’ Farmer readers would drop them 
a postal card or letter request and they 
will be glad to send them the name of 
the dealer, and also the interesting book 
they have issued under the tit'e of ‘‘Long 
Live Your Shoes.”’ This booklet tells of 
the wearing qualities cf Piekenbrock 
shoes, illustrating the different styles, 
and they hope to send a good many cop- 
ies thereof to- Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
on request. We suggest to our readers 
that they look up the Piekenbrock adver- 
tisement on page 519. 


AN INTERESTING PLOW BOOK. 

We acknowledge receipt from the Rock 
Island Piow Co., of 444 Second A\ve., Rock 
Isiand, [il., of a very interesting circular 
with regard to plows and plowing. The 
Rock Island Plow Co., as most of our 
readers may have neticed, make a three- 


gang and two-gang pow, which they 
——-, reeommend. This is their Rock 
Isiand (C T X) Universal plew. They 


claim for this plow that it turns over each 
slice of soil flat and smooth, leaving no 
kinks or air spaces between .the top soil 
and the sub-soil, to dry up the moisture. 
The circular above mentioned tells why 
the plow will do this, and also gives very 
interesting illustrations of what can be 
done by their Rock Island (C T X) tweive- 
inch plow and the ordinary twelve-inch 
plow. They would like to have a good 
many requests from Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers for the interesting circular they 
have issued, and they would also like to 
have them read their advertisement on 
paeg 520. Till requests for the literature 
should be addressed to. the Rock Island 
Plow Co., 444 Second Ave., Rock Island, 


SWEET CLOVER SEED. 

The Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
advise us that they have a splendid lot 
of sweet clover seed for sale. They will 
be glad to send a sample thereof, and to 

ve information with regard to the grow- 
ng therecf to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is interested. 
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| WILL HOLD MY TENTH ANNUAL SALE OF 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 




















Ss AT THE HOME FAR 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN, ON APRIL 3, 1912 


and I now extend to you a cordial invitation to be present. I will offer 9 young 
bulls and 36 females that I believe will suit the most critical buyers of herd bulls or 
for females that will strengthen herds. 

Representatives of live stock papers who have carefully inspected my past offer- 
ings, and this one, are unanimous in their high praise of the offerings, and I am 
pleased to refer to their statements in regard to the individuals and pedigrees, ap- 
pearing in the journals they represent. 

The catalogue is also descriptive and contains illustrations of 20 of the animals 
to be sold, and I will be pleased to send same. 

Mr. W. H. Miner, Proprietor Heart’s Delight farm, Chazy, N. Y., includes 2 bulls 
and 5 females in the sale. 


F. W. HARDING, 


ADDRESS 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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PUBLIC SALE OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


TO BE HELD IN THE MORRIS WILLIAMS SALE PAVILION 


Ottumwa, lowa, Wednesday, March 27 


A Well Bred Offering in Ordinary Breeding Condition, and Including 
Many of the Best in the Herd Will Be Offered at This Time 


The young Blackbird bull, Black Eston 146981, by Eschers’ great Eston of Eshott and out of Blackbird of Cherokee 29th by 


Imp. Edwar 


his place. The female offering includes the 
also most of the best Queen 


Pride 


others in the 


year old, and the Blackbird herd bull, Black Eston, coming two in July. 
Write for the sale catalogue and arrange to be at the sale. 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 


R., is included; as the great Prince Ito 2d bull, Bermerton 163417, has been secured of M. H. Donohoe, to take 
reat Pride cow, Pride of Cherokee 4th, by Edward R., and her two daughters, and. 
erd. There are a dozen heifers; half of them bred to a young Blackbird show bull, 
and five will be sold open. A dozen cows are close to calving, or have young calves at foot. 
earling sired by Bermerton and out of Pride 19th of 


The half dozen bulls include one 
hoineas; also a-yearling Erica bull, a Queen Mother bull coming a 


Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


M. HORAN, Floris, lowa 





SHORT-HORNS. 


SCOTCH BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


We have for sale 7 Scotch Short-horn bulls from 12 
to 15 months, sired by Parkdale Goods by Good 
Choice by Choice Goods. Al] but two are out of im- 
ported cows or daughters of imported cows. They 
are the rightsort. We are anxious for three at least 
to go to good herds. 


WALPOLE BROS., Rock Valley, lowa 


Malaka Short-horns 


Some choice Scotch bulls and heifers, sired by 
Malaka Goods, for sale; two of them extra good 
roans, balance reds. Also the good 2-year-old Scotch 
bull, Banff, a grandson of Imp. Lord Banff and with 
an extra good Cruickshank Flora dam. Prices rea- 
sonable. Callor write. Farm located between Bax- 
ter and Newton. 

H. D. PARSONS, 





Baxter, lowa 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 
Don't delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 
Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds. 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
fiesh but in shape to do you good. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE. Rockford, Iowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 














Please mention thig paper when writing. 





SHORT-HORNS. 
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JERSEYS. 





Elm Hill Farm Short-horns 


“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow” 
10 bulls from 10 to 22 mos, old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American families. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa. 





H PRICHARD & SON. Walnut, Iowa, 
« breeders of high class Short-horns, now offer for 
sale cheap 1 extra good Cruickshank Broadhooks 
yearling bull sired by Favorite 286046 and out of Imp. 
Scarlet Bangle. also 1 Choice Goods bull sired by 
Gondomar and out Queen’s Goods by Imp. Choice 
Goods, and other good ones. Farm near Avoca. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


The extra oy Scotch yearling. Orange Prince. red, 
sired by Blythe Scott, out of Orange Queen by Crim- 
son Chief; also several good thick Scotch topped 
yearlings. Call or write. C. H. JACKSON, Avoca, 
lowa. 


GO00D SCOTCH BULLS 


Red. white and roan—ready for service: of 
fashionable breeding, form and quality. Sired by 
Robin 234907, a 25001b. bull. If you want a Short-horn 
bull I can satisfy you in bull and price. Write or come 
and see. CHAS. T. NELSON, Blandinsville, 1). 


Milking Short-horns 


Yearling bulls from dams with milk records. Guar- 
anteed breeders, tuberculin tested, pedigrees fur- 
nished. Come and see them. 

BLACKMER & NELSON HERD, Albert Lea, Minnesota 

Farms one and two miles from city. 














9 YEARLING Short-horn bulls for sale at 
e) Brookside Stock Farm. All recorded. Call or 
write to JOS. F. BRENNER, Mapleton, Iowa. 


Missouri Auction School 


_ (Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 








Armagh Jersey Farm 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA © 





THE HOME OF 
IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 78240 
a son of the great Island prize winning Combination; 
out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
six bull calves by Eminence Combination, and out of 
tested dams of Island and American breeding. These 
young bulls are bred in the purple and good enough 
to head any herd. 

if you want a bull to improve a registered herd, or 
to build up a grade herd. come and see what we have. 
We need the room and will sell cheap, considering 
breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm ad- 
joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and go 
two blocks south. Address as above, mentionining 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Registered Jerseys 
Gilt edge butter stock. Young bulls, some out of 
cows high in the register of merit and by bulls of un- 
excelled breeding for utility and form, and a young 
cow or two soon to freshen. 
E. 8. & J. A. BUFFUM, 
Decatur Co. Le Roy, lowa 








HEREFORDS. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Several good young bulls for sale. Only sires and 
dams of merit and fancy breeding used in my herd. 
Farm adjoins town. Call or write. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


ae 


J, L MelLRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARH AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD'S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Write for catalogue today. You can become 

a first class auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 

instructors and lecturers. 

CAREY M. JONES, President ORVAL A. JONES, Manager 
2856 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 





weed 


























OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, LOWA 
2" Write for terms and dates. 


LEARN TOBE AN W $/5 104100 
AUCTIONEER EAR PER DAY. 


Thoro, Scientific mail 
course. Catalog Free. National Auctioneer 
g School of America, Dept. C Lincoln, Neb, 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


Herefords For Sale 


Several good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier 10th 
217618. Also cows and heifersforsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near Thompson cross 
ing on Interurban, near Huxley. Address i 
E. O. NERVIG, Slater, lowa 
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_ 
| IWARD_ WATCHES. 
or ue best birthday presents for 
ve man, or it makes an ideal 


the Yo" "the high school or college 
juate, is @ Howard watch. This watch 
grade ny the E: Howard Watch Works, 

~ 110, Boston, Mass, and is recog- 
Pi as one of the best watches made. 
nize” tmost care is taken in its manufac- 
The as the Howard Watch Works take 
tur. in their product, and they spare no 
Pe to add to the reputation their years 
pel rience in the manufacture of How- 


as watches has built up. Howard watch- 
ty 6 sold by just one jeweter in a town. 
ay Howard Watch Works would like to 
ee you look up this jeweler and inves- 
tigate their watches personally. Tf you 
go not know his name, they will be glad 
to send it to you. They will also be glaa 
to <end you the very interesting bookiet 
they have issued under the title of “The 
Story 0! Edward Howard and the. First 
American Watch. This booklet gives a 
history of the Howard watch which is 
poth interesting and instructive. The 
Howard Watch Works would deem it a 
favor if our readers would mention Wal- 
jaces’ Farmer when asking for the book- 
jet. Note their advertisement on page 
519. 


THE NEW GALLOWAY CATALQGUE. 


We acknowledge receipt from the Wm. 
Galloway Co, of their catalogue for 1912. 
The first few pages of this catalogue tell 
of the growth of the Galloway business 
from a small beginning to the big plant 
recently completed at Waterloo. The bal- 
ance of the catalogue is devoted to de- 
scriptions of Galloway engines, from sma!l 
umping engines up to 15 horse power, 
manure spreaders, in various sizes, cream 
separators, power washing machines, har- 
row carts, the original business of Wm. 
Galloway, incubators, land rollers, and 
other implements, litter carriers, wind- 
mills, farm forges, harness, wagons, rugs, 
curtains, sewing machines, furniture, re- 
frigerators, kitchen cabinets, etc., for the 
home. Special circulars with regard to 
the Galloway Bros.-Bowman seed oats, 
and other field and farm seeds are a!so 
a part thereof. Wm. Galloway, president 
of the Wm. Galloway Co., invites Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to ask for this cat- 
alogue. In an advertisement on page 531 
he tels why Galioway gasoline engines 
are satisfactory, and a coupon will be 
found in this advertisement, which makes 
it an easy matter to get the books issued. 


MARLIN REPEATING SHOT GUNS. 


A popular repeating shot gun is the 
Marlin, made in both and 16 gauge 
sizes. ~The mechanism of this gun is sim- 
ple yet strong, the gun handies rapidly, 
shoots hard and straight, and is consid- 
ered by those who have used it as an ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory gun. The manu- 
facturers of this gun are the Marlin Fire 
Arms Co., 115 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. Their repeating guns se!l at from 
$19.59 to $95, depending on the finish and 


style. The Mariin Fire Arms Co. will be 
jad to send any reader of Wallaces’ 
armer ‘their big catalogue, telling all 
about Marin shot guns, rifles, etc., for 


three cents postage. They have just is- 
sued a couple of very attractive hangers, 
one showing a duck shooting scene on the 
marshes, and the other represents a cow- 
boy in charactristic costume, shielded by 
a large bo'der, sighting game in the dis- 
tance, which he hopes to bring down with 
a Mariin. Both of these posters will be 
forwarded for the ten cents necessary 
to pay the pestage. They are in colors 
and quite attractive. Note the Marlin 
advertisement on page 526. 


RELIABLE ROOFING. 


The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer desir- 
ing to buy prepared roofing will be par- 
ticularly interested in the Neponset 
Parcid roofing, advertised by F. W. Bird 
& Sen, of 151 Neponset St., E. Walpole, 
Mass., on page 522. Their roofing has 
been cn the market for years; it is a tried 
product, and has given entire satisfaction, 
standing the test of the hardest service in 
every climate for years. F. W. Bird & 
Son have issued a free booklet on roofing, 
telling all about Paroid roofing, which 
they will be glad to send to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. <A pos- 
tal card or letter will bring it. If you 
Want a roof in colors, they can furnish it 
in their Neponset Proslate roofing, which 
makes a handsome red or green roof for 
houses. They will be glad to tell you 
about his roofing, too. Neponset roofing 
is s\ld by dealers in practically every 
town. and they will be giad to not only 
send you their literature, but also to give 
you the name of their nearest dealer if 


you desire. Drop them a postal card or 
letter request, mentioning the paper, if 
you please. 


DIP YOUR SHEEP. 
_ Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will find 
it necessary to dip -their sheep at the 
8pring season if they are to get the best 
results. Parke-Davis & Co. have issued 
Some interesting literature with regard to 
Kreso Dip No. 1, -which they point out 
cures scab, and which does not work in- 
jury to the animal or fleece. It is non- 
poisonous, easy to use, and inexpensive. 
It is permitted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for dipping sheep 
for scab. Parke-Davis & Co. will be glad 
to send to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
interested full -particulars concerning 
reso. Drop them a postal card or letter 
request, care Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Detroit, Mich., and they will send 

their booklets by return mail. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS. 

Suspenders for which they claim great- 
er comfort are President suspenders, made 
by the C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 10 Mail 
St.. Shirley, Mass. They insert an in- 
tersting advertisement on page 509, the 
two illustrations in this advertisement 
showing how the Shirley President sus- 
Penders- si'le from side to side, and do 
hot pull, crag or strain the shoulders. 
They alloy easy shoulder movement and 
easy body : -tion, no matter how you twist 


and turn. resident suspenders are sold 
With a si; ed guarantee on every pair, 
and the rn wey paid therefor will be re- 
funded if ey- do not prove satisfactory. 








They can be secured from your dealer, or 
if you mail 50 cents. direct to the C 
Edgarton Mfg. Co., they will forward a 
pair. by mail. In either case, the signed 
guarantee will be given you, 


A HANDSOME PICTURE OF DAN 
PATCH FREE. 

The last chance to obtain a fourteen- 
color picture of the famous world’s cham- 
pion harness horse, Dan Patch, is offered 
by M. W. Savage, Minnea>olis, Minn., on 
page 548. The advertisement reproduces 
the head of Dan Patch on a small scale 
in the one color, and it will give an idea 
of the attractiveness thereof, as the pic- 
ture is not only reproduced in fourteen 
different colors, but is on extra heavy. fine 
enameled paper, and the size is 21x28 
inches. We have seen this picture and 
know that our readers who write for 1t 
will feel more than repaid for the trouble 
it takes. We have likewise received a 
copy of the very interesting booklet, ‘‘The 
International 1:55 Horse Farm,” which 
Mr. Savage has issued. This booklet is 
beautifully illustrated, many different 
scenes of the farm being shown, and there 
are likewise handsome drawings of Dan 
Patch and other famous horses at the 
farm. Mr. Savage will be glad to send 
a copy of this book as well as a copy of 
the beautiful] painting of Dan Patch to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are enough 
interested to mention the paper when 
asking for it. 

LET THE BOY DO THE MOWING. 

That it is an easy matter to have the 
boy who is big enough to drive do the 
mowing with a Standard mower, is point- 
ed out by the Emerson-Brantingham Co., 
45 Iron St., Rockford, Ill., in their mower 
advertisement on page 528. For years the 
Emerson Standard mower has been a sat- 
isfactory machine, and the Emerson- 
Brantingham Co., if you are interested 
in buying a mower, wi!!l be only too glad 
to have you ask an Emerson user what 
he thinks of the Standard. They have 
issued some very interesting literature 
with regard to their Standard mower, 
which they will be glad to send to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers. It describes the 
features which have made the Emerson 
Standard mower so popular for more than 
twenty years, and they urge our readers 
to ask for it, mentioning the paper. Their 
advertisement on page 528 gives details 
concerning their machine. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE PROTECTORS. 

About the best thing made in the way 
of tire protectors is the Standard tire pfo- 
tector, made by the Standard Tire Pro- 
tector Co., of 318 E. Market St., Akron, 
Ohio. This protector has been on the 
market for a number of years. It is made 
of rubber and sea island cotton, and is 
held on the tire by inflation pressure. 
There are no adjustments of any kind, and 
the protector makes the tire proof against 
punctures. They are also a great protec- 
tion against blow-outs. The manufactur- 
ers claim that they will make your tires 
wear years instead of months, and that 
they will save you hundreds of dollars. 
They have issued an interesting booklet 
telling about théir protectors, and they in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to send for 
it. Either a postal card or letter request 
will bring the booklet by return mail. 


POLARINE AUTO OIL. 


The important thing in the running of 
an automobile is to keep it well oiled, 
and it does not pay under any circum- 
stances to buy a cheap oil. An oil that 
is known to be reliable should by all 
means be used. One of the best known 
auto oils on the market is Polarine, the 
product of the Standard Oil Co. You can 
buy it in gallon cans, or you can buy it 
by the barrel. The Standard Oil Co. have 
issued very interesting literature with re- 
gard to Polarine, and it can be had on re- 
auest. They invite you to call at your 
dealer’s and talk to him about Polarine. 
They would also like to have you read 
their advertisement, giving particulars 
with reference thereto. 


CLEAN AND GRADE YOUR SEED. 

The Manson Campbell Co., Detroit, 
Mich., Kansas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, 
Minn., want to arrange with Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who do not now own a 
grain grader, cleaner and separator, to 
try their Chatham separator and grader, 
on free trial. They tell about the very 
liberal offer they are making on page 518. 
They want Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
look up this advertisement, and to write 
them at once and make arrangements to 
try this grain grader and separator. It is 
a simple, practical and durable machine, 
doing the best class of work, and they are 
confident that the man who once uses 
their separator would not be without it 
even though it cost many times the price 
it does. ook up their advertisement. 

A BOOK ON WATER SUPPLY. 

Under the: title of ‘Water Supply for 
the Home,”’ the Goulds Mfg. Co., 98 W. 
Falls St., Seneca Falls, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of the very best class of pumps and 
water systems, etc., have issued a very 
practical and interesting booklet. This 
booklet tells the difference between pumps, 
how to select the pump, how to put it in, 
etc., giving full information concerning the 
question of water supply. The Goulds 
Mfg. Co. will be glad to send this booklet 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer inter- 
ested. They will be glad to tell them 
about Goulds pumps, which are made in 
many different styles. They represent 
the experience of sixty years of manufac- 
ture, 

RELIABLE WORM POWDERS. 


A firm that has built up a great repu- 
tation for their worm powders is the lowa 
Stock Food Co., Dept. 5, Jefferson, Iowa. 
They offer to send a test package of Iowa 
Worm Powders for ten cents. Note their 
advertisement on page 541. Iowa Worm 
Powders have been used by hog men, 
cattle men and sheep men with remark- 
able success, and the Iowa Stock Food 
Co. are satisfied that any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who gets a ten-cent trial 
package will be a regular user of their 
powders thereafter. They would deem it 
a favor if our readers would look up the 
advertisement, and mention the paper 
when writing them. 





FREE BOOKLET OF FERTILIZER 
FORMULAS. 


The German Kali Works, Inc., of the 
Continental Bidg., Baltimore, Md., and 
the Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill., have 
issued a very interesting book on ferti- 
lizer formulas and directions, which they 
authorize us to state they will be glad to 
send to any reader of Waillaces’ Farmer 
who is enough interested to mention the 
paper when writing them. They are mak- 
ers of potash, and they sell direct any 
amount from 200 pounds up. They will be 
giad to give you the record of potash and 
what it will do for your crops. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring 
the booklet of fertilizer formulas and di- 
rections above referred to, as well as full 
particulars concerning potash. 


PRIVATE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Il., and the 
other cities mentioned in their advertise- 
ment on page 546, make a specialty of 
private telephone lines. You can secure 
phones for the buildings on the farm, so 
that you can talk from the house to the 
barn or in the house to any room you de- 
sire, at a very moderate cost. They have 
issued interesting literature, and they wiil 
be giad to send it on request. 





Just remember when looking for Duroc 
Jersey bred gilts that B. A. Samuelson, 
of Kiron, Iowa, has a great lot. Mr. 
Samuelson reports sales very good up to 
the present, and that not an intending 
purchaser has called who has not bought 
one or more gilts. Everyone who has 
seen the bunch pronounce it the best lot 
they have seen anywhere this year. Don’t 
overlook Mr. Samuelson if you want top 
stuff. 

Chas. Escher & Son, of Botna, Iowa, 
announce their annual spring sale of An- 
gus cattle for May 28th. The sale will 
be held at Longbranch Farm, recognized 
as one of the greatest breeding establisb- 
ments of Angus cattle in the world. Few 
Angus herds can catalogue so representa- 
tive an offering as the Longbranch herd, 
and we predict unusual interest in this 
sale. Full particuiars will be given at a 
later date. 

A low-down manure spreader is made 
by the Ogburn Mfg. Co., 424 W. Marion 
St., Newton, Iowa. It is only three feet 
from the ground to the top of the box of 
this spreader. The manufacturers have 
issued a catalogue illustrating and describ- 
ing it in detail, and they wiil be giad to 
send a copy thereof to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on request. The small cut 
in the advertisement on page 529 will 
give our readers a good idea of the con- 
venience of this spreader. 

H. D. Parsons, proprietor of the old- 
established Malaka herd of Short-horn 
cattle, Baxter, Iowa, now has a number 


of good young bulls for sale, that are 
bred well enough and good enough to 
suit discriminating buyers. Two are 


roans, both choice, and the rest reds. One 
of the roans is considered about the best 
Mr. Parsons has bred, and he hds raised 
them good enough to win first at the 
state fair. See ad and write for gerten- 
lars, or make Mr. Parsons a visit. 

June 11th and 12th are claimed by P. J. 
Donohoe and John Cash, and Patrick 
Leahy, as sale dates for their Angus cat- 
tle. The two first named will sell on 
June 1lth, at the Donohoe farm, at Hol- 
brook. Patrick Leahy, of Williamsburg, 
will sell at Williamsburg, on June 12th. 
These gentlemen have as good Angus 
cattle as can be found anywhere, and the 
record of their previous sales is ample as- 
surance that an offering of the highest 
character -will be made on these two dates. 
Both sales will be fooked forward to with 
considerable interest, by_Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers who like good Angus cattle. 

H. Prichard & Son, Walnut, Iowa, offer 
a@ very promising yearling Scotch -bull for 
sale, .in a new announcement elsewhere 
in this issue; also a double bred Choice 
Goods two-year-old bull, sired by the 
champion Gondomar, and out of Queen’s 
Goods, a daughter of the old champion 
Choice Goods and the Bellows show heifer 
Hampton’s Queen of Beauty, by Hamp- 
ton’s Best. The yearling buli is a son of 
Messrs. Prichard’s herd bull, Favorite, a 
Cookson bred bull for whom they paid 
over $800, and his dam is Imp. Scarlet 
Bangle, the best cow in the Cookson dis- 
persion sale, and for which Messrs. Prich- 
ard paid the highest price for females in 
that sale. She is a Cruickshank Broad- 
hooks of fine Scotch type and quality. 
Everyone of her bull calves except this 
yearling is now heading pure bred herds, 
and two of them have topped sales at $500 
and above. If looking for a Scotch herd 
bull that is a promising show caif, it will 
pay you to write or call on Messrs. Prich- 
ard. Besides the two above mentioned 
they have some good younger calves. Their 
herd contains a good lot of Scotch cows 
and heifers. Last week they added an- 
other top Scotch cow to the herd, when 
they secured Victoria 72d, the top priced 
cow in the Daws dispersion sale. See 
announcement, and write or call on 
Messrs. Prichard & Son if interested in 
buying. Their farm is near Avoca, but 
their rural de.ivery address is Walnut. 

Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., of 
Lincoin, Neb., Write us as follows: ‘“‘We 
have just closed a saie to Brown & Mood, 
of Moscow, Idaho, on the following im- 
ported stallions and mares: The black 
two-year-old Percheron stallion Jobard 
88259; the black two-year-o!d Percheron 
stallion Jaspe 85000; the black six-year- 
old Percheron stailion Lutin 43299; the 
gray four-year-old Percheron stallion 

uelgoat 77049; the black two-year-old 
Percheron stallion Joueur 87119; the sor- 
rel two-year-old Be'gian named Jacques 
de Zuyenkerke 6221; the English - Shire 
stallion Baron Forester 2d 25892; the 
two-year-old English Shire stallion Nail- 
stone Waggoner 28979, this horse having 
won first and champion at the Kansas 
State Fair; the five-year-old Shire mare, 
Cockshott Star 10805; the six-year-old 
Shire mare Bounce 10802; the three-year- 
old Percheron mare Imperatrice 96880; the 
three-year-old Percheron mare, Idy_le 
93344. All these animals are individuals 
of outstanding merit, and their get will 





eertainly tend to improve the class of 
stock raised in the section of the countr, 
to which these stallions are being ship b 
Owing to the death of Mr. Joseph Watson, 
we did not receive our usual spring im- 
portation. However, we wish to state to 
any prospective purchasers that we have 
a very fine line of two and three-year-old 
Percheron, Shire and Beigian stallions on 
hand at the present time, and believe we 
can satisfy the most critical buyer.”’ 

Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, of Bush- 
nell, Llll., write: ‘‘We are in receipt of 
cablegram from our Mr. J. H. Truman, 
advising us that he purchased yesterday 
the noted Shire stallion Bmnkney Hero® 
25940, and that he is one of.the grandest 
10rses that he has ever bought. He rep- 
resents ‘him as an ideal American draft 
horse. He is a full brother to Billing- 
borough Belle, the bay mare that won 
championship at the Illinois State Fair 
last fall, and that sold in our last sale to 
Mr. John J. Mitchel! for $6,200. She will 
be remembered as one of the best quality 
mares in the country at this time. We 
had the pleasure of a visit from our old 
customer, M. T. Jacobson, of Waterville, 
Allamakee county, lowa. The outcome 
of his visit was that he purchased from 
us an imported Percheron stallion, an 
American bred Percheron stallion, and a 
pair of imported Percheron mares. A. J. 
Barr, of Clayton county, Iowa, purchased 
at the same time an imported Shire stal- 
lion. It is thirty years since we sold our 
first Shire stallion in Claytcen county, Ta. 
Messrs. Johnston & Mauser, of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, have bought frem us one of 
our gray Shire stallions weighing in the 
neighborhood of 2,200 pounds. Mr. H. F. 
Hiunter, of Knox county, Diinois, has pur- 
chased an imported Belgian sta'licn, and 
other sales too numerous to mention. We 
shall be very pleased to mail our catalogue 
to anyone that will state they saw our 
advertisement in your paper.” 

Cc. H. Jackson, breeder of pure-bred 
Short-horn cattle and White Wyandotte 
poultry, at Avoca, lowa, is now advertis- 
ing stock for sale, as will be found e!se- 
where in this issue. He has a number 
of good Short-horn bulls for sale, includ- 
ing an extra good Scotch bull calied Or- 
ange Prince, a red January yearling, sired 
by Blythe Scott, and out of the Cruick- 


shank Orange Blossom cow, Orange 
Queen, by Crimson Chief. Blythe Scott 
is a-~Parsons bred bull of very choice 


Scotch breeding, his sire being Scottish 
Champion, and his dam Imp. Bl ythesome. 
He has been used by Mr. Jackson with 
good success, as the good bul! Orange 
Prince and the other calves by him show. 
Orange Prince is very even and smooth, 
also a rich red and me!lew. He is a 
promising herd header, and is priced very 
reasonably. Mr. Jackson also has sev- 
eral good Scotch topped bulls for sale 
that will be sold at prices any farmer can 
afford to pay. As will be noted by the 
report of the Daws Short-horn sale, else- 
where in this issue, Mr. Jackson secured 
Baron Surprise, which was considered 
one of the two best bulls in the sale. He 
also secured three good Scotch cows, 
which, with the bull, will make a fine ad- 
dition to his herd. His cattle are in good 
condition, as was observed on a recent 
visit to the farm. White Wyandotte 
eggs are also offered for sale at $1 per 
setting. Write Mr. Jackson if interested 
in buying. 





JONES’ POLAND CHINA SALE. 

Everything considered, the sale of Po- 
land Chinas held by Mr. A. D. Jones, of 
Dunlap, lowa, March 4th, was a very suc- 
cessful one. The greatest handicap to 
the offering was that the larger portion 
of it was bred for April and May farrow- 
ing. Then, too, Mr. Jones offered his sows 
in very moderate flesh, which was to the 
best interest of the buyer, yet the effect 
was to take off some from the price. In 
quite a few instances two litters had been 
raised from the sows sold. Dandy’s U. 8. 
2d, a coming five-year-old sow, brought 
the highest price, $85, the buyer being 
Wm. Flagg, of Michigan. The same party 
took Osborne’s Price at $81. The forty- 
five head sold for an average of $40.18. 
Colonel H. S. Duncan conducted the sell- 
ing. We list those selling for $35 and 
over: Lot 1, S. S. Rogers,, Dunlap, Iowa, 
$38; 3, J. Carlson, Woodbine, Iowa, $37; 
4, Jas. Cockerton, Whiting, Iowa, $48; 5, 
L. R. McLarnon,~Braddyville, Iowa, $40; 
7, S. S. Rogers, $35; 6, R. Smith, Dunlap, 
lowa, $39: 9, Ogden Ducher, Nampa, Ida., 
$70; 10, Fred Hall, Orson, Iowa, $39; 12, 
S. S. Rogers, $40; 13, J. Carlson, $39; 14, 
S. S. Rogers, $37; 17, W. H. Jones, Iro- 
quois, §. Dak., $40; 18, Thos. O'Hare, 
Ohio, Tll., $40; 19, Weiman Bros., Charter 
Oak, Iowa, $35; 20, Thos. O’Hare, $42; 37, 
S. S. Rogers, $43: 38, S. S Rogers, $35; 
29, Wm, Flagg, Battle Creek, Mich., $81; 
30, R. Smith, $47.50; 31, Wm. Flagg, $85; 
32, Fred Hall, $35; 34, L. R. McLarnon, 
$49; 38, J. C. Brown, Ladoga, Iowa, $39; 
39, R. Smith, $37; 50, 51, 52, 53, J. Carl- 
son, $49.50 each. oFrty-five head sold for 
$1,808.50; average, $40.18. 





BAKER’S ANGUS SALE. 

A public sale of Angus cattle was held 
by Matt Baker, at his farm, near Mitch- 
ellville, Iowa, but it was called off after 
selling nine head. The cattie were very 
thin in flesh, as Mr. Baker was in the 
midst of the dry section last year, and 
had rather more cattle than it was pos- 
sible to take good care of an a ninety- 
acre farm. As a result, his cattle were 
in no condition for a public sale, and after 
selling nife head, Mr. Baker called the 
sale off. Had the cattle been in condi- 
tion, undoubtedly a successful sale would 
have been held, as there were plenty of 
buyers from a distance to take the offer- 
ing at satisfactory figures. Eight head 
of females sold at an average of $109.40 
per head. One bull was sold for $55. The 
highest price was $200, paid by W. F. 
Desenberg, of Norwalk, Iowa; forthe 
Blackbird cow, Beth, and calf. C. D. & 
E. F. Caldwell, of Burlington Junction, 
Mo., paid $175 for a Blackcap, Lady 
coming two years old in March. It was 
unfortunate that the cattle were not in 
better condition, as the breeding was 
ood, and with the catt’e in anything like 
air conditicn, a successful sale would 
have resulted. 
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To be held at the G. G. Berg farm, one-half mile 
south of Northwestern depot 


Dayton, Webster County, lowa, 


A good useful offering of Scotch and Scotch 
topped Short-horns will be sold on their merits 
The entire herd owned by Water- 
bury & Smith; also 20 head from the Chris. 
Peterson herd, and 12 head from the G. G. 
Berg herd areincluded. An attractive feature 
of the female offering is the fine lot of heifers 
around two years old, the cows and heifers 
being bred to the Scotch bulls, Lancastrian, (a 
Cruickshank Lancaster sired by Imp. Scottish 
Pride) and Victor’s Chief, a Lister bred bull in- 
Other attractions in Scotch, 
include the extra good yearling bull, 
Sunlight by Victor’s Chief, and among the fe- 
males are Sally 8th, imported from Canada, 
and her three daughters, all choicely bred 


at foot and others are close to calving. 
are cordially invited to be with us sale 
day, where you can buy good Short-horns at 


For other particulars address, mentioning 


WATERBURY & SMITH, Dayton, lowa 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 


March 19 
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A number have young 
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120 HEREFORDS 


one sale, 


known breeders: 
Gibbons & Son, aginatic. Iowa; C.N. 
J. F. Kennel, Reeds, Mo.; 


Somerset, Neb.; H. D. 


Bigelow, Mo.; 4 Clay Woods, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Marshrl, Mo.; 


R. T. THORNTON, 





Breeders’ 
Combination Sale 


At Kansas City, Mo., March 26 and 27, 1912 


The climax sale of the Season, bulls with or without horns 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


75 Bulls of serviceable age. many of herd heading quality with superb breeding, 
25 Polled Bulls—the greatest collection of high quality Polled Hereford Pulls ever Offered 


at 


45 splendid cows of choice breeding, mostly with calves at side. 
This is the mene attractive cattle offering of the season, contributed by the following wel} 
. P. Cudahy, Kansas City, Mo.; Funkhouser Est., 
Moore, Lees Summitt, Mo. ; 
Jno. A. Broadioot, Thayer, lowa; L. M, Dehoney, Hickman 
» Mo.; Chas. T. MeFarland, Fabius, Mo.; G. A. Newell, Milan, Kans.; Jno. MeConnel, 
Attkisson, Napton, Mo.; 


Plattsburg, Mo.:; 0. s 
R.T. Thornton, Kansas City. 


E. W. Elliot, Montezuma, Iowa; Guy Jones; 
R. M. Fields, Lees summit, Mo.; R.T. Pence: 


Renick Bros., Napoleon Mo.; iW. Freeland, Horton, Kans. 
For catalogue or other information address 


1313 E. (5th St, 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Are bred for April 
Also a few boars. 


Mode! Improver. 
and May farrow. 


DURBROC JERSEYS. ‘ 


PARA nnn 
10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Wop- 
DUR der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, oue by Hampton King 102077. 
bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to ¢, " 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 





All good ones and 





mew DY ROC- JERSEYS 


Boars all sold. Still have some choice. large, heavy 
boned gilts for sale, bred for April farrow; average 
weight January Ist, 300 Ibs. Improver Chief 54541, at 
head of herd, is an immense hog, bas an eleven inch 
bone; also Royal Wonder 118503. an excellent Crim- 
son Wonder hog. If you are looking for smooth, 
extra large, fancy gilts, 1 have them. 


J. WELLENDORF, Algona, lowa 


MAPLE GROVE HERDS 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Red Polled Cattie 

The ‘‘Always Better’’ kind. Herd boars—Co}, wy- 
letta 98117, first and junior champion Iowa, 1910: Kj ng 
the Col. 89533, champion breeder of the west; Golden 
Model 11th 97045, first Nebraska, 1910. Herd bull— 
Logan, the peerless show and breeding bull. some 
choice young bulls and boars for sale. Dispersion 
sale of cattle coming. Watch for further announce- 
ment. 


Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 





Averydale Duroc Sows 


Gilts with length, bone and quality. Bred to Chief 
of Cols., ason of the Iowa grand champion. Let us 
tell you about them. Priced low. 

A.M. AVERY & SONS, Mason City, lowa 


40 Duroc Jersey Gilts 


Safely bred for early farrowing and guaranteed to 
farrow to date given. Visitors pronounce them the 
best lot they have ever seen of a breed. I never 
have raised as good. B.A LSON, Kiron, lowa 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 











ABEMDEEN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Anj Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 





: 88 
P. J. DONOHOE, s Crp, Conatette Cats a. 





Four great herds close together. 


H. DOROHOE, Prop. Oakfied Here: 
ONOHOE, Prop. Glenfol | Herd. 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


er PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lows. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 

















Aberdeen-Angus 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. 


Good quaiity. 


Bulls and Heifers 


If you want a good animal at a small 


price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


Cc. G. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 





DeYOUNG’S DUROCS 


Twenty choice gilts bred to farrow in April and 
May that will be priced right. Write or visit us. 
Farm adjoins town. Free livery. 
A.J. DeVOUNG, R.F.D.2, 


Balmats’ Durocs 


We have to offer a few fall yearlings and spring 
gilts due to farrow in March and April. They are a 
business lot and will be priced very reasonable. 
BALMAT & SON, Mason City, Iowa 


j Duroc Jersey bred sows are 
lengthy and heavy boned and of the 
best breeding. Come and see them. 


FRANK KEAN. Mt. Pleasant. Ja. 


Sheldon, la. 














Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, 111. 


Janssens’ Prize Winning Durocs 


We have a few choice October, 1911, boars to offer 
that we will price worth the money. 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, Meservey, lowa 


Duroc Pigs and Angus Bulls For Sale 


Pigs mostly sired by R. B. Crimson (by Crimson 
Wonder Again, dam Ruberta Queen) and some by 
Model Chief 20th (by Model Chief, dam by Advancer. 
Also three good Angus bulls for sale. Inspection 
invited. R. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, lowa. 











T E YOE’S DUROCS—355 choice gilts, bred for 

March and April; also 4 tried sows and fall 
yearling herd boar, Perfection Wonder by Nora’s 
Wonder, 2d at Des Moines. De YOE BROS., Mason City, lowe. 


UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 








BULLS? 
YES! YOU BET! 


Big. black business kind— Ready 
for you—The kind you want . s 


Both quality and price will please 
; oe : WATERLOO, IOWA 


—Come to see— Angus. of course. 


SEELEY - 


DODDIES 


Eight choice young bulls. sired by the champion 
Blackbird Ito, for sale at bargain prices. Come and 
see them at Springdale Stock Farm. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 








Plain Dale Angus 


SPECIAL PRICES 


on 15 big cows from 3 to 6 years old, bred in the pur- 
ple and safe in calf to the great breeding and show 
bull, Black Ivanhoe, weight 2300 Ibs. All the 
popular tribes represented. Prices good 30 days. 


R. J. GODFREY & SON, Osage, lowa 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of weliable 
»lood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, Iowa 








BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull. Ex. Popular families. 

Address W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 








AW Gus BULLS We are offering a superior 
_ of —s of best breed- 

gz. Am pricing them to 

eult the man with the ky herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 


epection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 





NGUS BULL FOR SALE-—Sire, Black King 
41 of Woodlawn: dam, Minnie Blackwood by Hesiod 
2d by Baltimore of Glendale. with quality and style to 
go with breeding. SILAS IGO, Indianola, Iowa. 





YORKSHIRES. 





ANGUS BULLS 


Kight rugged, thick-fleshed bulls, priced 
for steer breeders and qualified to head pure bred 
herds. Write us if you need a good Angus bull. E. 
THORNTON & SON, Millersburg, Mercer Co., Ill. 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


Blackbirds and Ericas—choice breeding 
ané good individuals. If you want the best 
im Angus bulls or heifers. write or visit me. GEO. 
W. FELTON, Knoxville, Ill. 








CHOICE ANGUS BULL CALF for sale, 
niné months old. Price low. W. H. MILLER, 
R. 2 Independetice, Jowa, 


Large Yorkshires 
THE IDEAL BACON HOG 


Champion herd of the 80 States. 
Special offering now: 30 boars, 7 to 9 
months; -at $25; 125 ilts, bred for March 
to June litters; 40 f al pigs. 


THOS. H. GANFIELD, Mgr. 





BOX 6, LAKE PARK, MINN. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 








wee 


Thirty big strong March and April gilts for sale. 


Dams are from 700 to 900 Ibs. 


Jones’ Big Type Poland- Chinas 


Miller’s Tecumseh 117017, who made the herds of Miller 
and others, and Orange Price 179861, the grand son of Peter Mouw’s Chief Price 61861, are the sires of some. 
Others will be bred to them, also J.’s Dry Creek Wonder and Mohawk Chief, a son of Miller’s Chief Price. 


A. D. JONES, Dunlap, Iowa 





Woodland Herd of Poland-Ghinas | - 


For sale—A nice bunch 
of sows and gilts, the big, 
easy feeding kind, bred for 
March and April farrow to 
Goltry’s Choice; also two 
June boars for sale that 
will make good herd head- 
res. Will be priced reasonable. 
H. G. BOYER, R. R. 2. 


Poland-China Gilts 


Large, stocky. heavy boned Poland-China bred gilts 
sired by the 1000-1b. boar, Cornbelt Expansion, and bred 
to the two great boars Pawnee Lad 2d and Long Pete. 
Cc. K. Hanson & Son, Nashua, Iowa 





Address 
Albia, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





~ GROWTHY Poland-China gilts bred 

— 225-250 lbs., from mature parents, large litters. 

Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 

boar. Prices $25 to#30. Have few good boars yet at 

$20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 

20 years. Two miles northeast of city. P.s. & % 
BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. G hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 


BIG BONED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Gerstdale Polanc ‘hina boar pigs of the very hest 
breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Ellerbroek. Crow 
and Miller big boned types. Also a bunch of gilts for 


—. Address 
. Cc. H. GERST, Alton, Iowa 











SHEEP. 





Shropshires—the *‘Farmers’ Sheep.” 


ones. Further, you must be satisfied. 
HOWARD CHANDLER, 


**Clever Hill Farm,” 


SHROPSHIRES 


You want breeding value in your purchases of registered ram and 
ewes. No American now in business has more seasoned Shropshire judgment than I to recommend the good 


CHARITON, IOWA 





Grand View Shropshires 


Rams and Ewes for Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar rams and out of 
imported and home bred ewes with size and quality. 
Prices r Corres pond e solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 











° Raise them without milk 
let free 





CALVE 


Booklet free. 
J. W. BARWELL, Waukegan, fil. 





Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


“For. sale—Two good, growthy, heavy. honed dark 
reds. one choice  Deakerbred roan. Atl double stand- 
ard and strong in Polled blood. Prices reasonable. 
FRED REED, Brooklyn, Tows 
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pec eNT PUBLIC SALES. 


N OF PINEHURST SHORT- 
ERSION “HORNS 


pisP 


Cc. W. Daws & Son, Harlan, Iowa, closed 
well-known Pinehurst herd of 


out their 2 4 

registered Short-horns at public auction, 
March Tth, the average of the entire of- 
fering being $164. The eight bulls in the 
a! e made the good average of $229.27, the 


top price . being $425, for the twelve months 
+ calf. Knight of Pinehurst, w ho was an 
? tionally good Scotch calf, as adver- 





awe \v. H. Bowman, Beatrice, Neb., 
ot e buyer. Mr. Bowman is a big 
feeder -and while he has a pure-bred herd, 
he pays but little attention to pedigree, 
and makes steers of most of his bulls. 
qwo or three other cattlemen from Ne- 
praska. 7 ere at the sale, W. W. Birge, of 
North Platte, Neb., getting two good 
Scotc! cae as listed below. The rest 
*f the cattle stayed in Iowa, and a num- 


the best went into good hands near 
home. H. Prichard & Son, Avoca, Iowa, 
topped the female offering by paying $360 
for Victoria 72d and bull calf, the calf be- 
jng sired by Nonpareil Prince, while the 
w was a very fine individual of the 
Cruickshank Victoria family. Owens 
Bros. Homestead, Iowa, secured the 
splendid Jasmine heifer, Jasmine 8th, with 
a bul calf at foot. The heifer is a full 
sister to the top priced bull. J. T. Judge 

t the dam, @ very fine cow, at $320. W. 
H. McLaughlin, of Shelby, Iowa, got a 
very choice yearling Jasmine heifer at 
9225. C. H. Jackson, Avoca, Iowa, got 
the young show buil, Baron Surprise, a 
Cruickshank Queen of Beauty, sired ‘by 
Nonpareil Prince. Mr. Jackson also got 
three good. Scotch heifers. The young 
Sultan herd bull, Sultan Lad, sold to 
Peter Rold, Avoca, Iowa, for $250. An- 
other of the top bulls, a Vietoria called 
Red Knight, sold for $270, to B. F. Mitch- 
el, ail, Iowa. Other buyers appear 
in the list of sales which follows. The 
attendance was good considering condi- 
tions—the scarcity of feed and, prolonged 
winter weather, and buyers found a splen- 
did offering of Scotch cattle of the best 
type. Colonel BeHows cried the sale, and 
paid a high compliment to Mr. Daws, who 
estab'ished the herd twenty-five years 
ago. Auctioneer N. G. Kraschel assisted 
Colone! Bellows. A list of sales at $100 
and ever follows: 


BULLS. 

Sultan Lad, Jan., °10; “ar Rold, 
Avoca, ERG as ae > sa cae 
Knight of Pinehurst. “34. * "Feb., gs 

W. H. Bowman, Beatrice. ee 425 
Roseberry Prince, Oct., °10; J. 

Daws, PIAFION, TOWSR oecscccccsvices 180 
Red Knight, Nov., °10; B. F. Mitch- 
Vaal BMEEE, sawuas cae’ 60% eae snes 270 
Roya! V’rince, Mar., '11; Louis Stetzel, 
init EA BOW 4 6 aos 0 65.600 0se.0is 150 
Baren Surprise, Apr., “1 Cc. H. Jack- 
NON, AWG, MOWED ace cwies china cece’ 285 
Favorite, Mar., °11; F. H. Schriber, 
Wa! nut, Sd tree ett nt 155 
Scottish Highland, Mar., 711; Markoff 
Pos, THAN, TOWER s.0<sccescs scow 220 

COWS. 

Jasmine 7th, Jan., °06; J. T. Judge, 
ae! Serer ee 320 
Jasmine 8th, Nov., ’09 ‘(and b. calf): 
Owens Bros., Homestead, lowa. 355 
Jasmine 9th, Nov., °10; W. H. Mc- 
Laughlin, Shelby, Iowa ........... 225 
Pro Beauty May 4th, Dec., ’05; C. H. 
Jackson, AVOCR, TOWR 26s cccccece 150 


Rosebud 13th, Sept., ’04 (and c. calf); 
E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa.... 165 
~ leauty, Dec., ‘07 (and c. calf); 

A. Daniels, Williamsburg, Iowa.. 220 
Pineinurst Beauty, Feb., ’10: W. W. 


Vaughn, Marion, Tipeciss kets Sore 
Lady of Hilton 2d, Aug., ’06: C. H. 
OO Se ay EE ere mak 120 
Mary Smith, Nov., °98 (and b. calf); 

Ira Stetzel, Audubon, Iowa ....... 115 
Pinehurst Buttercup, Mar., ’08; T. A. 
Hickey, Manning, Iowa ........... 185 
Lady Victoria 14th, Dec., ’04; Fred 
Schriber, Walnut, TowA .....2:ccse 175 
Victoria Rose, Jan., °’03:; W. W. 
WOUGMEE ono ca ac abi weeieys ose wae 120 


Victoria 724, Sept., °06 “(and b. calf); 
H. Prichard & Son, W alnut, Iowa. 360 
Pinehurst Victoria 2d, Dec., ’10; Ferd. 


He’!. Manning, Ly ae 125 
Lady Missie 7th, Oet., 707; W. H. Mc- 
Laughlin, Shelby, ROWE Glee carnce 145 
Devergoil 6th, June, ’06; W. W. Birge, 
Orth: Peeewes DOs. 62665 esas oor ecae 170 
Gloria, Aug., '02 (and ec. calf); C. V. 
Robinson, Seranton, Iowa .....-. 150 
Orange Beauty, Oct., °07; c. E. Giv- 
ens, Walnut, Iowa ............ Bine.4 SO 
Orange Beauty 3d, Oct., ’10; C. H. 
MI so 5 a 1a S's c «geo 98 eos see ona 100 
Dainty Dame 20th, June, ’04; W. W. 
SERIDEO. 4 oiewinin ciwisic en's esicwieisawics'e-seiee coe 115 
Pineliurst Princess, Sept., ’09; C. E. 
RIV ORE baad sec. esgic <ol.s 0a woe b ene - 150 
Dainty Dolly, June, ’09; W. H. Mey er, 
Corley, Iowa ...... hs basics cae ac 506 ee 





THE MILLER ANGUS SALE. 

The result of the public sale of Angus 
Cattle by W. J. Miller, of Newton, Iowa, 
and \V. F. Desenberg, of Norwalk, Iowa, 
at Newton, on March 6th, was an $80 
average. The exact figures are $80.80. 
Taking everything into consideration, the 
average was fairly’ satisfactory. The 
Weather of the past few weeks has made 
the feeding problem a serious one. The 
toy price of the sale was $200, for the 
young bull, Jemima’s Chief, E. C. Liv- 
ingston, of Monroe, Iowa, being the buyer. 
As good a bargain as there was in the 
Sale was secured in the show bull, Peter 
Pan of Alta, purchased by Chas. Leeper, 
of Newton, Iowa, at $180. This bull could 
ave been sold for double the money and 
Still have been a good buy to the breeder 
desiring a high-@ass herd bull. The top 
Price for females was $180, paid by J. A. 
McClung, of Indianola, Neb. Escher & 
Ryan, who were the most liberal buyers 
of the sale, paid the next highest price 
of $170, for Metz Black Wood, and secured 
@ number of the good bargains. R. Wil- 
kinson & Son, of Mitchellville, Iowa, were 
also iiberal bidders. The list follows of 
the animals selling at $100 or over: 
Queen of Arndale, July, ’06; Escher & 
Ryan, Irwin, Iowa .. 4 gose 0 Ghee 
avorite cof Highland, “May, 06; Jas. 
Kinart, Newicn, Iowa .......veeee» 112 





Metz Blaek. Wood 24, Apr., 707: Jas. 


A. McClung, Indianola, Neb. ...... 1 


Metz Black Wood, Mar.,. ’06; oe . 
& Ryan, Irwin, Iowa TY Pree 
Kindness of Newton 2d, Feb., ra; | 
Maen? G@ RgGD ..563..savescs aaa ice 
Key of Des Moines 2d, Sept., 99; 
Hecher Oe FOOD on 4s civ cart meee ate 
Metz Black Lady, July, °10; R. Wil- 
kinson & Son, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
Key of Des Moines, Apr., 705; Escher 
ee MAE Ss Adin Sab seins Abb ow Lx EN ow 
Choice Queen 2d, June, ’10; Iowa Ag- 


ricultural College, Ames, Iowa..... 116 


Snowflake’s Twain, Jan., ‘11; John F. 


Meyer, Newton, TOW. .......050.6 000%. 100 


Jemima’s Chief, Jan., ’11: E. C. Liv- 


ingston, Monroe, Iowa ............ 200 


Peter Pan of Alta; Jan., °10; Chas. 


LG@eper, NGWtOR; IOWA: <scccccrsccss 169 





MONSEES & SONS HOLD GREAT JACK 
SALE. 


The thirty-fourth annual sale of jacks 
and jennets, by L. M. Monsees & Sons, 
Smithton, Mo., was held at their famous 


Limestone Valley Farm, March 5th, 


as usual a large crowd from different 
parts of the United States were present. 
A special train took the crowd out from 
Ss lia in the morning and back in the 
evening, while forty mule teams conveyed 
the crowd to the farm from Smithton. 
The offering was widely scattered to dif- 
fernt states, and Messrs. Monsees have 
another great sale to their credit. They 
did not expect to beat their record-break- 
ing sale of two years ago, the last they 
held until this one, but so good was the 
offering that the record prices for year- 
ling’ jacks and also for jack colts were 
broken, and the one day’s sale amounted 
to over $37,000, which is more than half 


the amount of their big two days’ 


of two years ago. The sale of jacks 
opened with the big five-year-old jack 
Missouri King, who was knocked off on 
the $2,000 bid of D. J. Hutchins, Sterling, 
Kan. Mr. Hutchins was one of the best 
buyers of jacks and jennets at the sale, 
and in Missouri King he got one of the 
best that has been sold at public auction. 
The top jack of the sale was the noted 


Barytone Mammoth, who sold for $2,5 


to J. T. Ernest, of Fort Gibson, Okla. 
This great jack, now four years old, and 
the crack yearling, De Wolf Hopper, who 


broke the vearling record at $1,300, 


two of the best sons of the World's Fair 
champion, Orphan Boy, that Messrs. Mon- 
sees have bred. Mr. W. F. Schade, of 
Jackson, Mo., got the yearling. The fif- 
teen jack colts, including the seven year- 
lings, averaged $452.60, and the twenty- 
nine older jacks averaged $805.50. At the 
opening of the sale a team of mules were 
put up and sold for $625. The jennets 
were sold in the forenoon and the jacks 
in the afternoon. The list of sales at $100 


and: over follows: 
JACKS. 
Barytone Mammoth, 6 years, J. T. 
Ernest, Fort Gibson, $9 
Highball, 4 years, H. J. Eggers, 
po reer Ss rere ree 
Duke of Shelby, 7 years, D. J. 


Bwing, Norwood, BAO. ..c.dcssercs. 
Cain’s Taxpayer, 3 years, ee 
Hutchins, Sterling, Kan. ........ 


Decoration, 2 years, Clyde Roper,, 
ea arearre rere ke Jo eees 
King Taxpayer, 2 years, W. F. 


Schade, Jackson, Mo. ....ccccees- 
Colonel Harger, 2 years, Henry 
Koni, Vandalin, Mo. «....,cssec0- 1 


Chief Harger, 3 years, D. J. Hutch- 


ns 
Baxter, 2 vears, F. A. Bauers, Wa- 


TORfOWN, MIR, .ncssvceess 1,075 


Prince Morgan, 2 years,, D. J. “Huteh- 


Snapp’s Blackhawk, 2 years, Dean 
ee, DON, Te rc cltccecwctasans 
Romance, 2 years, W. L. Snapp, Har- 
PUOOM, AMM. cee etscecceccccseveves 
Crown Prince 2d, 5 years, W. P. 
Hopper, Quinton, Okia. .......... 
Carl D., 6 years, D. J. Hutchins.... 
Jefferson M., 3 years, Daley Bros., 
Savannah, Mo. .......--.-+sseeee 
— King, 5 years, D. J. Hutch- 


Cain’s ‘Pay master, 3 years, J. G. Cal- 

WOeeE TORO, TAO... bcc ess cce ss 
Masterpiece. 3 years, W. L. Snapp.. 
Harlan’s Choice, 2 years, Hee 


SIN <7. 5 019 ;4l6didieid-o.c0.9 9186 Sales eee 
Constitution, 3 years, Antone Kem- 
TOT, LTR IG, 200 ccccnccsuce ae oe 
Jefferson Mammoth, 2 years, Fred 
Eckerle, Pilot Grove, Mo......... 


Barnes’ Jumbo, 4 years, A. C. Finn, 
Seer aero 
Big Dan, 3 years, John Martin, C lin- 


MNES dis ons ora. b:04a.osn arede’ Oe 
600 


Odd Fellow, > years, A. C. Finn. 

Ozark Mammoth, 4 years, R. i. 
Garret, Calhany, Mo. .......0«..-- 
Gold Digger, 3 years, S. C. Van 


Bieter, Tlkchart, TH... cs ccasccscs 1,000 


General Mc., ° years, L.. W. Hoyt. 
Chief B., 6 years, I. N. Elkins, Vi- 
enna, GREASE EOS 
Colonel Ellis, 1 year, Bradley Bros.,, 
Warrensburg, Mo. ......-c.-ce- sae 
De Wolf Hopper, 1 year, W. F. 
| REE aR eee ee er 


_ 


‘English Boy, 1 year, Snyder Bros., 


PPOWMIEMOOM, THO 2. ccccccesecens 
High Life, 1 year, D. J. Hutchins.. 
Co]. Neitzerd, 1 year, D. J. Hutchins 
Governor, 1 year, D. J. Hutchins.... 
Royal Prince, 1 year, A. C. Finn.... 
Captain Daily, 1 year, J. J. Devine, 

EIOORGIG, TOs, 0:0-0:0:9.0:0:d0eeccccceves 
Ace 3d, 1 year, W. L. Snapp....... 
Mindota Boy, 1 year, D. J. Hutchins 
Carnegy, 1 year, D. J. Hutchins..... 
Sandy, 1 year, A. S. Wright, Well- 

MERON, TOM... cccccesceccccesccnss 
General Putnam, 8 months, Bradley 

Ce er Teer oer ere Cle Tree 
Paul Hayes, 1 year, D. J. Hutchins 
Inspector, 8 months,, D. J. Hutchins 


JENNETS. 
Queen of Greatland 7 years, W. H. 
Brown, Clarksville, Mo. .......... 


Gibson Girl, 7 years, T. E. ‘Collins, 
Bellevue, Kan. ........ 

Minnie Scott. 5° years, Eg e% "Draper, 
Etdorado, Kan. ........ cae dades 

Bessie Burns, 3 —. F. en Bauer, 
Watertown, 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


HEATH’S GHESTER WHITE SOWS 


Herd established in 1888. Choice yearling sows that have raised one litter. also fall 
b March and April farrow, from extra good 





yearling sows and spring gi 
boars. Sows are showing their own guarantee, 
Come and see them or write your wants. 


Healey’s Chester Whites 


March, April and May Boars to Offer 


Sires—Rex U.S., Iowa King 
and Sunshine Chief 
Have been selling stock to same parties for the 
past four years. For prices and particulars corres- 


JAS. HEALEY, 


Prices oes as reasonable as choice 
TH, Newell, Ea. 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize- winning boar, Silver Hing 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, 


Bred Sow Sale March 5th 





Remsen, Iowa 


WE SHIP GC. 0. D. 


choice Chester White pigs, both sexes, not 
akin, and pay all express charges. 


B. M. BOYER & SONS, 





Feb., March, April, May farrow. 
gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind. Pedigrees free. WE 





When writing to advertisers kindly 


Farmington, lowe mention Wallaces’ 





Belle McCord, 6 years, I. N. 
i le ea 


Se hade, Jackson, Mo. 


fering, presented in just ordinary 
tion, and it had been cared for in a man- 
ner to insure best results to the oe 





Clarmont Belle 2d, 


Belle 3d, 4 years, 


$100 for the very choice, large sow, 
which was the top of the sale. 
Benson conducted the sell- 
in his accustomed satisfactory 
list prose selling 


Marcus, 6 years, F. A. Bauer 
Bettie Stemmons, N 


, ane’ 5 — Z. 'N. .” Hoffman, ‘Elk Point, § 


dy Huff 2d, year, L. 
7 $ rence, . Vol, Ss. 


Beanland, Versaiiles, Mo. 
> Byron ry 5  kcpoiee Hi. 


Lady "Byron 4th, 2 years, H. 4 Shaw 
Byron 5th, 1 year, T. 





mg Byron 6th, 1 year, H. T. 





GUERNSEYS. 





44 jacks sold Pac $30,9 
26 jennets sold for $5,590; average, 
70 head sold for $36,545; 


55; average, itt 


= true that any of 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer wotild be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 





KNOBLOCH’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 
breeders and a very good turn- 
of neighboring 


sale held by Mr. 


, Iowa, March 6th. 
their every-day 


The cattle were 


The thirty-two head sold included 
quite a few such as ordinarily sell at foot 
with their dams, so that while the aver- 
age of $67 per head is compaartively low, 
things considered it was a fair sale. 

herd was the result j 
, Mr. Knobloch a few 
and as scon as suitable arrange- 





One sired by Pride of Day, 
three es an of the 
VE 


WATERLOO, IOWA 











enter the breeding of Short-horns. Colonel! 
Benson conducted the selling. ; 
was assisted by Messrs. McLaughlin and 
We list those selling for $75 





~ |GUERNSEYS 


On account of shortage in feed I will sell the 


— ete Missie, June, ’ : 
ce cccacocreeccecesceccess 50 head of high grade, fully developed, heavy 
milking Guernsey cows due to freshen tnside of 
These are ideal butter-fat pro- 
ducers, and at the present price of butter will 
pay for themselves before spring. 

& registered Guernsey bulls, just serviceable 
age, out of imported sires and advanced registry 


Village: “hat th, Aug. 709 (and c. 


tose, May, "08; aCr!l Feucht, Lester, i 
phat See adil KA ie eee aewed wate 5% registered Guernsey bulls from 2 to 3 years 
old, very high class breeding. 

Will be pleased to furnish particulars on appli- 


JAMES DORSEY 
pt. W.F.) 
Gilberts, Illinois 








Kane County, 











The Baron, Aug., 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
lst prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. 
was-the sire of Colantba 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

A few choice young bulls; some ready for service; 
our own breeding. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, 


26 females sold for $1,838.50; aver., $70.71 


32 head sold for $2,144.50; average, His great grandsire « 





MAYNARD’S CHESTER WHITE SALE. 
sale of Chester 
White brood sows to be held by Mr. C. 
ae aor Cedar Falls, lowa 
Iowa and Dakota took the hogs at very 
It was a useful of- 








satisfactory prices. Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 











RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes in 
ottic tal 12 months butter contest last year 


s. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 


YRON SCHENCK, 


Red Polied Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading pure 





Booklets 
i F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ng Bulls Ready for Service 


40 Bull Calves of Choicest Breeding 
6 Young, Officially Tested Cows 


ttered Holsteins for sale in 
the Mississippi valley. All registered. Al! guaran- 
teed free from tuberculosis. 
ers, Sound and right in every way, 

E CHI a sSTOC 

















The choicest of regi 
All guaranteed breed- 


Buffalo | ER lowa 


FRIESIAN 


Winnebago an 


HOLSTEIN- 


bull calves—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
ually a Prices low for quality. Write 

KAY B Buckingham, lowa 


A LSON, 
Farin between Kiron and Odebolt. 


Red Polled Gattis 


EITHER SEX FOR SA 
Quality equals the best. 


WM. K. FERGUSON, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





Greeley Horse 
Importing Co. 


Largest 
Importers 
in the 
United 
States 























hire 


Percheron, Belgian, 
STALLIONS 


70 Head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

60 Head of big ton blacks. 

Weare the pioneer importers of Belgians, and today im- 
port more than any other two firms. 

SHIRES—New importation of best Shires ever brought to 
to America—so judged by English judges. 

Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of pure 
bred stallions in the world, and large colored lithograph show- 
ing 200 horses, suitable for framing, or 15c for catalog alone. 

No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware waaay Greeley, lowa 














CLYDESDA 


Avondale Stud Farm (_ 


has on hand the greatest collection of 
Clydesdale stallions to be found on the 
continent. The best five Clydesdale 
stallions any age at the 1911 Iowa state 
fair were shown by this firm. Visit their 
stables where you can see more ton 
Clydesdales than all competitors com- 
bided. If on the market write them for } 
catalog, prices and terms. 

Located midway between Peoria and 
Rock Island, Ill., on C., R. I. P. Ry. 
Address 


J. LEITCH & SONS, 











Lafayette, Illinois 





March 15, 1919, 
























The Best in Shire Stallions and Mares 
Percheron Stallions 


with weight, bone and quality that will please. 


Prize Winning Hackneys of the Richest Breeding 


100 stallions now on hand at lowest prices. 
If you want the best in either breed, visit the 
farm or write. When writing mention Wal- 
lace’ Farmer. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 


Trumans Champion Sud 



































2 EL J. HEISEL 


The above name stands for size, bone and quality 


in the 


horse industry. New importation arrived Oct. 2d, are 
stallions that most critical horsemen admire. Write 
for information you desire about stallions and mares. 


E. J. HEISEL 
MAHASKA CO., Box 50, FREMONT, IOWA 


Barns in town, on main line lowa Central and branch C. B. & Q. 
R. R. To reach Fremont from Des Moines, come by Oskaloosa, Iowa, 





from eastern points by Peoria, I11., and Burlington, lowa. 

















LEFEBURE’S BELGIAN EMPORIUM 


OuR STALLIONS ARE SELECTED IN 
EUROPE WITH AN EYE-SINGLE TO 
THE WANTS Of THE MOST CRITICAL 
AMERICAN BUYERS. 

They are big, smooth flat-boned fellows, mand the best mares, command the men who 
with great quality, style and conformation— are the best pay and who take the best care 
with good color and dispositions. of their stock. 

They were selected from the oldest breedin Our contract of guarantee is as good as 2 
farms in France, England and Belgium, and government bond. Our prices are reason 
their breeding stands back of them for thirty able. 
generations. Send for big illustrated catalog and letters 

They will go into any community and com- from hundredsof satisfied customers. 


Dé Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Box 33, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





OUR FALL IMPORTATION OF 


60 STALLIONS AND MARES 


arrived at our barns November 3d. This number together with the already 
large number of Beigians on our three farms makes an unusually large 
number of the right kind from which prospective buyers can make selec- 
tion. Lovers of this now popular breed of draft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax. lowa, and look over the horses found in our stables 








and pastures. Write for 1912 illustrated catalogue 

Fairfax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C. & N.-W.; also 
on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. Paul. Cedar Rapids and 
lowa City Interurban passes 3 miles from farm. Careach bour from either 
town. Telephone for team to meet you. 

















HENRY LEFEBURE, 





Linn County, FAIRFAX, IOWA 














Paramount Stock Farm 











BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
Lowa, and see Crownover's new importation of big, flashy draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square dea! is guaran- 
teed. Nohot air, but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 











Galbraith’s Glydesdales 


Famous the World Over for Three-Quarters of a Century 


Present Stock the Best We Ever Had 


No tail ends. Every horse we have is a show horse. More International 
prize winners over 3 year old than all competitors combined. 

Remember, that the Clydesdale is the coming popular breed and has won 
80 per cent of all leading prizes in competition with the best of every other 


draft breed at Chicago. 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, De Kalb, Elinois 


























RHEA BROS Acclimated Percherons 


* Big Boned and Home Bred for Sale at Reasonable Prices 


We won 17 prizes, including a silver medal. a championship, 7 firsts 


ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA and 8 other prizes at our last state fair, on 14 head. 


We are now offering stallions coming two, three and four. and a few 


older, that will please discriminating buyers. We sell on a liberal guar- 
antee, and can get your insurance at cost. Come and see our Percherons 
at the farm and you will want to buy. 

Arlington 1s on the North-Western, 28 miles north of Omaha. Write 


for pictures and particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 





GREATEST OFFERING IN STALLIONS 


60 Big Boned, Heavy Percheron, 
Belgian and ‘Boulonnais’ Stallions 
All acclimated and ready for heavy 
service at half their value. Were 
imported early lastspring. Weights 
2000 to 2400 each. Am importing 
200 mares and 80 stallions for early 
sales. Write me at once for infor- 
mation, catalog and sale bills. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids, 











lowa 


Isadore de Schulle 5588 ( Belgian). 
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March 1 5, 1912. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(51) 555 





—— 





Stallion Service Record 
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PAYS FOR ITSELF EVERY DAY OF THE SEASON 
The Improved Handy Record 


is the best stallion breeding record pub- 
lished—convenient, compact and printed 
on tough paper to stand the “knocks.” 
Just fits the pocket and just “fills the bill.” 
The Improved Record is cloth 
bound, has numbered pages and 
index of mares and owners. 
Each Record contains blanks for com- 
plete breeding records of 100 mares, 
with blanks for return service, etc. Each 
blank has a contract to be signed by 
owner of mare, which then becomes a 
note for payment of the service fee. 


it Simplifies Collections and 





















Protects the Stallion Owner 

















recording payments, etc., etc. 


There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for groom’s expenses, blanks for 
Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. Price Only 75 Cents Postpaid. 

Send all orders to 


WALLAGES’ FARMER, 

















Deierling & Otto, Queen City, Missouri 


Mammoth 
Jacks 8 


Sale 
this herd. 


Queen. 


A fine lot of 20 jacks for sale. 
Some the 1200-Ib. kind when 
mature, and several related to 
the famous champion Missouri 


public auction 
Inspection invited. One barn in town. 
the Des Moines branch of the Wabash Ry., 9 miles south of the 


The — priced jack at 
ast year was from 
Queen city is on 





Burlington crossing at Glenwood Junction., and 29 miles north of the Sante Fe cross- 


ing at La Plata. 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 














TAYLOR & JONES—STALLIONS 


Stallion buyers, © 
most any of their competitors? If you will stop to think, you will 
certainly know their horses must be better, their prices lower and 
their guarantee as good as can be written, as every man wants the 
best value for his money. 
Percherons, Shires or Belgians. (ur first importation for 
1912 has just arrived at our barns and they are in good condition and 
Many of them are high class stallions, and as there 
has been no great expense on them as yet in the way of feed, care, 
risk, etc.. we can sell them worth the money. 
a high class horse, come and see us. 


TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Iii. 


ready for sale. 


hy do Taylor & .Jones sell more horses than al- 


We can please any customer in either 


If you are looking for 








(eects te 





Dark Steel Grey) 


Home Bred Stallion 


Registered Percheron, coming three years 
old. exact weight 1900 pounds, sired by black 
imported stallion, weight 2200 lbs.. from dap- 
ple grey mare weighing 1970 lbs. Iowa State 
Certificate of absolute soundness. and a very 
desirable stallion, having been raised in the 
rough. Cheap for cash. 

FRED CHANDLER, R.7,. Chariton, lowa 





THE BEST 


IMP. HORSES $1000 
Back. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
tad sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 


WaT BRos,, Osceola, lowa 


Percherons and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. We want you tosee them. Come. 


i. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 


Belgians for Sale 


A number of good Belgian stallions and mares at 
fe emableprioes. @all and see them, or write. Barn 
town. 


c. c. Ww. BABCOCK, Walford, lowa 


8. 0. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


CLYDESDALES 


Tnow have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm I farm I ever offered for sale—cheap too. Call or write 


French Draft Stallion 


for sale, 4 years old, black, good style, good bone and 
800d breeder. Have owned him since a colt. A bar- 
gain for some one. Price reasonable. 

L. H. BOROP, Jamaica, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


























HOME BRED 
PERCHERONS 


If you want to buy a Percheron stallion that has 
the size, bone and quality you are Jooking for, call 
on or write me. For the next 60 days prices cut one- 
half. Bound to sell. Come soon. 


M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa 


(Over 30 years a breeder and importer of Percherons) 


Black Percheron Stallion for Sale 


Weighs close to 1%01bs. Seund and right, with clean 
heavy bone, reliable and surc. Will be priced right, 
as I have to change on account of having so many of 
his fillies. Is registered and priced right. Write 

T. V. Argenbright. Blandinsvilie, Ill. 


JACKS AND SADDLE STALLIONS 
100 registered Kentucky Mammoth jacks and saddle 
stallions. A big lot of jennets, saddle mares and 
geldings. A few good walking horses, pacing and 
trotting stallions. Also big black pigs, Tamworth 
and Hampshire swine. Cook pays the freight on 
jacks. J. F. COOK & Co., Lexington, Ky. 


BELGIAN, PERC. @& talli 
ERON AND SHIRE alions 
Am ee imported pomee, ae to $1,000. 


Home-bred, 8300 
FRANK L. STREAM, CRESTON, 1OWA 


PERCHERONS 


Imported and American bred stallions and mares 
for sale, with size, bone and quality. Come or write. 


C. B. DANNEN & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa, R. 4 
PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND 
GERMAN COACH 


stallions and mares; allages. Also Black Pelled 
Angus cattle. Prices right. 


IVES & BELLMAN, Burr Oak Stock Farm, Delavan, Wis. 


Good ones at less price 

Pe rc h erons than the other fellow 

asks you for the big bomed ones. Stallions—2 

coming 3-year-old, 1 coming 2, all greys—2 mares safe 

in foal coming 3 and 4. Write 4 at Hillsbero, 
Iewa, Henry Cc. F. HOAGLIN. 
Also Mammoth Bronze turhoapas gobblers $4 to 95. 





























“W. A. “LANG & CO. 


Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Last importation landed October 9th. All heavy 


weights, with extra bone and quality. A namber 
would be state fair candidates. All pedigrees stamp- 
ed by department at Washington, No American bred 
horses handied. Another importation will arrive 
about February 1st. Write for full particulars and 
calendar to W. A. LANG & CO. 

Box 607 Greeley, lowa 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 


of Ottawa, Illinois 


HAVE 


Percherons, Belgians an Shires 


with, size, quality and bone to suit the most exacting. 
PRICES THE LOWEST. Sale barn in town. 
Telephone 68, 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


WANTED 


The Iowa State College wishes to purchase a few 
high-class grey Clydesdale stallions and 
mares. Address 


‘DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 


PERCHERON 


Mares and Stallions 


We offer two mares coming 5 and 7, one 6-year-old 
imported stallion (grey$, six stallions coming 2 (one 
imported grey weighing 1570) and one coming 3, and 
two stallion foals. These horses are going to sell. 
If you want bargains write or come and see us, 
MERCER CO. PERCHERON BREEDERS ASS'N, 
C. W. Bridgford, Sec’y, Joy, I 


German Goach Stallions 


and Mares 


We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. Wealso offer home bred stallions two and three 
years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. : 

HELD BROS., Hinton. Plymouth Co., la. 

















PERCHERONS 


Brilliant D. 45336, the great show and breed- 
ing stallion, a 2300 lb. black, heads the herd. Stal- 
lions with size and bone, from 1 to 4 years; also 
mares bred to Brilliant D. and a few good mares and 
fillies sired by him. All blacks and greys, and 
sound, Address 

EDGEWOOD FARK, 
Cedar Co. West | fowa 
Farm and stock + mile east of Downey, on main 
line C.. R. 1. & P. 


WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


The Home of Prize Winning Stock 


80 head of Percheron stallions and mares 
for sale. Visit the farm where you can see the 
sires and dams and compare them with their off- 
spring, which is very important at the present time. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 


Percheron Brood Mares 
We Are Offering 50 Head-of Mares 


from weanlings to five years old; few older. Nearly 
all blacks or dark greys. 25 head coming three and 
4 years old. 15 well matched pairs. Mares either 
sired by or bred to Superior 40605, weighing 2300 lbs. 
The big, rugged, drafty ton type. Some good coming 
2 and 3-year-old stallions. Price, breeding and indi- 
viduality right. Write or visit. 

JAMES LOONAN & SON, Waterloo, lowa 


BELGIANS 


I have just arrived from Belgium with the best lot 
of horses I ever imported. I selected them ali my- 
self, paying careful attention to the true type of the 
80 popular breed, with the result that I have in my 
barns the t horses obtainable. Heavy, massive 
boned horses which are always so rare to find. Not 
an unsound one in the whole bunch. Also some 
American bred horses on hand, both stallions and 
mares at very reasonable prices. I save you inter- 
preters’ salary and commission. 

A. MN. Van STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 


PERCHERONS FOR SALE 


at the home of the prize winning Glorieux—two 
Percheron stallions coming 2 years old—good 
ones, with ones of size, bone and quality, both 
greys. in P. S. of America. 
These colts =e both of my own raising and will be 
sold worth the money. Call on or address 

€. A. MOORE, R.4, Canton, mnate 
Canton is 30 wiles west of Peoria, on the T. P. & W., and C. B. & . Rys. 


McLAY BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Clydesdale Headquarters 


Only the best of the breed. Can save you 
money on this kind. Unequatied prize record. Write us. 























A PERCHERON STALLION 


FOR SALE 


Recorded in the Stubblefield book; five years old 
and sound; heavy boned; lots of quality; heavy 
built horse, weighing 1800; a good breeder—you can 


see his breeding right at home. Iam going to move 
totown. Will sell him right, Come at once. 
JACOB RICH, Eureka, Hil. 





Stallions for Sale 


One grey stallion recorded in P. 8. of A.; foaled 
May 9, 1909. One black stallion recorded in F. D.; 
foaled June 1, 1909. These are extra good, big clean 
colts, never been pampered. Good style and action. 
Prices reasonable, eens quality. Write for In- 


formation. Addre 
CLARENCE wi ILSON, Mackinaw, Ill, 


Percheron Stallion Wanted 


First class. State name, number, age, exact weight, 
color and full details, with price. For use on a few 
registered mares and forcustom. Address G., 5897 
B.& 1. Bldg., Dubuque, lowa. 


Jacks and Percherons 


Twenty three and four-year-old jacks, fifteen year- 








lings. Some nice Percheron stallions, mares, colts 
and Tamworth hogs. All! stock registered or subject 
to registry. 


‘LOVERDALE FARMS, Lexington, Ky. 


The Best Imported Percheron Ton Stailions 


#1000 each. Imported mares in foal, $450 to $550. 
Home-bred registered stallions and mares, $200 to 
$450. H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, Minn. 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us, 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia Iowa 


Biggest Jack Offering mace 


Ninety day sale on 55 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
from $250 to $1200 each. 1am importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room. Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


For Sale—One Fine Jack 


Price #40.00. Heavy bone. Can showa 
good herd of mules, Also for rent—two 
farms—120 and 160 acres, well improved, 
good level land; 6 miles from Council 
Bluffs. References scouiret. Address 


B. MARKS 
223 Vine St., Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for Sale 


I have a number of very large ones for sale at a low 
price. I raise them to sell and can save the buyer 
money if inthe market fora good northern grown 
jack or jen. Call and see them, yrite 
BERT FRY, Box 147, Plainfield, lowa 


20 Head Black Mammoth Jacks 


ND JENNETS FOR SA 
Re en. 15 to 16 hands high, with oo — 
plenty of weight. Will sell worth the money. 
J.W.REA, Carroliton, Carroll Co., Mo. 


























HAMPSHIRES. 


Hampshire Boars 
EG and Gilts 


Stock of all ages for sale. 
Best herds in west, founded 
from one herd. Why not let 
us start you with same blood? 


Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 


HAMPSHIRES 


Thirty bred gilts of spring farrow tooffer. The big, 
smooth, stretchy kind; bred for early March farrow. 
Our boars were good sellers. You will like the gilts. 
¥F. O. PETERSON, Galva, lowa 








H. ATKINSON, 











HAMPSHIRE HO Stock of all ages forsale. 
A number of boars ready 

for service, also a choice lot of aged sows and young 

gilts bred forspring farrow. We have some special 

bargains in aged sows bred for early farrow. We 

can please you in some of these sows. 

L. C. MILLER, Route 2, Canton, illinois 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 


Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilts to offer, also few yearlings and aged 
sows bred to a young prize winning son of Rival’s 
Champion’s Best. We have ‘‘the goods” and propose 
to stand back of every statement. Yours for business, 
Cc. Ss. BUCKLEY, Holstein. lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROOKLINE STOCK FARM C8. 


oe mates ILLINOIS 

Importers and breeders of Hereford and 
Jersey cattle, Berkshire Th AY Seesionon 
— . Welsh ponies. WILLIAM G +. 
Proprietor; Pres. O14 Second National Bank; 
Iiltnols Cattle Breeders Ass’n; Vice-Pres. Atoriean 
Breeders Ass’n; Ex-Pres, American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders Ass’n; Ex-Pres. Bankers Association of 
Illinois; Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Soctety. B. 3B. 
Lay in charge. . 




















= Gara cost every year er pe use 


If you are milking even as few as two 
or three cows and are not using a De 
Laval Cream Separator you are wasting 
both quantity and quality of cream every 
day you go without one. 


A liberal "exchange allowance" will be 
made for your old De Laval Separator, 
or any other make, toward the purchase 
of an up-to-date machine. If you are 
using an old style De Laval or any other 
separator it will pay you 





The larger your herd is 
the greater your loss with- 
out a De Laval Cream 
Separator. 


This applies not only to those 
who have no separator but to 
those who are trying to get along 
with some separator other than the 


De Laval. 


The De Laval saves 
enough over any gravity 
setting system in butter 
fat, quality of cream, sweet 
skimmilk, labor, time and 
trouble, to pay for itself 
every six months. 





to investigate the great im- 
provements in our latest 
style machines, including 
automatic oiling. 


De Laval Separators are 
not only superior to all 
others but are at the same 
time cheapest in propor- 
tion to actual capacity, 
while they are so much 
better made that they last 
from two to ten times longer. 


More than a million and a quarter 
cow owners the world over have 
found the De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rator to be the best investment they 








The De Laval saves 
enough over other separators in closer 
skimming, in running heavier and 
smoother cream, skimming cool milk, 
greater capacity, easier cleaning, easier 
running and fewer repairs, to pay for it- 
self every year. 

The 1912 Improved De Laval saves 
enough over De Laval machines of 5, 
10, 15 or 20 years ago, in closer separa- 
tion under all conditions, greater capacity, 


ever made and 98 per cent of. the 
World’s creameries use the De Laval exclusively. 


De Laval Cream Separators are made in all sizes and 
capacities from a 135-lb. an hour machine that sells for $35 
to a 1350-lb. an hour machine that sells for $160. 


All farm and dairy sizes are made to run by hand, or can 
be furnished with attachments for operation by gasoline 
engine or any other kind of power. 

We have agents in almost every locality who will be glad to set 
up a machine for you and give you a free trial, and we have an ar- 
rangement with our agents whereby the purchaser, if he desires, may 
make a partial payment at time of purchase and pay the balance on 
such easy terms that it will pay for itself out of its own savings. 


If you don’t know a De Laval agent write to our nearest office 
for his name and a catalog, which we will gladly send you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


easier running and greater mechanical 
perfection, to pay for itself every two years. 


Before you buy a Cream Separator 


See and trya DE. LAVAL 
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165 Broadway . 29 E. Madison St. 101 Drumm St. 1016 Western Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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